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PREFACE 


BASIS OF THIS TRANSLATION 

T have utilised the edition of the Pali Text Society: the Sumangala- 
vildsini (ed. W. Stede, Vol. Il, London, 1971, pp. 516-615). I have 
found only a few minor mistakes in this edition. Since most passages in 
this commentary on the MPS recur in other commentaries on the 
Nikdyas and in post-canonical works (see below), these parallel versions 
are compared. The editors of these parallel versions independently 
utilised several manuscripts, so I have not looked for more. However, I 
have consulted the edition of Nava Nalanda Mahavihara (ed. Mahesh 
Tiwary, Nalanda, 1975, Vol. II, pp. 215-331), and the two editions on 
CD-ROMs: Chattha Sangayana Tipitaka CD-ROM (lgatpuri, India: 
Vipassana Research Institute, 1997); BUDSIR on CD-ROM (Bangkok: 
Mahidol University, 1994). I have used these sources to suggest emen- 
dations to the PTS text. 

While translating, I consulted the English translations of the MPS 
by T.W. and C.A.F. Rhys Davids, Sister Vajira and Francis Story’s Last 
Days of the Buddha, and Maurice Walshe’s The Long Discourses of the 
Buddha. 1 have made full use of Dhammapila’s subcommentary, the 
Digha-nikaya-atthakatha-tika (ed. Lily De Silva, Vol. Il, PTS, 1970, 
pp. 158-247). 

TITLES OF SECTIONS 

Unlike the other editions, the PTS edition has no titles for sections 
of the text, either in the MPS or in the commentary. The titles are prob- 
ably a late addition; but since they are useful, I have inserted them in the 
table of contents. 

The titles correspond to the titles in the MPS in most editions, 
adding of course the word vannand. In addition, the MPS has two 
further titles in Chapter One: vassakara-brahmano and sdriputta- 
sthanddo. In the commentary, CSCD omits the title nidaéna-vannana 
and BUDSIR reads attha-maha-bhiimicala-vannana for maha-bhimi- 
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cGla-vannana and buddha-sarira-dhatu-vibhajana for sarira-dhatu- 
vibhajana. 


OTHER TEXTS RELATING TO THE COMMENTARY 

Just as two-thirds of the MPS recurs in other canonical texts, so 
substantial parts of the commentary are found in other commentaries or 
in post-canonical works. These parallels are listed in the Appendix. The 
last portion of the commentary is reproduced in the Thipavamsa, which 
is later than the commentaries. Just as it is difficult to decide whether 
the MPS borrowed from the other Nikdyas, it is difficult to determine 
whether the commentary on the MPS is composed earlier than the other 
commentaries which say the same. 

Buddhaghosa often refers to the Visuddhimagga and the Samanta- 
pGsadika without further comment, which confirms that those two 
works ascribed to him pre-date this commentary. While commenting on 
the qualities of the Blessed One (Sv I 146), he refers to Vism (pp. 197- 
213) without further comment. Commenting on meditation matters (Sv 
Il 562, 563; pp. 110, 111 below), he refers to the Carita-niddesa of the 
Vism pp. 101-10. Commenting on the factors conducive to 
enlightenment (Sv II 564; p. 114 below) , he refers to the Nana- 
dassana-visuddhi-niddesa of the Vism (pp. 678-81). While commenting 
on bahussuta (Sv I 530; pp. 36f. below), he refers to the Ovadavagga 
of the Samantapasadika (Sp IV 788-90). On the higher penalty 
(brahmadanda) (Sv II 593; p. 186 below), he refers to the Samanta- 
pasadika (Sp VII 1403). Commenting on the lesser and minor 
(khuddaka and anukhuddaka) rales (Sv II 592-93; pp. 184f. below), he 
refers to the Samantapdasddika (Sp VI 1296), stating that the matter was 
transmitted in the Sangiti (Sv II 592; p. 184 below), and also mentions 
the dialogue between King Milinda and the monk Nagasena in Mil 
p. 144. 

TRANSLATION POLICY 

Ihave tried to make a terminologically exact rendering. In the notes 
which accompany my translation, I have given in as much detail as 
seemed necessary the exegetical, grammatical and lexicographic infor- 
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mation which will help readers to follow the translation. First of all, I 
have tried to convey exactly what Buddhaghosa’s comments mean. I 
give brief explanatory notes on Buddhist technical terms such as 
bhavariga. Buddhaghosa takes it for granted that readers know all these 
terms, so he does not bother to explain them in detail. I have also added 
concise notes on proper names in order to help readers follow 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary without difficulty. I decided not to 
translate nibbdna and parinibbana, which are used in English, and 
words like jhana, samadhi, dhamma and vinaya remain untranslated in 
contexts in which they are used strictly technically. Attempts to 
translate these words are bound to produce confusion rather than aid 
comprehension. 

In order to understand some of Buddhaghosa’s comments I have 
consulted the other versions of the MPS: one in Sanskrit, five in 
Chinese, one in Tibetan. Discrepancies between these versions are 
recorded in the notes. For example, Buddhaghosa says that the last meal 
did not cause the Buddha’s illness, and the other versions support his 
view. 

For a full discussion of Buddhaghosa’s distinctive views in this 
commentary, and in particular his view of the nature of the Buddha, I 
refer readers to the introduction to my D.Phil. thesis (Oxford, 1998). 
References to “my Introduction” in the footnotes that follow are to this 
thesis. 
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[516] THE COMMENTARY ON THE 
MAHAPARINIBBANA-SUTTA 


CHAPTER I 


i. The Commentary on the Introduction 
1.1. Thus have I heard refers to the Mahaparinibbana-sutta.! With 
regard to that, here is a commentary on the words following their order 
in the text. On the Vulture’s Peak: It is so called either because 
vultures used to stay on its peak,? or because its peak is like a vulture [in 
shape] ;> on that.* Wishing to attack’ means wishing to go for the sake 


The subcommentary expounds Mahdparinibbana by explaining the word maha 
in nine ways: 
(1-2) It is great because it is worthy of worship and because it took place on 
giving up the glorious state of [being a] Buddha; and it is parinibbana ; so it is 
mahaparinibbana. 
(3) The parinibbana took place based on his great destruction of defilements by 
leaving his home. 
(4-5) The parinibbana was achieved either over a great time or through a great 
accumulation of virtues. 
(6) The parinibbana is for the becoming great, i.e. for the multiplication, of 
relics. 
(7) The parinibbana is.escape from the great world. 
(8) The parinibbana is of the Blessed Buddha, who is great in such virtues as 
morality which characterise the Buddhas, which are shared [by the sharing of 
merit] with the whole world. 
(9) The parinibbana is called Mahaparinibbana since the great teachings had 
been established. 
It is called the parinibbana of the Buddha, the Blessed, and the text concerning 
it is the Mahaparinibbana (Sv-pt II 158). 

2B, C read kitesu for kite. The same explanation is found at Pj Il 413,18-29. 

3Hsiian Tsang’s description seems to support the first reason: “Vultures are 
building nests and living there” (TD, Vol. 51, p. 921). 

4i.e. Gijjhakiite is a locative. 

5From here on the same commentary, except for some difference in the order of 
passages, is found at Mp IV 14ff. See Appendix. 
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of conquering. The Vajjis' means the kings of Vajji. Of such great 
success (evam-mahiddhike) means those endowed with such great royal 
power. By this word he has stated that they were in harmony. 

Of such great power (evam-mahdnubhdve) means those endowed 
with such great [martial] power.? By this word he has stated that they 
have been trained in such matters as elephant management. In connec- 
tion with that it is said, “Trained indeed are these Licchavi? boys, well 
trained indeed are these Licchavi boys, in as much as they will shoot 
arrows, shot after shot, through a minute keyhole without ever 
missing.”4 

Iam destroying? means I will destroy [it is a future form]. I shall 


'Vajji was one of the sixteen great countries (mahdjanapada) in the time of the 
Buddha. The Vajjis had a sort of confederacy of eight clans, the principal ones 
of which were the Licchavis and the Videhas. Vesali was the capital (DPPN). 
The republic of the Vajjis was said to have 7,707 kings (rdjas) as the 
governing body represented in its federal assembly (Ja I 504, Ja III 1). 
According to Mvu I, 271, there were 168,000 kings. The power and function 
of the kings in Vajji must have been different from that of a monarch like 
Ajatasattu of Magadha. “The title ‘king’ (raja) was then used for a republican 
citizen” (Mishra 1985, p. 10). “Each citizen had the right to call himself a 
Raja, i.e. dignitary who did not owe allegiance or pay revenue to anyone else, 
but each of them held up his head high and considered the word Raja was his 
usual designation. The title rdja is a synonym for ksatriya.” (Law 1985, 
p. 175 ). Even today in India those who claim to be ksatriyas, i.e, the caste 
which is politically dominant in an area, often claim the title raja (RFG). For a 
detailed discussion, see Bongard-Levin, Chapter IV ; Mishra 1962, pp. 144— 
48. 

2Mp IV 14,29 reads rajanubhavena (“royal power”) for G@nubhdvena. 

34s time went on, the Licchavi became the most powerful group in the Vajjian 
confederacy (Ps I 394). The names Licchavi and Vajji were thus sometimes 
used synonymously (DPPN). 

4The youths of the Licchavis were active, ardent, and strenuous in their military 
training (SN II 267-68, V 453). They were fond of elephant-training and hunt- 
ing (PEB p. 106). 

SAN IV 17,17 reads ucchejjissami for ucchejjami; Mp IV 15,7 reads ucchindi- 
ssami. The subcommentary reads ucchindissami with SS for upachindissami 
(Sy-pt II 159,11). In the text, the form of ucchejjami is anomalous. The correct 
reading of the mala must be ucchecchami (normally derived from Sanskrit 
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annihilate means I shall make perish. I will take! them to invisibility. 
Decrease and ruin (anayavyasana): It is decrease (anayo) because in it 
there is no increase (ayo). This is a name of non-increase (avaddhi). 
Ruin (vyasana) is so called because it casts away (viyassati), throws 
away welfare and happiness. This is a term for loss of relatives and so 
on. I will take to means I will bring to. 

Thus, they say, he talked only of war in places where people were 
standing or sitting and so on:? “Be ready to attack.” In this way he 
commanded the army. Why? On the river Ganga, they say, there was 
one port-village? where half a yojana was under Ajatasattu’s* 


ucchetsyami), which is read by N© Il 215,12. The commentary remembers that 
the meaning is future. 

IN® TI 215,13 reads papessami for nayissami. 

2The meaning of this expression seems to be “wherever people were gathered”. 

3Malalasekera (DPPN II 781) suggests with no certainty that it was the port 
Pataligama, with reference to Ud-a 408. Regarding the location of the port and 
the cause of war between Licchavi and Magadha, Kosambi (pp. 129-30) 
writes: “The Licchavi had by this time extended their control to the Ganges 
from the north and levied tolls from all trade on the great river. The traders 
complained bitterly of the double imposts collected by these tribesmen and by 
the Magadhan king, who also claimed full control over the stream. So a forti- 
fied stockade was set up on the Ganges at Pataliputra (Patna) by the tri-junc- 
tion with the Gandak and the Son (which flowed into the Ganges at this point 
till the fifteenth century A.D.).” However, Kosambi gives no reference, so we 
wonder whether this passage is his source. But many scholars agree about the 
cause of war: “The objective of Ajatasattu, as also of his father Bimbisara, 
was to gain control of as much of the Ganges river system as possible” (Mishra 
1962, p. 256). “It may be possible to trace the same objective later, motivating 
the campaigns of Samudra Gupta, Sasaika, and Dharmapala — the king in 
possession of the lower course aiming at control of the whole river system” 
(Basham, p. 40). 

4Ajatasattu was son of Bimbisara, king of Magadha. He imprisoned his own 
father and eventually had the aged and good-natured Bimbisara starved to 
death. Two explanations are given of the epithet Ajatasattu. He was so called 
either because the soothsayers predicted his enmity to his father even before 
his birth, or because he was “one against whom there has arisen no foe.” 
(DPPN s.v.). However, the word Ajatasattu is not a personal name but an 
official epithet. (Dial 1178, n. 1). In addition to the several Chinese 
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command,! and half a yojana under the Licchavis’, which means it was 
a place under royal authority.? And there from the foot of the mountains 
merchandise, perfume of great value, came down to the water. Having 
heard of it, Ajatasattu was thinking, “I will go today or tomorrow”, but 
while he was still arranging it, the Licchavis, being harmonious and in 
agreement, went there first and took possession of everything. 
Ajatasattu arrived later, learnt [517] what had happened, and went away 
in anger. 

But the next year too they did the same thing. Then he became 
violently furious and behaved in the same way. Then he thought, 
“Making war on a clan? (gana) is a serious matter; one cannot strike 
even a single blow without consequences. But if one acts after consult- 
ing with a single wise man, one is free from fault.4 There is no one as 
wise as the Master (Sattha). The Master is staying near by in the first 
monastery one comes to. Now let me send a messenger to ask him. If I 
shall get some benefit by going, the Master will be silent, but if there is 
no advantange, he will say, “What is the point of the king’s going 
there ?” He sent the brahmin Vassakara.> The brahmin went to inform 


transliterations of his name, its Chinese translation (Mu 382b29) is “one who 
has not yet got an enemy”. 

IMp IV 15,14 and Sy-pt read vijitam for Gnd. SS add: “He knows that”. 

2Mp IV 15,14 and SS omit “which means it was a place under royal authority”. 

3In the time of the Buddha, two types of government were in competition in 
northern India: republican and monarchical. The general result of the struggles 
was a trend towards an increase in the size and power of the monarchies at the 
expense of the republics (Ling 1973, p. 50). The gana, like the sangha, was 
republican government, which was contrasted with monarchy. The biggest and 
most highly developed ganas of Northern India were those of the Licchavis, 
Sakyas, Mallas, Malavas, and Ksudrakas (Bongard-Levin, p. 69). 

4B, C read nippavado (“without disputation”) for niraparadho. 

5Vassakara was a brahmin, chief minister of Ajatasattu. He is “referred to only 
by his nickname Vassakara, ‘he who subdues’, derived from this spectacular 
intrigue. He was undoubtedly one of the great masters of statecraft whose 
opinions and polices must have been cited in the ArthaSastra under his 
unknown official name” (Kosambi, pp. 130-31). Kosambi seems to confuse 
vasakara with vassakdra (“one who makes rain”). There are two Chinese 
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the Blessed One of the matter. So it is said, “Then the king ... and so 
on ... I will bring the Vajjis.” 


1.2. Commentary on Conditions for a Kingdom’s Welfare 

4. Fanning the Blessed One: the Venerable Ananda! stood, 
fanning the Blessed One as his duty.” But the Blessed One feels neither 
cold nor heat.3 Having listened to the brahmin’s words, the Blessed One 
did not discuss it with him but wished to discuss it with the elder+ and 
began by saying, “Ananda, have you heard of this?” 

They assemble frequently (abhinham-sannipata) :> They assemble 
three times a day, and also at in-between times. So it is said “they 


translations for Vassakara. One is Yu-she, which means “one who makes 
(kara) rain (vassa)”. The other is also Yu-she, which could result from mis- 
copying the previous one; the pronunciation of both is the same, but the char- 
acters of the first syllable are different. Maybe vassdgdra in the Magadhan 
changed into varsagara in the Indian text from which the Chinese Agama was 
translated. She (“house, store”) in Yu-she came from @gdra in varsagara 
(Mitsuyoshi, pp. 179-80). 

1He was the most devoted attendant to the Buddha and a first cousin of his, He 
entered the Community in the second year of the Buddha’s ministry. For 
twenty-five years he waited upon the Buddha, following him like a shadow, 
until the Buddha’s parinibbana. In the first four Nikayas, every sutta begins 
with the words “Thus have I heard”, the “I” referring to Ananda (DPPN I 262). 

2Many examples are given in MPS of his solicitude for the Buddha: fetching 
him water, bathing him, preparing his bed, and receiving last instructions from 
him on various matters of importance. 

3it is noteworthy that the commentary and the subcommentary make comments 
on this very simple event. Buddhaghosa apparently found it difficult to ima- 
gine that the Buddha was troubled by heat or cold. The subcommentary takes a 
different line from Buddhaghosa: “At that time, under the influence of the 
merit of Buddhas, the seasons always had heat and cold in balance; that is 
what he referred to.” (Sv-pt II 159,22). 

4On the contrary, in a Chinese version (Po 160b28) the Buddha replied to 
Vassakara directly, by saying, “You cannot win.” And then he asked Ananda 
whether or not the Vajjis kept practising the seven conditions for social wel- 
fare, so that the brahmin could overhear. 


5From here on Mp IV 9,12ff. records the same comments. See Appendix. 
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assemble frequently”. They assemble constantly (sannipata-bahula):' 
They are so called because they do not stop assembling by saying, “We 
assembled both yesterday and the day before, so why should we 
assemble again today ?” As long as means so long as. 

Ananda, only prosperity, not decline is to be expected for the 
Vajjis: If they do not assemble frequently, they do not hear the 
messages coming from all directions; so they do not know that the 
territory of such-and-such a village or town? is in disorder, that in such- 
and-such a place bandits have arisen. When they realise that the kings 
are negligent the bandits devastate the whole area, striking at villages 
and towns. In this way the kings experience decline. But if they assem- 
ble frequently, they hear of the various incidents. Then they send a force 
and destroy the enemy. The bandits, realising that they cannot roam 
around in bands, are split up and run away. In this way the kings experi- 
ence prosperity. So it is said, “Ananda, only prosperity, not decline is 
to be expected for the Vajjis.” 

In the text, to be expected means to be wished. The meaning is: “it 
will be inevitable”, “it is so to be regarded”. Harmonious, and so on: 
When the drum for assembly is going round, if they say, “Today I have 
something to do” or “Today I have a holiday”, [518] and put it off,‘ that 
is not called “assemble in harmony”. But if on hearing the sound of the 
drum, they, even while eating or adorning themselves or getting fully 


‘Another possible interpretation is: “They assemble in large numbers.” The 
word bahula might refer to the number of participants rather than the fre- 
quency of assembly. 

2The term nigama (“town”) denotes a predominantly mercantile town, its main 
economic activity being the exchange of commodities, while gama (“village”) 
ranged from a single household sheltering an extended family to several hun- 
dred homes inhabited by a large number of families, its residents’ principal 
occupations being agriculture, arts and crafts for manufacturing tools 
(Gokhale, pp. 51f). 

30r it could be translated: “it is to be regarded as inevitable”. Mp IV 10,4 omits. 

4Read vikkhepam for nikkhepam with Mp IV 10,6 and N® II 217,12. 
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dressed, stop eating halfway or! stop adorning themselves halfway, or in 
the act of dressing, and then assemble, that is called “They assemble in 
harmony”. 

But if after assembling and thinking and discussing and doing what 
has to be done, they do not adjourn all together, that is called “They do 
not adjourn in harmony”. For if they adjourn like that [not all at once], 
those who leave first think: “What we heard was external [i.e. 
irrelevant] talk: the decisive discussion will come now.” But if they all 
adjourn simultaneously, that is what is called “getting up in harmony”. 
Moreover, on hearing that the villages or the towns in a specific region 
are in disorder, or that bandits have risen, if when it is asked, “Who will 
go to destroy this enemy ?” they all go out, saying “Me first, me first”, 
again that is called “They get up in harmony.” 

If when someone’s work is failing, the rest of the kings send their 
brothers and sons and support his work; and if when some king arrives 
[as a guest], they do not direct him to such-and-such a house, but all 
provide hospitality together; and if when one has an occasion for 
celebration, or a disease, or some other occasion for happiness or 
unhappiness of that kind has arisen, they all share it as companions, 
then it is called “The Vajjis do their business in harmony.” 

What has not been enacted (appajifiattam) and so on: If they 
impose a toll* or tax? or fine not levied before, that is called, “They 
enact what has not been enacted.” But if they levy one handed down 


lRead vd for ca with N© II 217,14. And below. 

2B, C add na before sut@, which makes another translation possible: “We have 
heard irrelevant talk; now the decisive discussion will not come.” 

3Mp IV 10 and SS omit “kings”. 

4Toll (sunka) means the share of goods which has to be given to the state offi- 
cials at mountains or fords or village gates by travelling merchants (Sy-pt II 
160,6). 

5Tax (bali) refers to a share (sixth, seventh, etc.) of such crops as corn (Sv-pt II 
160,8). 
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by ancient tradition, it is called, “They do not abrogate the 
established.”! 

If, when they arrest someone as a thief and produce him [in court], 
they command his torture and maiming? without investigating him, that 
is called “They do not conduct themselves according to the ancient law 
of the Vajjis”. When they enact what has not been established, the 
people troubled by things like new taxes say, “We are too much 
oppressed. Who will stay in their kingdom?” ; they go to the border 
areas, becoming brigands or companions to brigands, and mount attacks 
on the country.3 

As they abrogate the established, if they do not collect+ the 
traditional customs and so on, the treasury decreases. Then elephants 
and horses and armed forces and harems do not get regular support costs 
and so decrease in strength and vigour. Then they become incapable of 
fighting and of servicing the men. If they do not conduct themselves 
according to the ancient law of the Vajjis, the people in the kingdom 
say, “Though our son or father or brother is not a brigand, they have 
called him [519] a brigand and mutilated him and maimed him.” In 
anger they emigrate to the border areas, becoming brigands or compan- 
ions to brigands and mount attacks on the country. In this way the kings 
suffer loss, 

But when they do not enact the unestablished, thinking, “Our kings 
practise only what is traditional”, the people, being pleased and satis- 
fied, work at their jobs such as agriculture or trade. As they do not 
abrogate the established, but collect traditional tolls and so on, the 
treasury increases. Then elephants and horses and armed forces and 


1B, C read: “But if they do not levy one handed down by ancient tradition, it is 
called, ‘They abrogate the established.’” 

2Mp IV 11,2 reads bhejjabhejjam for chejja-bhejjam. 

3The territorial organisation of the state is often described as comprising villages 
(gama), market towns (nigama), countryside (janapada), city (nagara) and 
frontier (paccanta). The frontier’s security is always a matter of anxiety for it 
is often in a state of rebellion (Gokhale, p. 125). 

*Emend aganhatam to aganhantanam with N° II 218,11. 
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harems and so on get their regular support costs, and so are perfectly 
strong and vigorous, and capable of fighting and servicing. 

The ancient custom of the Vajjis (pordnam Vajji-dhammam):! 
The former kings of the Vajjis, they say, used, when someone was pro- 
duced before them as a thief, to hand him over to examiners 
(vinicchaya-mahamatta) without saying, “Take that thief.” When they 
examined him, if he was not a thief, they set him free. But if he was 
found to be a thief, they would hand him over to the experts in law 
(voharika), without saying? anything at all themselves. And they too, 
when they had examined him, if he was not a thief, set him free. If he 
was found to be a thief, they would hand him over to the people called 
experts in tradition (suttadhara).> 

And again, when they had examined him, if he was not a thief, they 
set him free. But if he was found to be a thief, they would hand him 
over to [a judicial committee consisting of] eight noble families (attha- 
kulika).4 And then they would examine him and hand him over to the 


l«Tt is difficult to judge how accurately the commentary reflects the virtual 
system of court proceedings in the Licchavi republic, but the indisputable 
democratism of the picture created by Buddhaghosa stands in good agreement 
with the structure of these units’ political organisation.” (Bongard-Levin, 
Pp. 93) 

2§S read akatva (“without doing anything to him”) for avatvd. 

3B reads antokarika for suttadhara, who kept up the stra or the thread of law 
and custom existing from ancient times (Law 1922, p. 121). The suttadhara is 
the one who is an expert in the guidelines for making a decision (Sv-pt II 
160,21). We do not know what exactly antokarika is, but I guess it means 
something like the Ministry of Home Affairs or the Home Affairs Committee. 

4The name atthakulika has been interpreted as giving the total number of the 
clans constituting the confederacy and it is said on that ground that the confed- 
eracy included eight confederate clans (Rhys Davids 1903, p. 25). According 
to Sy-pt II 161, these are eight important persons born into eight traditional 
families and abstaining from wrong procedures. But Mishra (1962, pp. 103) 
has a different opinion: “Because of the preponderant position of the 
Licchavis in the Republic, they might have had more representatives in the 
said court, if at all the appointment was made on the basis of clans for which 
no evidence exists.” Oskar von Hiniiber (1995, p. 33) understands atthakulika 
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general (sendpati), the general to a deputy king (uparaja), the deputy 
king to a king (raja).' When the king had examined him, if he was not a 
thief, he set him free. If he was found to be a thief, the king had the 
Book of Precedents (paveni-potthaka)? recited. In it is written, “Such- 
and-such is the punishment for a person who has committed such-and- 
such.” The king? checks his deed against that and imposes‘ a suitable 
punishment.> 

In this way indeed, the people are not irritated with those who 
conduct themselves according to the ancient custom of the Vajjis, and 
the kings do their duty® according to the ancient tradition. Because they 


as an expression similar to the kula or paficakula of the DharmaSsastras, and the 
first part of the compound as afta (“case”) rather than attha (“eight”). How- 
ever, he says that the meaning of attakulika is obscure. 

‘It is obvious that the raja who was the highest authority in the administration 
of criminal justice was different from the ordinary rajas who constituted the 
popular assembly (Law 1922, p. 326). 

2“Buddhaghosa’s account of the ‘Book of Precedents’ undoubtedly points to the 
fairly well developed systems of court proceedings and of administration as a 
whole.” (Bongard-Levin, p. 94). A Book of Precedents of king Udaya I (812- 
28) is mentioned at Mhv XLIX, 20. 

3For raja (sg.), Mp IV 11,23 reads rajano (pl.), which seems correct since the 
Vajjis were not a monarchy. 

4Mp IV 12,1 reads pavattayanti for karoti. 

5The king also can correct wrong decisions (Thiip 236, 1off.). Mp IV 11. gives 
a different procedure: “The kings acted according to the old traditions, inves- 
tigated (parikkhitva) themselves, surrounded by the aftakulika, the general, 
and a deputy king, consulted the Book of Precedents and punished accord- 
ingly.” Oskar von Hiniiber (1995, p. 34) supposes this procedure is “nearer to 
the evidence of the Dharmasastras and perhaps also nearer to reality. For it is 
not impossible that the commentary on the Digha-nikaya intends to demon- 
strate how during an earlier and, of course, better period law had been 
administered much more carefully than this was done during the days of the 
commentator.” For another, slightly different description of a hearing, see Ps II 
252. 

®SS omit; B reads kammam for dhammam. In this context dhamma would refer 
to what the brahminical tradition calls sva-dharma,. the duty of one’s role or 
station. 
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believe that it is not their [rulers’] fault, but only their own fault, they 
undertake their work diligently. Thus the kings experience prosperity. 
So it is said “Ananda, only prosperity, not decline, is to be expected 
of the Vajjis.” 

They do honour to (sakkaronti): Whatever honour they do to 
someone, they do it beautifully. They treat as important (garu- 
karonti): They establish that someone is important and so treat him. 
They honour (mdnenti): They hold dear in their hearts (mana). They 
worship (pijenti): They show humble demeanour.! 

They consider that they should listen (sotabbam majfifianti): Two 
or three times a day they go to visit them and consider that their words 
should be listened to and trusted. Those who do not thus pay honour and 
so forth to the eldest kings and do not go to visit them for advice, are let 
go [by those elders] and not given advice;? devoted to amusements, 
they lose kingship. But to those who behave thus, the eldest kings 
explain the ancient tradition what they should and [520] should not do; 
they even, arriving at a battlefield, show them tactics in battle: “This is 
how one should enter; this is how one should turn back.” As a result 
they, taking advice and behaving according to that advice, can extend 
the royal lineage. So it is said, “Ananda, only prosperity, not decline, 
is to be expected of the Vajjis.” 

Wives of good descent (kul’itthiyo) means housewives of good 
descent. Girls of good descent (kula-kumariyo) means those who are 
not settled? [in marriage], their daughters. Having dragged (okkassa), 
having forced (pasayha): In the text the word “having dragged” or 
“having forced” is the name for the application of force. They also read* 
ukkassa> for okkassa. In the text having dragged (okkassa) means 


Mp IV 129 gives a different definition: “they will worship with the requisites”. 

2Mp IV 12,15 adds atthe (“about what is profitable”). 

3B, C read anividdha (“not thrown down”, “not wounded”) for anivitthd. 

45S read payanti for pathanti. 

5Mp IV 12,26 and SS read okdsa for ukkassa. The meaning according to the 
former would be “they also go out from the place”. 
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“having dragged away”! or “having pulled along”. The word having 
forced (pasayha) means “having conquered” or “having over- 
whelmed”. 

For if they do this, the people in the kingdom are angry with them 
and think: “These kings take by force and make cohabit in their homes 
both the mothers of our children? and the daughters they have brought 
up, removing from their faces the spittle and snot.”3 They in anger go to 
the border areas, becoming brigands or companions to brigands, and 
mount attacks on the country. But if they do not do this, the people in 
the kingdom, living at ease and undertaking their own work, make the 
royal treasury increase. Prosperity and loss should here be understood in 
this way. 

The Vajjian shrines of the Vajjis (Vajjinam Vajji-cetiyani) : 
Places of spirits (yakkha) of Vaiji-kings in the kingdom of the Vajjis 
which have acquired the name of cetiya (“shrine”)* in the sense of 
“made out of respect (citti)”. Those within (abbhantarani) means those 
standing within the city. Those outside (bahirani) means those standing 
outside the city.° The given before (dinna-pubban) means the thing 
given before.® The done before (kata-pubban) means the thing done 
before.’ 


'B reads avakassetva for avakasitva. 

2Mp IV 13,3-4 reads putta-bhataro for putta-mataro. 

3This is a common expression for a mother’s care for her baby (RFG). 

4Rhys Davids supposes that cetiyas were originally trees and barrows. The 
Anglo-Indian use of the word Chetiya, as equivalent to a temple, is quite 
wrong (Dial I 110, n. 2). 

Some shrines are mentioned at DN III 9, DN II 102, SN V 260, AN IV 309: 
C4pala (near Vesali), Udena (to the east of Vesali), Sattamba (to the west of 
the city), Gotamaka (to the south of the city), Bahuputta (to the north of the 
city). 

This is an analysis of the compound, i.e. a karmadharaya, because of the un- 
usual word order with pubba. 

7This is another analysis of the compound, i.e. a karmadharaya. Mp IV 13,14 
treats together: “the given before, the done before means the thing both 
given and done before.” 
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They will not abandon: Without abandoning it, they will do it just 
as it used to happen. For if they abandon a religious offering, the deities 
(devata)' do not properly arrange their protection. Even if they cannot? 
produce a trouble? which has not arisen yet, they increase one which has 
arisen, like coughs or headaches. When a battle breaks out, they do not 
help. But if they do not abandon it, the deities properly arrange their 
protection. Even if they cannot produce a form of happiness which has 
not arisen yet, they do remove‘ things which have arisen, like coughs or 
headaches. They help in the front of a battle. It is in this way here that 
prosperity and loss should be understood. 

The rightful protection, guarding and defense (dhammikam 
rakkhadvarana-guttim):> Here protection (rakkhd) as guarding against 
the arrival of the undesired is called guarding (@varana), as defending 
against the destruction of the desirable is called defense (gusti). In that 
context, the guarding of renouncers by surrounding them with a body of 
troops is® called “rightful [521] protection, guarding and defense.” The 
same words apply to seeing to it that people do not cut down trees in the 


'Devata means any being that is worshipped or to whom an offering is made or 
a gift given. According to the Cullaniddesa, no. 308 (Nidd II pp. 173f.), it 
comprises five groups of five kinds each, viz., (1) ascetics; (2) domestic 
animals (elephants, horses, cows, cocks, crows); (3) physical forces and 
elements (fire, stone, etc.); (4) lower gods (bhumma devd, i.e. naga, supanna, 
yakkha, asura, gandhabbd); (5) higher gods (inhabitants of the devaloka 
proper, ie. Maharaja, Canda, Suriya, Inda, Brahma) (PED, p. 330). 

2Mp IV 13,18 reads asakkontiyo for asakkonta. And below. 

3Mp IV 13,17 reads sukham for dukkham. SS omit dukkham, which here speci- 
fies illness and all bodily states of suffering. 

4B reads hananti (“destroy”, “strike”) for haranti. 

5In MPS this phrase appears only in the nominative, but here it is in the ac- 
cusative. As it is glossed by the nominative, one should emend the lemma to 
read dhammiké ...-guttt with N° II 220,21. 

Mp IV 13,28 and B, C add the negative word na. Whether the sentence is better 
read as negative or positive depends on what is implied by surrounding 
renouncers with troops. 
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grove of a monastery, or do not divert water from its reservoir,! or do 
not catch fish in its lotus ponds. 

So that those who have not come yet (kin ti2andgata ca): In this 
way he asks about their state of mind: “Is their current thought process 
like this?” As to that, those who do not wish that the arahants who 
have not yet come should come have no faith, no trust. When 
renouncers come, they do not rise to welcome them; they do not go to 
see them; they do not receive them hospitably ; they do not ask them 
questions ; they do not listen to their teaching; they do not give them 
anything ; they do not listen to their speech of blessing ; and they do not 
arrange accommodation for them. 

As a result, they get a bad reputation:5 “Such-and-such a king has 
no faith, no trust. When ascetics come, he does not welcome ... [as 
above] ... does not arrange accommodation.” Having heard that, the 
renouncers do not go to the city gate, or if they go, they do not enter the 
city.® So those arahants who have not yet come do not come.” 

But if there is no comfortable accommodation for arrivals, those 
who have come in ignorance, thinking they would stay, later realise: 
“Even though we have come, who will stay while these kings [behave] 


'The subcommentary (Sv-pt II 161,20) defines vajika as a hunter who drags a 
dog, etc., to kill deer, a pig, etc., presumably deriving it from vaja (“strength”, 
“the feather of an arrow”). For vajjam B reads vajjham (“to be killed”, “object 
of execution”). Accordingly K.R. Norman (private communication) prefers to 
translate: “archers do not do killing”. However, B, G read vapika (“pond”), 
which makes good sense. So we read vapikavajjam for vajikd vajjam. S reads 
vajam. Mp IV 13,29 reads vapika vapam. N® II, 221 gives a variant reading : 
“they do not catch deer with nets” (vagurahi migam na ganhanti). 

2Mp IV 14.3 defines it as “for what reason” (kena nu kho karanena). 

3Mp IV 14,3 omits this sentence. 

488 read vasatthanam for nivdsanatthanam. 

5For abbhuggacchati, Mp IV 14,9 reads uggacchati and SS read upagacchati. 
The literal translation is ; “A bad reputation of them goes out.” 

©Mp IV 14,12-13 reads: “Having heard that, even though the ascetics go through 
his city gate, they do not enter the city.” 

7Mp IV 14,14 reads andgamanam for anagatam. 
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in this way ?” and they leave. So when those who have not come yet do 
not come, and those who have come live uncomfortably, that region! 
becomes one in which ascetics do not live. Then deities do not protect 
it. When the deities do not protect it, ghosts, etc. (amanussd) get their 
chance. They proliferate and give rise to diseases which have not yet 
arisen. 

Then there is no acquisition of merit from such things as visiting 
the virtuous and asking them questions. But on the other hand, if we 
reverse the above statements, the bright side? of the argument, the 
reverse of the dark side given above, comes true. Prosperity and loss 
should be understood here in this way. 

g. At one time here I (ekam idahan): This the Blessed One has 
said in order to explain that he previously taught this [advice] concern- 
ing the Vajjis to them.? In the text at the Sarandada shrine 
(Sarandadacetiye)* means at the dwelling-place of such a name. Before 
the Buddha was born, they say, there used to be a shrine where the 
Yakkha Sarandada was dwelling. Then they built there a dwelling-place 
for the Blessed One. Because it had been made at Sarandada’s shrine, it 
became known as “Sarandada’s® shrine.”® 

They are not to be overcome (akaraniya)’ means “they are not to 
be conquered” (akattabba) or “they are not to be captured”. [522] That 
is to say (yadidam) is just an indeclinable particle. Of a battle 
(yuddhassa): This is a genitive case with the meaning of the instrumen- 
tal case. The meaning is that they cannot be captured by frontal attack. 


Mp IV 14,17 reads doso for deso. 

2For sukkha-, read sukka-, which is the opposite of Kanha (Mp IV 14,22-23). 
3The teaching mentioned here is set out in full at AN IV 16f. 

4B reads Sarantare cetiye for Sarandada-cetiye. 

5B reads Sarantara for Sarandada. 

6The same comment is given at Mp IV 9,6-10. Cf. Ud-a 323. 


7 Karaniya (“to be overcome”) literally means “to be done”, but the word evi- 
dently has a similar sense to that which “done” occasionally has in colloquial 
English (Dial If 81, n. 1). 


8The Jaina scriptures on the contrary describe a protracted and difficult war. In 
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Without diplomacy (affatra upalapanaya)! means except for 
diplomacy. What is called diplomacy means: saying, “Let us stop quar- 
relling, let us reach agreement”, they conciliate them by sending 
elephants, horses, chariots, gold and so on, for then after conciliation 
they can capture them through trust alone. Without destroying their 
solidarity (afifiatra mithu?-bheddya) means except for destroying their 
solidarity. He shows by this that they can also be caught by creating 
internal dissension. This the brahmin minister said after drawing an 
inference from the words of the Blessed One. 

But does the Blessed One know the brahmin is going to draw the 
inference from his words? Yes, he knows.? If he knows, why did he say 


the beginning of the war with the Vaijjians, many of Ajatasattu’s brothers were 
killed. They had two great battles in which Ajatasattu used two wonderful 
weapons, i.e. a great stone-thrower and a chariot-club, to cause great carnage. 
The confederate chieftains broke up and Vaisali fell. See the details at Mishra 
1962, pp. 261-62. 

'The political technical term upalapana involves the giving of money in order 
to gain over to one’s side members of an enemy confederacy by bribes 
(Johnston 1931, pp. 572-74; Dial II 81, n. 1). Rhys Davids thinks the root is Iz 
(“cling”) (Dial 11 81, n. 1). But the root is lap (“talk”) according to PED 
(p. 146 ). Johnston (1931, pp. 574f,) thinks that “the word comes from /7 in the 
sense of causing to resort to oneself and so seduction, later Pali use reading 
into it by a mistaken derivation the idea of talking”. 

?Mith in Vedic Sanskrit means “to be opposed to each other”, whereas in Vedic 
mithuna the notion of “pair” prevails. According to PED mithu means 
“opposite”, but Dr Margaret Cone says that it only means “reciprocally”. 
Bheda is “a well-known political term in Sanskrit, meaning the causing of dis- 
sension among enemies, particularly if the enemies consist of allies or a king 
and his feudatories ...”; mithu is not to be explained by the Vedic mithu but 
by Sanskrit mithah (Johnston 1931, p. 573). 

3Most of the Chinese versions (Po 160c, Un 167b, Mu-383a, Yo 11b) omit the 
fact that the Buddha allowed the brahmin to draw this inference, although the 
Buddha had no intention of helping Ajatasattu’s ambition. The Chinese texts 
lead readers to believe that the Buddha prevented the war: he did not get 
blame for the war but he showed his skill. I think the reasons for two different 
narratives are as follows: (1) the Chinese translators purposely omitted this 
part for the above reason or they did not know that the war actually happened 
after the Buddha was visited ; (2) the Pali tradition, knowing this historical 
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them? Out of compassion.' He presumably thought thus: “Even if I do 
not speak, he will go and capture them all within a few days. But if 
speak, it will take three years for him to break up their harmony and 
capture them. Even such a short span of life is important; for while 
living they will each do merit as a basis for their own? salvation.” 

Having rejoiced at (abhinanditva) means having rejoiced in his 
heart. Having appreciated (anumoditva) means having appreciated 
verbally, by saying, “How well spoken this is by the Venerable 
Gotama.” He went his way means he went to the king. 

Then the king asked him:? “O master, what did the Blessed One 
say ?” He replied, “O king, according to the ascetic Gotama’s words, no 
one can capture the Vajjis; but one can do it through diplomacy or by 
destroying their solidarity.” Then the king said to him, “If we use 
diplomacy, we will lose elephants and horses and so on, so we will 
capture them only through destroying their solidarity. What shall we 
do?” 

“O great king, do initiate discussion about the Vajjis* in the 
assembly, Then I will leave, saying, ‘What business are they of yours, O 


fact, had to mention it. Buddhaghosa tries to exonerate the Buddha from pos- 
sible blame for the war, but is unconvincing. 

lWe come to wonder about the position of the Buddha in the conflict between 
Magadha and the Vaijjis. If the Buddha had compassion for the Vajjis, why did 
he not warn the Vajjis of the impending danger from their opponent? 
Remaining silent, he did not condemn war and did not say anything in favour 
of a policy of peace, of non-violence. According to Buddhaghosa’s interpreta- 
tion, the Buddha just aimed to postpone the war by three years in order for the 
Vajjis to do merit for their own salvation. His commentary seems based on the 
result rather than on the situation in which the Buddha found himself. The 
silent way the Buddha took in this case contrasts with the active part he played 
in the dispute between the Sadkyas and the Koliyas (Ja V 412ff., Sv IL 672f,, 
Dhp-a II 254ff.). 

2Mp IV 16,29 omits. 

3Mp IV 17.4-s, without giving the following story, briefly states that the king 
destroyed them by sending him to break up their unity. 

4N® Il 222,24 reads vajjim for vajji. And below. 
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great king? Let them live on agriculture, trade and so on, undertaken 
with their own property. These people are kings.! Then you should say, 
‘Why does this? brahmin bar discussion about the Vajjis?’ And I will 
send a letter to them during the daytime. You should have it seized and 
incriminate me. You should do nothing like imprisoning or flogging me, 
but just shave my head and expel me from the city. Then J shall say, ‘I 
had the rampart and moat made for your city, I know the strong? and 
weak places, the shallow and deep places. Now I [523] will soon* set 
you straight.’ Having heard that, you should say, ‘Let him go.’” 

The king did it all. The Licchavis heard of his deportation and said, 
“The brahmin is crafty.© Don’t allow him to cross the river Ganga!” 
Then,’ when certain men said, “It is because there was discussion about 
us, they say, that he has had this done to him”,® they said, “All right, 
then, let him come.” He went to see the Licchavis, and when they asked 
him why he had come, he told them what had happened. “To give so 
heavy a punishment for such a trifle is not proper,” said the Licchavis, 
“What is your position? there?” “I was an investigating councillor.” 
They said, “Have that same position.” He conducted investigations 


'The point of this remark seems to be that the Vajjis, who can claim ksatriya 
status, are thus of the same status as Ajatasattu, so that he has no right to inter- 
fere in their affairs. 


2N® II 223.1 adds bho, a disrespectful term of address. 

3For thira (misprint), read thira. N® 11 223,5 reads kira. 

4B, C read “at last, finally” (cirassam) for “soon” (na cirass’ eva). 

5B, C omit. Evidently “set straight” is an idiom rather like English “sort out” 
(RFG). 

The text reads “come” (@gato) and B reads “dismissed” (sattho). Read satho 
with C and N® II 223.8. 

TNE II 2239 reads tatra for tato. 

8For karoti, read kato with N® II 223,10. According to the latter, he has been 
made to leave his country. 

°Thén’ antara. Thana is here used in the sense of ‘position’ or ‘rank’. Literally 
the Licchavis ask: “Do you have another position there ?” 
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well.! Sons of the kings [i.e. the young Licchavis] learnt the skill from 
him. 

Having established his worth, he one day took one of the Licchavis 
to one side and asked, “Do they plough an irrigated field?”? “Yes, they 
do.” “Having yoked two oxen?” “Yes, having yoked two oxen.” After 
saying only so much, he went back. Then another person asked the man, 
“What did the master say ?” He did not believe [that that was] what he 
had said. But as he thought, “This fellow is not telling me the truth”, he 
broke with him. Again another day, the brahmin took one of the 
Licchavis to one side and asked, “With what sort of curry have you 
eaten [your rice] ?”, and went back. Again another man asked that man 
and did not believe him and fell out with him in the same way. 

Again another day the brahmin took one of the Licchavis to one 
side and asked, “Are you doing very badly, as people say?” He an- 
swered, “Who said so?” “Such-and-such a Licchavi.” And again he 
took another to one side and asked, “Are you, as people say, a coward 
by nature ?” “Who said so?” “Such-and-such a Licchavi.” So by telling 
one that another had said what he had not, in three years he so set those 
kings at odds that no two persons would go the same way together. 

When he had done this, he had the drum for assembly taken round.3 
The Licchavis said, “Let the lords assemble! Let the heroes* 
assemble !”, but they did not assemble themselves. The brahmin sent 
word to the king, saying, “Now is the time, attack quickly !” 

The king, on hearing this, had the military drum taken round and 
left. The people of Vesali heard of it and had the drum carried round 
saying, “We will not allow the king to cross the Ganga.” Even when 
they heard it saying, “Go to fight, O heroic kings !”, [524] they did not 
assemble. Even though they had the drum carried round saying, “We 
will not allow them to enter the city, we will keep the gates closed”, not 


IN® II 223,15 reads sutthutaram (“very well”) for sutthu. 

2NE II 233,18 reads daraka for kedaram; “Do young men plough?” 
3Put a full stop instead of a colon after carapesi. 

4For surd (“gods”) read sitra (“heroes”). 
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even one person came to the assembly. So he entered with the gates still 
wide open, and only left after annihilating them all.! 


1.3. Commentary on Conditions for Monks’ Welfare 

6. In the passage beginning then the Blessed one, soon after he 
had gone, having caused to assemble (sannipdtetva): He sent men of 
supernormal powers to remote monasteries and he himself went to 
nearby monasteries, and caused people to assemble by saying, “O 
venerable monks, please assemble, the Blessed One wants you to 
assemble.” Those which are not destructive (aparihdniye) means 
those which do not cause loss, causes of prosperity. 

I will teach (desessami): I will talk, making them [the causes of 
prosperity] as manifest as if I were setting up a thousand moons and a 
thousand suns, as if I were lighting up a thousand lamps in a four- 
walled house. In the text, they assembled frequently: This is said 
exactly in the same way as in the Vajji-suttaka.? 

In this connection, moreover, if they do not assemble frequently, 
they do not hear the news which comes from all regions. Then they do 
not know that in such-and-such a monastery the boundary? has become 
unclear so that the Uposatha and Pavarand ceremonies have stopped; 
that in such-and-such a place monks practise medicine,4 and run 


' According to the Jaina version, at the end of the war Chetaka, the leader of the 
Vajjian Republic, drowned himself in a well and the remnant of the Licchavis 
fled to Nepal (Mishra 1962, p. 261). Enumerating the causes of the Vajjian 
fall, Mishra (p. 262) concludes: “The most important cause seems to have 
been the lack of unity which was a general weakness of ancient Indian 
republics.” 

2Mp IV 17,6 and CSS read Vajji-sattake (“the set of seven [conditions] for the 
Vajjis”). This is another name for the Sarandada-sutta, Vajji-vagga (AN IV 
16f.; DPPN s.v.). 

3Sima: a boundary determined by the monks at one place for holding the 
Uposatha and other formal acts of the Sangha. All the monasteries and other 
residences of the monks of a region may come within one simd. For determin- 
ing the sima, see Sp III 1091~106; Vin I 106, 108ff. 

4It is clear from numerous examples in the Vinaya (Vin II 41-144), and from 
the high praise accorded to Jivaka and other physicians, that the objection was 
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messages! and so on; that they constantly drop hints [for donations]* 
and make a livelihood from the flowers and other donations. When the 
corrupt monks realize that the Community of monks is negligent, they 
form groups and cause the teaching (sdsana) to decline. 

But if they assemble frequently, they hear the various news. Then 
they send a group of monks to correct the boundary; they make them 
observe the Uposatha and Pavarana ceremonies, and so on; they send 
those of noble lineage? to the place crowded with monks who are 
making a wrong livelihood? and make them recite the noble lineage 
(Ariyavamsa);> they make monks who know the Vinaya censure the 
corrupt monks. When the corrupt monks realize that the Community is 
not negligent, so that they are not able to wander around, forming 
factions, they become isolated and run away. Prosperity and loss should 
here be understood in this way. 

Being harmonious, and so on: When the drum or gong? is struck 
to call the Community together, either in order to take care of a stiipa 


to a monk’s practising medicine as a means of livelihood. (Dial 1 26, n. 1) 

1Monks are not allowed to do servile duties by taking messages, going on 
errands or acting as go-betweens for kings, ministers of state, kshatriyas, 
brahmins or young men (DN I 8). 

2Begging or asking by intimation or hinting by gesture and voice is condemned 
at Vin I 72, II 144, IV 290; Vism, 41. 

3ariya-vamsike. Neither the Paccekabuddha nor the Bodhisattva can have a 
vamsa. The Sammasambuddha can, since he preaches the dhamma and estab- 
lishes an organisation, the Samgha, as an instrument of continuing succour 
(Gokhale, p. 6). 

4The various kinds of wrong livelihood are enumerated at DN I 9-12. 

5The vamsa is “the transmission of tradition of the Buddha (or Buddhas), the 
dhamma in its textual and doctrinal form and the lineages of teachers in the 
samgha” (Gokhale, p. 7). The contents of the Ariyavamsa are found in the 
Uruvela-vagga of the catukka-nipdta at AN II 27. “It deals with the four 
Ariyavamsa and seems to have been known by several names: Ariyavamsa, 
Mahba-Ariyavamsa and also Vamsa-sutta.” (Rahula, pp. 270-71) 

For ghanthiya, Mp IV 17,24 and SS read gandiya (a special kind of resonant 
wooden block), which may be the correct reading. 
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(cetiya) or to cover [roof] a house for a Bo-tree! or a hall for the 
Uposatha, or because of a wish to establish a disciplinary convention or 
to give some teaching,” those who put it off, saying, “I have to work on 
a robe, I have to fire an alms bowl, I have to do new [building] work”, 
are not said to assemble in harmony. But if they put aside all that work 
and all assemble at the very first stroke,* saying “Me first, me first”, that 
is what is called “assembling in harmony.” 

But if after assembling and thinking and discussing and [525] doing 
what has to be done, they do not adjourn all together, that is called “they 
do not adjourn in harmony. “For if they adjourn like that [not all at 
once], those who leave first think: “What we heard was external5 talk, 
the decisive discussion will come now.” But if they all adjourn simulta- 
neously, saying “Me first, me first”, that is what is called “adjourning in 
harmony”. 

Moreover, when news comes that the monastic boundary in such- 
and-such a place has become unclear so that the Uposatha and Pavarana 
ceremonies have stopped, and in such-and-such a place corrupt monks 
in large numbers practise medicine and so on, when it is asked, “Who 
will go to stop them?” if they all go out, saying “Me first, me first”, that 
is what is called “adjourning in harmony”. 


‘Closer to the tree was the Bodhi-ghara or Bodhi-geha. Unlike the cetiya- 
ghara, this structure which was like a chapel was built not over the tree, but 
round its trunk, below the branches. Sometimes there were images of the 
Buddha in the Bodhi-house. Like the cetiya-geha this building, too, was per- 
haps meant to give shelter to the devotees who circumambulated the sacred 
tree” (Rahula, pp. 120-21). 

2Mp IV 17,24 omits. 

3If a monk did not attend to the work on new buildings or repairs to old ones, he 
was blamed by others for neglecting his duty (Vism 88-89). 

4Although ekappahdrena means “all at once” at Vism 418, here it seems to 
mean “at one blow” (on the drum or gong). 

Si.e. irrelevant. 
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If they see a visitor, they do not direct him to such-and-such a cell, 
saying, “Who are we?” but all do their duties.” If they see that his bowl 
or robes are worn out,? they look for a bowl or robes for him according 
to the begging rules.‘ If he is ill, they look for medicine. If he is really 
ill and has no one to look after him, they do not direct him to such-and- 
such a cell but look after him in their own cells. Since even a single 
person who falls short becomes a fetter, they win the favour of a wise 
monk and get him to suspend that fetter.5 Then it is said, “They act in 
harmony to do what the Community should do.” 

What has not been enacted, and so on: It is said, “They enact 
what has not been enacted”, i.e. they compose® an unlawful new 
convention or precept, like the monks in Savatthi in the section on old 
mats (Purdna).’ It is said, “They abrogate the established,” if they 


ii. disclaiming responsibility. 

2The duties of resident monks towards incoming monks are given at Vin II 209f. 

3Mp IV 18,15 reads chinna- (“broken”) for jinna-. 

4For lodgings and food monks depended on lay followers, but they were not 
allowed to ask for robes or material from anyone. But in some cases, when 
robes were stolen or destroyed, a monk could ask some from any man or 
woman. He could go to a nearby monastery and take a robe from that 
monastery (vihdra-civara, robes left in dwellings or monasteries by lay people 
for monks who might have need of them) (Vin III 210-12). For details, see 
Wijayaratna, chapter 3. When his begging-bowl became worn out, a monk 
could get another one from the Community, but the old one had to be clearly 
worn through in five different places (Vin III 242-47). 

>The subcommentary seems to take gantha as pali (Sv-pt II 163.3). Another pos- 
sible translation : “When even a single text is corrupt, they treat a wise monk 
kindly and make him emend the text.” However, I feel rather sure that the sub- 
commentary has misunderstood ukkhipapeti, which cannot mean “emend”, and 
in any case that does not fit the context. Mp IV 18,18-19 reads olfyamanako 
(“clinging to worldliness”) for ohiyamanako ; N° II 226,2 reads oliyamdnako. 

6Mp IV 18,23 reads ganhanta for bandhanta. 

7The monks in Savatthi made an agreement that for three months anyone who 
went to see the Blessed One (except the person who brought him food), as he 
wished to meditate in solitude during this time, would be guilty of a pdcittiya 
offence. But Upasena, disregarding this agreement, approached the Blessed 
One. The Buddha was pleased to see him and his company well disciplined. 
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explain the teaching contrary to the doctrine and discipline, like the 
Vajjian monks in Vesali a hundred years after the Blessed One’s 
parinibbana.! It is said, “They do not conduct themselves according to 
the precepts as enacted”, if they consciously break the various minor 
tules, like the followers of Assaji and Punabbasu.? 

But if they do not compose any new convention or precept, if they 
explain the teaching according to the doctrine and the discipline, if they 
do not abrogate even the various minor precepts, then it is said that they 
“do not enact what has not been enacted, and do not abrogate what has 
been enacted, and conduct themselves according to the precepts as 
enacted,” just as did the Venerable Upasena? and the Venerable Yasa, 
son of Kakanda.* 


Upasena claimed that he ordained no one who did not promise to follow the 
ascetic practices he himself performed. (Vin III 230ff.) 

'The Vajjian monks in Vesali promulgated ten practices as follows: (1) storing 
salt in a horn, (2) two fingers, i.e. eating when the sun’s shadow has passed 
two fingers’ breadth beyond noon, (3) going to another village after eating 
once, (4) the holding of Uposatha separately by monks dwelling in the same 
district (@vdsa), (5) approbation (anumati) of an act when the assembly is 
incomplete, (6) following a teacher’s rule of conduct (dcinna), (7) partaking of 
sour milk, (8) drinking new palm-wine, (9) using mats with fringes, 10) han- 
dling gold and silver. Among them the last item is the most controversial. This 
list is correct only according to the Theravadin tradition. For the ten points and 
the Yasa episode, see Vin Il 301ff.; Lamotte 1988, pp. 126ff. 

?The followers of Assaji and Punabbasu lived in Kitagiri, between Savatthi and 
Alavi. They were guilty of violating various precepts great or small ; sending 
garlands of flowers to girls and women of good families and also to slave girls, 
lying with such women, disregarding the precepts regarding the eating of food 
at the wrong time, using perfumes and so on. (Sp III 625, DPPN I 225ff.) 

3Upasena Vanhgantaputta was born in Nalaka as the younger brother of 
Sariputta. He adopted various dhutarigas (forest-dweller’s practice, a refuse- 
rag-wearer’s, a practice of being an eater of what is dropped into his bowl) and 
persuaded others to do likewise (Vin III 230/f.). The Buddha declared him to 
be the foremost of those who were altogether charming (samanta- 
pasadikdnam). (AN 1 24) 

4S omit. He was a pupil of Ananda. When he discovered that the Vajjian 
monks had raised the Ten Points, and that they were publicly asking for money 
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It is also like Mahakassapa! when he established the tradition with 
these words:? “Let the venerable members of the Community listen to 
me. We have precepts connected with householders,* and even our 
householders know: ‘Such-and-such is suitable for you who are ascetics 
and sons of the Sakyas, but such-and-such is not suitable.’ If [526] we 
abrogate the various minor precepts, there will be those who will say, 
‘The ascetic Gotama enacted precepts for his disciples which lasted as 
long as smoke.* As long as their Master lived, they trained themselves 
according to his precepts; now that their Master has died, they stop 
doing so.’ If the Community sees fit, let it not enact what has not been 
enacted, nor abrogate what has been enacted, but conduct itself 
according to the precepts as enacted.” 


from their lay disciples, he protested against such misdemeanours. After 
obtaining his opinion on the matter, an assembly of monks was held. At the 
end of the enquiry the decision was made against the ten points of the Vajjian 
monks. Then a recital of the Vinaya was held, and was called the Sattasati. 
The Sattasati Recital (the second Recital) was also named Yasathera-sangiti, 
obviously because of the important role played by Yasa. (DPPN s.v.; E. 
Lamotte 1988, pp. 124-40.) 

\He was declared foremost among those who upheld minute observances of 
form (dhutavadanam) (AN 124). 

2mp IV 19,3 simply mentions the name Kassapa without giving an account of 
his speech. The following speech of Kassapa’s is again given at Sy II 592,28- 
§93,3 and Vin II 288,16-26. 

3This refers to the sekhiya rules. These were mainly to do with collecting alms: 
a monk should not go to certain houses only, bypassing others; he must not 
ask for any particular food of his liking ; if a woman offers food, he must not 
look at her beauty or ugliness, or speak to her; after receiving alms he is 
expected to say a blessing; he should have no ill-feeling for householders who 
refuse to give. There are also rules of etiquette for other interactions with the 
laity (Vin II 214ff-). 

4While “lasting no longer than a puff of smoke” is an obvious simile, which 
need not refer to any particular smoke, the subcommentary interprets this as a 
reference to the Buddha’s funeral pyre (Sv-pt 163). S reads dhuva-kalikam 
(“for ever”), which seems wrong. And Horner misinterprets as follows: “At 
the time of his cremation a rule of training had been laid down by the recluse 
Gotama for disciples” (BD V 399). 
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Only increase: Only increase in qualities such as keeping the 
precepts (sila), not decrease. The elders (thera) means those who have 
reached a state of being firm (thira), endowed with the qualities which 
make the elder.' The seniors (rattafifiu)? means those who know many 
nights. The old renouncers (cira-pabbajita) means that it is long since 
they renounced. The fathers of the Community means those standing 
in the position of a father to the Community. The leaders of the 
Community means that by standing in the position of a father they lead 
the Community ; they go in front to make it live according to the three 
kinds of training.* 

If they do not pay honour and so forth to them, and do not5 go to 
visit them for advice two or three times [a day], then the elders do not 
give them advice and do not tell them about the tradition and do not get 
them to learn the Teaching (dhamma) expressed in the ways that are 
essential. They are let go° by the elders and diminish in such good 
qualities as the main categories of the Teaching (dhamma-kkhandha),’ 


'There are four things which make the elder: (1) being virtuous; (2) knowing 
the doctrines by heart; (3) practising the four jhdnas ; (4) being conscious of 
having attained freedom (AN II 22). While the word thera (elder) is derived 
from Sanskrit sthavira, it could possibly also, as here envisaged, correspond to 
Sanskrit sthairya (firmness) (RFG). 

Although the commentaries (Pj Il 423, Sp 193) analysed the compound as 
being from ratta (= ratna or ratra) + -fifiu (-jfia), with rama taken as nibbana, 
and rdtra being interpreted as referring to the number of nights, the word is to 
be connected with the Ardha-Magadhi word rdiniya (< rajanya) “royal, related 
to a king”. The original meaning of the word would be “possessing jewels”, 
probably “possessing the jewels of the teaching” in a religious sense (Norman 
1992, pp. 165-67). 

3An analysis as bahuvrihi. 

4Mp IV 19,10 reads sikkhdsu for sikkhapadesu. Sikkhd is of three types: training 
in higher morality, in higher mentality, and in higher understanding. 

58S wrongly omit na. 

®C reads visamsatthd (“lived separately”). 

7These are the four main portions or articles of the Dhamma: virtue (sila), con- 
centration (samadhi), wisdom (panna), liberation (vimutti) (DN III 229). 
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beginning with virtue (sila), and what are called the seven noble 
treasures (satta ariya-dhana).! 

But if they do pay honour and so forth to the elders and do go to 
visit them, then the elders do give them advice: “This is how you 
should go forwards; this is how you should return ; this is how you 
should look ahead; this is how you should look around; this is how you 
should bend your limbs; this is how you should stretch them ; this is 
how you should wear your cloak and robe and carry your bowl.” They 
tell them about the tradition and get them to learn the Teaching 
(dhamma) expressed in the ways? that are essential. They instruct them 
in the thirteen ascetic practices (terasahi dhutangehi)> and the ten 
instances of [profitable] talk (dasahi kathavatthiihi).* And they follow 
their advice and fulfil the life of a renunciate by increasing in such good 
qualities as virtue. Here increase and loss should be understood? in this 
way. 

Repeated becoming (punabbhavo) means “giving repeated becom- 
ing”. [A feminine nominative] pono-bhavika is “connected with 


These are seven good qualities ; faith (saddha), virtue (sila), sense of shame 
(hiri), remorse (ottappa), learning (suta), liberality (caga), wisdom (pafifia) 
(DN Hf 153, 251). 

2Dhamma-pariyaya, which literally means “a way round” is “a short discourse, 
or a verse, or a poem, with a moral or a text; usually an expression of a single 
point of doctrine” (PED). For a discussion, see Gombrich 1996, p. 65. 

3 This is a set of practices for a scrupulous person (PED). The thirteen are (1) the 
refuse-ragman’s practice, (2) triple-robe-wearer’s practice, (3) almsfood- 
eater’s, (4) house-to-house goer’s, (5) the practice of being a lone-session- 
eater, (6) the practice of being an eater of what is dropped into the bowl, (7) 
afterfood-refuser’s, (8) forest-dweller’s, (9) tree-root-dweller’s, (10) open-air- 
dweller’s, (11) charnel-ground-dweller’s, (12) any-bed-user’s, (13) sitting- 
man’s. (Vism 59-80) 

4Ten good themes of conversation are on (1) wanting little (appiccha), (2) con- 
tentment (santutthi), (3) aloofness (paviveka), (4) ungregariousness (a- 
samsagga), (5) stirring up energy (viriyarambha), (6) moral habit (sila), (7) 
concentration, (8) wisdom, (9) freedom, (10) the knowing and seeing of the 
freedom (vimuttifidnadassana) (MN Ill 113, AN Ii 117, Vin II 21, Mil 344). 

SMp IV 19,22 reads datthabba for veditabba. 
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tepeated becoming” because that is its characteristic, meaning that it 
gives [produces] rebirth.! They do not come under the power of that 
[craving] leading to rebirth: If for the sake of the four requisites? they 
go round from village to village, following their attendants’ footsteps, it 
is said, “They come under the power of that craving.” The others are not 
[527] said to do so. In this text the prosperity and loss are obvious. 

In the forest dwellings (Gravifiakesu): in those more than five 
hundred bow lengths [fathoms] distant.3 Longing for (sapekhd) means 
having desire* or having inclination. If one achieves meditative 
absorption (hana) in a dwelling-place in the neighbourhood of a village 
and as soon as one emerges from it one hears the sounds of women, 
men, children and so on, then one’s spiritual attainments are sure to be 
lost. But a forest-dweller sleeps in a forest,> and as soon as he wakes up® 
he hears the sound of animals like lions, tigers and peacocks.” From that 
he derives joy;* he keeps it alone in mind and keeps the highest result. 
Thus the Blessed One praises the monk in the forest, even if he just 
sleeps, more than the monk who has achieved meditative absorption 
while sitting in a dwelling-place in the neighbourhood of a village.? 


'Mp IV 1923-24 gives a different wording and punctuation. 

The four necessities of a monk’s daily life are: clothing (civara), alms food 
(pindapata), a dwelling-place (sendsana), medicine (bhesajja). 

3The definition of forest (Grafifia) varies in the Vinaya, the Abhidhamma, and 
the Suttanta methods. According to the Suttanta method, the distance is 
measured by means of a drawn standard bow from the gate pillars if the village 
has a wall, or from the first stone-throw if the village has no wall, up to the 
monastery-wall (Vism 71-73). 

4Mp IV 20,5 omits. 

5Mp IV 208 reads arafifiasendsane (“in a forest dwelling-place”) for arafifie. 

®Mp IV 209 reads vibuddhamatto for ‘patibuddhamatto. 

7Mp IV 209 reads cora (“a thief”) for mora. 

8BS read yatha Grafiiakam ; “having got joy from a forest”. 

91 am unsure about this sentence but take the word bhikkhuno as an ablative of 
comparison. “Nagita, I am pleased with the forest-life of that brother.” (AN II 
343). 
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Therefore for that very reason he said, “They will be longing for 
dwelling-places in the forests.” 

They will establish mindfulness (sati) in themselves: They will 
establish mindfulness each! within himself. The well-behaved 
(pesala): those whose behaviour (sila) is good (piya). In this context 
the residents in a monastery who do not wish their fellows in the holy 
life to come have no faith, no trust. They do not go out to meet the 
monks who have arrived,” do not take their bowls and robes for them, 
do not prepare seats, do not pick up a fan, and so on. Then they get a 
bad reputation: “The monks dwelling in such-and-such a monastery 
have no faith, no trust. They do not do their duties towards monks who 
have entered the monastery.” 

If they hear that, even monks who come to the gate of the 
monastery do not enter it. So monks who have not yet come do not 
come. But even? if there is no comfortable accommodation for visitors, 
those who have come in ignorance, thinking they would stay, later 
realize: “Although we have come, who will stay while these residents 
[behave] in that way?” and they leave. So the monastery becomes one 
in which other monks do not stay. Then the residents in that monastery 
cannot see virtuous monks and so cannot remove their doubts or receive 
training in behaviour or listen to sweet preaching. They never grasp the 
doctrines* which they have not yet grasped or rehearse those which they 
have. So they have loss only, not prosperity. 

But those who want their fellows in the holy life to come have faith 
and trust. Whenever their fellows in the holy life come* they go out to 


1Mp IV 20,15 reads attand for attano. 

2Mp IV 20,19 adds vikdram (“at the monastery”). 

3Read pi for va with B, C. 

4The subcommentary (Sv-pt II 164,5) glosses these as pariyattidhamma, “the 
texts to be learnt”, i.e. the Tipitaka comprising the nine divisions ; sutta, geyya, 
veyyakarana, gatha, udana, itivuttaka, jataka, abbhutadhamma, vedalla. 

SMp IV 20,25 reads Ggatdnam for agatagatanam. 
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meet them and so on, and arrange accommodation for them. By receiv- 
ing them, they embark on the behaviour proper to a monk, dispel their 
doubts, and get to listen to sweet preaching. They can hear the sweet 
doctrine. Then they get a good reputation: “The monks in such-and- 
such a monastery have such faith and trust that they do their duties, and 
behave hospitably.” Having heard that, monks come! even from far 
away. The residents in the monastery [528] do their duties towards 
them. They come near to salute an elder visitor and ask him to be 
seated. They take a seat near a junior and sit down. When seated they 
ask: “Will you stay in this monastery or leave ?” If he says he will 
leave, they do not allow him to leave, saying things like, “This 
dwelling-place is suitable, it is easy to get almsfood.”” 

If he is an expert in the Discipline (vinaya) they rehearse the disci- 
pline with him. If he is an expert in the sermons (sutta) they rehearse the 
various teachings with him. They follow the advice of the visiting elders 
and attain arahantship with the analyses (patisambhida).? The visitors 
will say, “Though when we came we thought that we would stay one or 
two days, it is such a pleasure to live with these people that we will stay 
ten or twelve years.” In this way loss and prosperity should be under- 
stood here. 

7. In the second of the sets of seven, they are ‘finding pleasure in 
work’ (kamm’dramda) because for them work (kammam) is a pleasure 
(aramo). They are ‘delighting in work’ (kamma-rata) because they 
delight in work (kamme).3 They are devoted to the pleasure of work 
(kamm’aramatam anuyutta): devoted (anuyuttd) is yoked (yutta), 
engaged in (payutta). In the text work (kamma) refers to the work 


'Mp IV 21,16 reads dgacchanti for enti. 

?There are four patisambhidas : (1) attha-patisambhida (“analysis of meanings 
in extension”), (2) dhamma-patisambhida (“analysis of reasons, conditions, or 
causal relations”), (3) nirutti-patisambhida (“analysis of definitions”), (4) 
patibhana-patisambhida (“analysis of intellect”), to which things knowable by 
the foregoing processes are presented (PC, PP. 377-82, AN II 160, Vibh 293- 
305). 

3i.e. kamma in the compound is to be analysed as a locative. 
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which has to be done, such as looking after robes, making robes, lining 
them (upatthambhana),! making a needle-case,’ a bag to carry a bowl, a 
shoulder strap, a belt (kaya-bandhana),? a proper waterpot (dhamma- 
karaka),* a reading desk, a stool [to put the unwashed foot on], a broom 
and so on. For some monks spend a whole day in doing these things 
alone; it is them that this rejects.> But when one does these things only 
at the time for doing them, i.e. takes instruction at the time for 
instruction, studies during the time for study, performs one’s duties in 
the courtyard round a shrine (cetiya) at the time for doing that,® applies 
his mind at the time for applying it,’ then he is not called “one finding 
pleasure in work.” 

Those who do not find pleasure in talking: If one spends day and 
night merely in idle chat and gossip about the appearance of women and 
men and so on, such a person puts no limit on his talk, and he is called 
“one who finds pleasure in talking.” But one is said not to find pleasure 
in talking if day and night one talks about the teachings and answers 
questions. Even if he says little, he certainly puts a limit on his talk. 


!The subcommentary limits it to repairing clothes by lining them. (Sv-pt II 
164,15). 

2§S omit. Monks and nuns were allowed to own a sewing kit because when a 
robe was tom it was not to be worn again before it was mended (Wijayaratna, 
p. 46). 

3]ts use was permitted by the Buddha after a rather comic incident (Vin II 135). 

4B reads dhammakarana. Dhammakaraka is a proper or regulation water-pot, 
ie. a pot with a filter for straining water, as was used by ascetics (PED). 

5Mp IV 22 gives a shorter comment than our text. 

SIt was a custom among monks to sweep the courtyard of the cetiya daily and, 
after worship; to sit together there enjoying the serenity of the moment and 
recite suttas in devotion to the Buddha. At the end of this recitation, a sermon 
was given, followed by a free discussion. This routine generally took place in 
the evening (Rahula, p. 179). 

7In order to announce the various items of the timetable, a drum (bheri), gong 
(yama-gandi), time-pole (kalatthambha), watch-machine (yama-yanta) and so 
forth were employed. (Rahula, p. 174) 
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Why ? Because it is said! “O monks, when you assemble you should do 
one of two things: either talk about the teachings? or keep noble 
silence.”? 

Those who do not find pleasure in sleeping: If one does fall 
asleep, overcome by sloth and drowsiness, even while going or sitting 
or lying,* one is called “one who finds pleasure in sleep”. But if one’s 
consciousness [529] sinks into subconsciousness (bhavariga)> because 
of physical sickness, one is not one who finds pleasure in sleeping. 
Therefore he said, “I acknowledge, Aggivessana,® that during the last 
month of the hot season, I returned from alms collecting after the meal 
and arranged the outer cloak folded into four and went to sleep on my 
right side, mindful and aware.” 


'The same instruction is given at Ud 31,15-17, MN I 161,31-33. 

2Ps II 169 relates it to the ten good themes of conversation, which are given at 
n. I onp. 28. 

3The Sv-pt II 164,25 defines it as the attainments of meditation (samdpatti) ; the 
four jhdnas, the realm of the infinity of space, realm of the infinity of con- 
sciousness, realm of nothingness, realm of neither perception nor non- 
perception. But Ps II 169 limits it to the second jhana. 

4Mp IV 22,16 reads sayano for nipanno. 

5On the origin and etymology of the term, see Collins, 1982, pp. 238-40. The 
concept of bhavariga is employed to explain the condition of deep sleep, in 
which no conscious processes, no dreams, occur. “When one is deeply asleep, 
one’s mind is in the bhavariga state” (Mil 299). 

It is probably the name of a brahmin clan. The name is used by the Buddha in 
addressing Saccaka Niganthaputta. He had two interviews with the Buddha, as 
recorded in the Ciila-Saccaka and Maha-Saccaka Suttas. Both his parents were 
Niganthas (Ps I 450, DPPN s.v.). 

7This is the Buddha’s answer to Aggivessana’s question : “This is to be believed 
of the good Gotama, for he is a perfected one, a fully Self-awakened One. But 
does the good Gotama allow that he sleeps during the day?” To Aggivessana, 
who regards sleeping as “a deluded man’s way of living”, the Buddha replies: 
“It is not in that way that a man is either deluded or not deluded.” He goes on 
to explain that whether or not a man is deluded depends on his possession or 
non-possession of corruptions. It is not a matter of sleeping (MN I 249f.). 
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Those who do not find pleasure in company: If one continually 
sticks to one or two or three people, and does not find enjoyment in 
solitude, one is one who finds pleasure in company.' But if one finds 
joy by oneself in the four kinds of deportment (iriydpatha),? one is not 
to be known as one who finds pleasure in company. 

Those who have no evil desire: Badly behaved people who have 
the desire to develop bad qualities are called ones whose desire is evil. 
In the text with evil friends and so on, those whose friends are evil 
(papamitta) are so because their friends (mitta) are evil (papa).* Those 
whose companions are evil (pdpa-sahdya) are so called because they 
have evil companions (sahdya), in the sense that they accompany (saha- 
ayana) them in all four kinds of deportment. Those inclined towards 
evil (papa-sampavanka) are so called because they incline to evil things 
by bending, leaning, being disposed to them. 

With only low things (oramattakena): with things which are not 
excellent at all, with mere insignificant things. Midway (antara): 
having not attained arahantship, somewhere on the way [to arahantship]. 
End (vosdnam) means completion. Thinking, “That is enough”, he 
draws back, he stops doing what he has to do.> This is meant: As long 


1 The longest eulogy of solitude is found in the Khaggavisana-sutta, which con- 
tains forty-one stanzas (Sn 35-75). Each stanza (but one) ends with the phrase 
“go alone like the (one horn of a) rhinoceros”. The one horn of a rhinoceros 
symbolises ascetic solitude. However, true solitude is internal, not physical. “A 
genuinely solitary monk is not one who lives physically alone, but one who is 
not attached to the objects of sensual pleasure, and who frees himself from 
slavery and chains of desire” (Wijayaratna, p. 115). 

2There are four postures : walking, standing, sitting, lying down. 

3“Following, frequenting the company of and associating with, resorting to and 
consorting with, being devoted to and enthusiastic about, and having intimate 
relations with such persons as are faithless, immoral, uneducated, selfish and 
foolish — this is called evil companionship.” (Mp I 80-81, Dhs 1326). 

4ie. the series of words beginning with papa-, except the last, are bahuvrihi 
compunds. 

SMp IV 23,17 and SS omit. 
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as they do not come to an end with purity of morals (sila-parisuddhi)! 
alone, or with insight (vipassana)? alone, or with meditation (jhana) 
alone, or with the state of a stream-enterer (sotapanna) alone, or with 
the state of a once-returner (sakada@gdami)} alone, or with the state of a 
non-returner (andgami) alone, so long only prosperity, not decline, is to 
be expected of the monks. 

8. In the third set of seven items, those who have faith (saddha) 
means those endowed with faith. There are four kinds of faith: faith as 
what is to be resorted to (@gamaniya-saddha) faith as attainment 
(adhigama-saddha), faith as tranquil joy (pasdda-saddhd), faith as 
trusting (okappana-saddhd).> Of these, the faith as what is to be resorted 


'The first of the seven stages of purification ; the rest are (2) purification of 
mind (citta), (3) of views (ditthi), (4) by overcoming doubts (kartkhdvitarana), 
(5) by knowledge and vision of the right and wrong paths (maggdmagga-fidna- 
dassana, (6) by knowledge and vision of the way (patipada-fanadassana), (7) 
by knowledge and vision (jidpadassana) (MN I 147ff.). 

2Mp IV 23,17 omits. 

3Mp IV 23.18 omits this state and the next one. 

4Sy ILL 1029,35 and Ps Il 326,1 read Agamanasaddha. Barua (p. 133) glosses 
this as “the epoch-making faith of a Bodhisatta who is destined to become a 
supreme Buddha”. I follow him in my analysis of the compound, and assume 
that bodhi-satta is felt by Buddhaghosa to derive from bodhi-sakta. However, 
his translation of 4gamaniya-saddhd as “adventist or adventitious faith” seems 
to make little sense. RFG suggests that Buddhas (and future Buddhas) are 
dgamaniya in the sense that one should come to them for refuge. The sub- 
commentary (Sv-pt II 165,10-14) has a different interpretation : 
Agamaniyapatipadaya agatasaddha Ggamaniyasaddha, sa satisaya maha- 
bodhisattanam paropadesena vind saddheyyavatthum aviparitato gahetva 
adhimuccanato ti Gha sabbafiftubodhisattanam hoti ti. (“Agamaniya-saddha 
is faith which has come through the path which is to be traversed. He refers to 
that as the confidence (adhimuccana) which is very much the property of the 
great bodhisattas who correctly grasp the object in which they should have 
faith without instruction from others.” RFG’s translation.) This interpretation 
could perhaps be correct, but it has the defect that it involves taking the first 
compound, agamaniya-saddha as grammatically unlike the other three. The 
other three are clearly karmadhdraya compounds, “faith as X” (RFG), My 
translation preserves the pattern. 


5Saddha in the text is an adjective, but the commentary explains the adjective in 
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to is that of those attached to Enlightenment as omniscient ones 
(sabbaffiu). Faith as attainment is that of noble persons (ariya- 
puggala). But the tranquil joy at the mention of the words “Buddha, 
Doctrine (dhamma), Community (sanigha)” is faith as tranquil joy. But 
having faith by fixing or putting one’s trust in something is faith as 
trusting. And that too is of two kinds which are meant here. For one 
endowed with this faith, given to faith, is like the Venerable Vakkali.! 
For he truly performs his duties in the courtyard round the shrine and 
round the Bo-tree and fulfils all such duties as service to teachers 
(upajjhaya) and deputy teachers (Gcariya). 

Those whose minds have moral shame (hiri-mana)? means those 
whose thoughts are yoked with moral shame, characterised as recoiling 
from evil. Those who have scruples (ottapino): those endowed with 
scruples, characterised as being afraid of evil. Those who have great 
knowledge (bahussutd): here there are two kinds of people with great 
knowledge: those with great knowledge in the sense of learning texts 
(pariyatti)> and [530] those with great knowledge in the sense of insight 
(pativedha).* Learning texts refers to the three baskets (pitaka); insight 


terms of the noun. Although a bit more definition of each kind is given at Sv 
IE 1028-29, Ps Ill 325-26, the meaning is unclear, and pasdda-saddhd is 
reversed with okappana-saddha. 

lRead Vakkalitthera for Vakkhalitthera (N© Il 231,1, DPPN s.v.). He belonged 
to a brahmin family of Savatthi and became versed in the three Vedas. After he 
once saw the Buddha, in order to be closer to the Buddha he became a monk 
and spent all his time in contemplating the Buddha’s person. In the assembly 
of the monks, the Buddha declared him foremost among those who won 
emancipation through faith (saddhadhimuttanam) (DPPN). 

2at Ja I 207 hiri is described as subjective, and ottappa as objective, modesty of 
heart as contrasted with decency in outward behaviour (Dial Il 83, n. 3). 

3The pariyatti dhamma is the doctrine as embodied in the teachings recorded in 
the Scriptures, which has been preserved as the Buddha’s words (buddha- 
vacana), or the Master’s teachings (satthu-sdsana) (Vajirafiana, p. 197). 

4The happiness of liberation (vimutti-sukha) is to be realised, to be penetrated 
by oneself, through nine stages: the four paths (sotapatti, sakadagami, 
andgami, and arahant), the four fruitions of each of these paths and nibbana. 
These nine stages of supramundane (/okuttara) achievements are secured with 
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refers to insight into the truths.! But in this passage learning texts is 
meant: he who has often heard them? has great knowledge. Such people 
are of four kinds: one who gives assistance, one who attends on an 
assembly, one who gives instruction to nuns, one who has great 
knowledge of all matters. The first three types should be understood in 
the way stated in the Ovadavagga* of the Samantapasadika, the 
commentary on theVinaya.* But those who have great knowledge of all 
matters are like the Venerable Ananda; it is they who are meant here. 
Those who undertake effort: those who undertake effort both 
physical and mental. If they stop physical association and stay alone in 
the four kinds of deportment through the eight grounds for initiative 
(attha-Grambha-vatthu),> they are said to undertake physical effort. If 
they stop mental association and stay alone through the eight attain- 
ments (attha-samapatti),® if they do not allow defilements which have 
arisen while they are walking to persist when they stand, and do not 
allow defilements which have arisen while they are standing to persist 
when they sit, and do not allow defilements which have arisen while 
they are sitting to persist when they lie, but suppress defilements at 
whatever point they arise, they are said to undertake mental effort. 


the aid of the teaching and the practice of the religious life. This is called the 
pativedha dhamma (Vajiraiiana, p. 198). 

i.e. penetration into the Four Noble Truths. 

?For bahussuta read bahu suta with N© Il 231.8, 

3The third section of the pacittiya rales in the Suttavibhanga (Vin IV 49-69, V 
16-18). 

4The qualifications of each kind are made at Sp IV 788-90. 

5Read attha-arambha-vatthu-vasena in a compound with N® II 231,15. The eight 
grounds for undertaking effort are given at DN III 256-58. 

®There are two series of attainments: the eight and the nine. The eight consist of 
the four jhdnas and four formless attainments. The last four are specially 
termed samapatti: the attainment of infinite space, the attainment of infinite 
consciousness, the attainment of the sphere of nothingness, the attainment of 
the sphere of neither perception nor non-perception, The nine attainments are 
these eight plus the stage of complete cessation of apperception and sensation 
(safifid-vedayita-nirodha) (Vajiraiiana, pp. 454-68). 
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Those who establish mindfulness (sati):! those who remember 
and recollect things done long before, like Mahagatimba-Abhayatthera,” 
Dighabhanaka-Abhayatthera? and Tipitaka-Cilabhayatthera.* 

Mahagatimba-Abhayatthera, they say, on the fifth day after his 
birth, saw a crow poking its beak into the festive milk-rice and made the 
sound “hum, hum”. Then when he was an elder, monks asked him: 
“From when on do you remember?” and he answered, “From when I 
made a sound, sirs, on the fifth day after my birth.” 

The mother of Dighabhanaka-Abhayatthera, on the ninth day after 
his birth, bent down to kiss him and let her chignon fall. Then a bushel 
of jasmine flowers fell onto the baby’s chest and caused him discom- 
fort. When he was an elder, he was asked, “Sir, from when on do you 
remember ?” and he answered, “From the ninth day after my birth.” 

Tipitaka-Cilabhayatthera got three gates of Anuradhapura closed 
and made the people leave through a single gate and asked each of 
them, “What is your name?” When he was asked that night, “Without 
asking them again, sir, could you get them to answer to their names ?” 
he answered, “Yes, sirs.”> It is with regard to such monks that the texts 
refer to those who have established mindfulness. 


\ Sati (smyti in Sanskrit) has two distinctive functions, namely, meditative mind- 
fulness and recollective memory (Cox, pp..67-100). Here the latter is applied. 
2He is mentioned among those who could remember incidents early in their 
lives. The same account of his earliest recollection is at Nidd-a I 234. He is 

described at Mp II 596. 

3He was also called Maha-Abhaya Thera. He is mentioned as having been con- 
sulted by Maha-Dhammarakkhita and Mallaka on problems connected with 
Abhidhamma (Vibh-a 81, Vism 266). His good memory of very early inci- 
dents is also mentioned at Nidd -a I 234. 

4He was a monk of Ceylon and a well-known commentator ; he is often quoted 
in the commentaries (Vibh-a 11, 16; Vism 69, 394, 397). His description 
(given at the Lohapasdda) of the details connected with the first words uttered 
by the Buddha after his birth and of the manner in which he walked is accepted 
by the tradition as authentic (Sv II 442). 

SInsert sakka ti pucchito before sakka. Sakka Gvuso becomes a separate sentence 
(NE I 232.8). 
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Those who have understanding (pajfifid): those endowed with 
understanding which comprehends the arising and passing away of the 
five aggregates (pafica-khandha). Moreover by these two expressions 
both perfect mindfulness which is prerequisite for insight (vipassana) 
and understanding as insight are predicated of monks [531] who prac- 
tise insight. 

9. In the fourth of the sets of seven, mindfulness (sati) is a factor of 
enlightenment, [i.e. sati-sambojjhanga! is a karmadhdraya compound]. 
The same is true of all of them. The “mindfulness” factor of enlighten- 
ment is characterised by attending. The “investigation of phenomena” 
(dhamma-vicaya) factor of enlightenment is characterised by examin- 
ing. The “energy” (viriya) factor of enlightenment is characterised by 
exertion. The “rapture” (piti) factor of enlightenment is characterised by 
pervading. The “tranquillity” (passaddhi) factor of enlightenment is 
characterised by calming. The “concentration” (samadhi) factor of 
enlightenment is characterised by non-distraction. The “equanimity” 
(upekhda) factor of enlightenment is characterised by discrimination. 

They will develop: They will increase, raising the mindfulness 
factor of enlightenment through four causes, raising the investigation 
factor of enlightenment through six causes, raising the energy factor of 
enlightenment through nine causes, raising the rapture factor of enlight- 
enment through ten causes, raising the tranquillity factor of enlighten- 
ment through seven causes, raising the concentration factor of enlight- 
enment through ten causes, raising the equanimity factor of enlighten- 
ment through five causes.” In this way he expounded factors of en- 
lightenment, which entail the path and fruition of insight (vipassana), 
combining the worldly and the transcendental. 


'The seven factors of enlightenment are counted among the thirty-seven factors 
leading to enlightenment. For further explanation, see Vism 130-31 and Sy III 
785-97- 

2At Vism 132-34 and Sv III 786-97 the details of each item are given, but there 
is a slight difference in enumerating the numbers of causes. 
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10. In the fifth of the sets of seven, perception of impermanence 
(anicca-safina) is perception (sanfa)'! which has arisen with observation 
of impermanence (anicca). The same is true of perception of non-self 
(anatta), and so on. There are also these seven worldly observations 
(satta lokiya-vipassana): “this is excellent, this is good, namely a 
stopping of all impulses (sankhdara), dispassion, cessation.”? It should 
be understood that there are also two transcendent insights, according to 
the traditional text. 

11. In the set of six, kind bodily action (mettam kaya-kamman)> 
means that bodily action should be performed with kind thoughts; this 
is also true of verbal and mental action (vaci-kamma-mano-kammesu). 
The tradition of these refers to monks; they are also applicable to 
householders. For if monks fulfil the practice of the lesser ethics 
(abhisamacarika-dhamma)* with kind thoughts, that is what is called 
their “kind bodily action”. If householders go to worship stiipas or Bo- 
trees, or to invite the Community, or if when they see monks entering 
the village for alms, they go to meet them, take their bowls, prepare 
seats and follow them, this is what is called their “kind bodily action”. 

If monks, with kind thoughts, instruct in good conduct and in 
following the rules and explain meditation exercises and preach the 
doctrine, this is what is called their “kind verbal action”; so is the 
Buddha’s word, the three baskets of the Canon. If the householders say 


!Perception is the taking up, the making, and the remembering of the object’s 
distinctive marks” (Nyanaponika, p. 62). It is cognition as well as recognition, 
both occurring by way of selected marks (p. 63). The English “perceive” is 
derived from the Latin word per-cipere, which means literally “to seize or take 
up thoroughly”; the prefix per corresponding to the Pali sam in safi-janana = 
saminda (p. 65). 

2“The rejection of every attachment, destruction of passion, ... nibbana.” (AN V 
320,23). 

3The same passage from here on to p. 537 occurs at Ps II 395-401. See 
Appendix. 

4i.e. the minor precepts as laid down in the Khandhakas for the monastic life 
(CPD). 
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such things as, [532] “Let us go to worship stiipas (cetiya-vandana)”, 


66 


“Let us go to worship Bo-trees”, “We shall organise! a hearing of the 


248 


doctrine”, “We shall organise an offering of lamps, garlands and 
flowers”, “We shall live undertaking the three forms of good conduct 
(tini sucaritani)”,? “We shall offer ticket meals,3 etc.”, “We shall offer 
lodging during the rainy season”, “Today we shall offer the four requi- 
sites to the Community”, and if after inviting the Community, they say 


oan 


things like, “Prepare food* and so on”, “Prepare seats”, “Supply drink- 
ing water”, “Go out to meet the Community and conduct them in”, “Ask 
them to sit down on the arranged seats”, “Be keen and active in attend- 
ing to them”, that is what is called their “kind verbal action”. 

If monks get up early in the morning, attend to their bodies, go to 
the courtyard around the stiipa and perform their duties and so on,5 and 
then sit down in a secluded dwelling, thinking, “In this monastery may 
the monks be happy without hatred or ill will”, that is said to be their 
“kind mental action”. If the householders think, “May the venerable 
ones be happy without hatred or ill will”, that is said to be their “kind 
mental action”. 

Both publicly and privately (dvi c’ eva raho ca) means both face- 
to-face and out of sight. In this context, if one goes to keep company 
with newly ordained monks in their work on robes and so on, that is 
what is called “kind bodily action face-to-face”. And if one does all the 
right things for elders such as washing their feet, saluting them, fanning 
them,® that is what is called “kind bodily action face-to-face”. If when 


'Ps II 395.16 reads karissama for karessama. And below. 

2i.e, bodily, verbal, and mental. 

3salaka-bhatta, i.e. the food to be distributed by tickets (Vin I 58, 96, I 175; 
Dhp-a I 53). 

4Ps IE 395.19 adds bhojaniya to khadantya. 

5Ps II 395,24-25 reads “having attended to their bodies, having performed the 
duties concerning the courtyard of the shrine”. 


SS add dana. 
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either category [juniors or seniors] have misplaced wooden articles! and 
so on, one makes no criticism, but in their absence straightens things out 
as if one had misplaced them oneself, that is what is called “kind bodily 
action out of sight”. 

A friendly appellation like “Tissa Thera,” the divine elder”? is what 
is called “kind verbal action face-to-face”. If one puts a question about 
his absence in the monastery: “Where is our Tissa Thera, the divine 
elder,* when will he come?”> such affectionate speech is called “kind 
verbal action out of sight”. Looking at someone with a happy face, 
one’s eyes open and moist with kindness, is what is called “kind mental 
action face-to-face”. If one concentrates on thinking, “May Tissa Thera, 
the divine elder, have no sickness, no disease”, that is called “kind 
mental action out of sight”. 

Possessions (/abha) means the necessities obtained, such as robes. 
Things rightful (dhammika): things which have come by the monks’ 
rule of conduct® in accordance with rightness (dhamma), correctly, 
avoiding such wrong livelihood as deceit. Even just what has been put 
into the bowl (antamaso patta-pariyapanna-mattam pi) means even in 
the last resort things put into the bowl, even just two or three spoonfuls 
of alms inside the bowl. [533] 

Eating without apportioning (appativibhatta-bhogi): here are two 
kinds of apportioning; one is apportioned according to food, the other is 
apportioned according to persons. If one apportions it with the thought, 
“{ will give so much, and not so much”, that mental distribution is 


IMonks are allowed to use wooden goods except a sofa (@sandi), a divan 
(pallanka), a wooden bowl (darupatta), and wooden shoes (da@rupaduka) (Vin 
If 143). 

2Tissa Thera is just a common name used conventionally, like John Smith. 

3B reads Revatthera for Devatthera, and below. 

4SS read bhikkhdcariya for Devatthera: “Where has Tissa Thera gone for the 
alms round?” 

5Ps Il 396,5-6 reads “Where is our Devatthera? Where is our Tissatthera ?” 

§Ps Il 396,15 reads bhikkhacariyavattena (“begging rules”) for bhikkh’ Gcara- 
vattena. 
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called “apportioning according to food.” And if one apportions it with 
the thought, “I will give to him and not to him”, that mental distribution 
is called “apportioning according to persons.” If one, without doing 
either of the above, eats unapportioned food, one is called one who is 
eating without apportioning. 

Eating by sharing with virtuous colleagues in the holy life 
(silavantehi sabrahmacarthi sadharana-bhogi) : here the characteristic 
of one eating by sharing is: whatever excellent food one obtains, one 
does not give it to householders out of a desire to win further gains 
through what one has gained. One does not eat it oneself but accepts it,! 
thinking, “May the Community share it.” One takes it and regards the 
food as the property of the Community to be partaken of after beating 
the [meal] gong. Then who achieves this practice of sociability 
(saraniya-dhammo),? who not? One of bad conduct never achieves it, 
because the virtuous do not accept his property. But one of pure conduct 
achieves it without infringing his duty. 

This, they say, is the rule: If one specifically gives to one’s father 
or mother or those like one’s teacher and deputy teacher, then one gives 
what should be given, but one has no sociability: one has the obstacle 
of looking after someone (palibodha-jagganam).3 For the practice of 
sociability (saraniya-dhammo) is suitable only for someone free of 
obstacles. But if one gives to specific people, it should be to the sick, to 
attendants on the sick and to visitors and to those setting out on a 


1 Add na with Ps II 396,28 and N° II 235.1. 

2N© II 2354 reads sdraniya-dhammam for saraniya-dhammam. Against 
Buddhaghosa (e.g. Ps Il 394) and later subcommentaries who derive the word 
Saraniya from the root sy or smy, Bapat (pp. 158-62) suggests that the word 
comes from sam + ran; ran occurs in Vedic Sanskrit in the sense of rejoicing. 
There are six components in the sdraniya-dhamma, which lead to harmony and 
unity in the Community : (1-3) loving-kindness in action, speech and thought, 
(4) charitableness, (5) morality, (6) insight (MN II 250, I 322; DN II 80, I 
245; AN II 288; Mahasi Sayadaw, pp. 61-94). 

3There are ten obstacles: abode, family, gains, a crowd, work, wayfaring, kin, 
ill health, a book, psychic power (Vism 90-97). Here the reference is to family 
(kula) and kin (Aati). 
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journey, and to one who has recently entered the Community who does 
not know where to get a robe or a bowl. Having given to them, he 
should give away what is left, beginning from the seat of the senior 
elder,! not giving little by little but giving to each person according to 
how much he accepts; but if there is nothing left, one should go on 
another alms round and distribute whatever is excellent, beginning from 
the seat of the elder, and then one should eat the remainder. 

Because it is said “with the virtuous”, it is suitable not to give 
anything to one of evil conduct; but this practice of sociability is 
properly achieved in a well-trained assembly, not in an untrained 
assembly.> For in a well-trained assembly, someone who receives 
[support] from another source does not accept, and one who does not 
receive from another source accepts only a suitable amount and no 
more. 

However, even if one thus gives away again and again whatever 
one has received on one’s alms round, sociability is practised for twelve 
years, not beyond. For if in the twelfth year one who practises sociabil- 
ity puts down a bow! full of alms food in the seating hall and goes to 
bathe, and the senior monk of the Community (sargha-tthera)* asks: 
“Whose is this full> bowl?” [534] when people reply : “It belongs to the 
monk who practises sociability,” the elder says: “Bring it,” and 
distributes all the alms food and eats and puts down the empty bowl. 
Then the monk, seeing the empty bowl, thinks: “They ate it up without 
leaving me anything”, and gets sad. So his sociability is disrupted, and 
he has to practise it for another twelve years. Like the probation period 
of a former member of a non-Buddhist sect,® this has to be done in full 


lie. in order of seniority (Mahasi Sayadaw, p. 71). 

2Ps II 397,11-12 reads “but this practice of sociability is not achieved in an 
untrained assembly”. 

3Ps II 397,12 and SS omit the phrase “not in an ...”. 

4i.e. the most senior monk present (RFG). 

SPs II 397,19 omits. 

Converts from other heterodox sects who desire to receive pabbajja and 
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again once it has been broken. But if he thinks: “This is indeed 
profitable for me, this is really beneficial for me, that without even 
asking my permission my colleagues in the holy life enjoy the contents 
of my bow!”, and he becomes happy, he has truly fulfilled the practice. 

In this way one who has perfected the practice of sociability has no 
envy or jealousy. He becomes popular and can easily get the requisites ; 
the contents of his bowl, though he gives them away, are never 
exhausted. When the goods are to be distributed, he gets the best of the 
goods. When there is danger or famine, the deities are concerned about 
him. Here are exemplary stories. 

Tissa Thera, they say, lived in Lenagiri! monastery, depending on 
Mahagirigama.? Fifty senior monks (mahdthera)3 on their way to 
worship the shrine in Nagadipa,* went on an alms round in Girigama 
and left without obtaining anything at all. Tissa Thera, entering [the 
village], saw them and asked, “Venerable ones, did you get anything ?” 
“Sir, we just went round.” When he realised that they had got nothing, 
he said, “Venerable ones, stay right here until I return.” “Sir, we are 
fifty monks, but we did not get enough even to moisten a bowl.” 
“Venerable ones, local inhabitants are competent; even if they get 
nothing, they know the alms round which is in the top category.” 


upasampada have to pass a probationary period (parivdsa) of six months (DN 
II 152). 

IN€ II 2368 reads Senagiri for Lenagiri, which is also called Lonagiri (DPPN 
S.Vv.). 

288 read Khiragama. 

3Ps IL 397,35 reads panifiasamatta thera for pafifidsa mahathera. Mahiatheras are 
monks of at least twenty years’ standing. 

4It was one of the popular places of pilgrimage, an island off the Jaffna penin- 
sula in the north-west of Ceylon. It had many places of worship such as Tissa- 
vihara, Rajayatana-dhatucetiya, and Salipabbata. (See the entries for these in 
DPPN.) 
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The elders waited;! the elder entered the village. In the very first 
house, the chief lady devotee had prepared milk-rice and was standing 
on the lookout for the elder. As soon as he arrived at the door, she filled 
up his bowl and gave it back to him. He went with it to the elders and 
asked the senior monk (sarigha-tthera) to accept it. The elder looked at 
the faces of the rest as if to say, “So many of us got nothing, but he has 
brought it back very fast — what on earth is this?” The elder under- 
stood from their expression. “Venerable ones,” he said, “this alms food 
has been properly and correctly obtained. Take it and don’t worry.” 

He gave enough food to all of them in order of precedence and then 
ate what he required himself. Then at the end of the meal the elders 
asked, “When, sir, did you master the supramundane state (lokuttara- 
dhamma) 7?” “Venerable ones, I have no supramundane state.” “Sir, 
have you attained the meditative states of jhana?” “Venerable ones, I 
have not done that [535] either.” “Surely, sir, this is a miracle?” 
“Venerable ones, I have fulfilled the practice of sociability. Ever since I 
did so, even if there are a hundred thousand monks, the contents of my 
alms bowl are never exhausted.” Having heard that,? they said,? “Good, 
good, worthy man, this is worthy of you.” Here ends the story, 
concluding : “The contents of my alms bowl are never exhausted.” 

Here is another. This same elder went to the place where the dis- 
tribution of gifts was offered at the ceremony of Giribhanda-maha-paja* 
in Cetiyapabbata,> and asked, “What is the best gift in this donation re 


IN€ II 236,16 reads Ggamesu for Ggamayimsu; both are causative forms and 
mean “waited”. Ps II 397.8 reads @gamimsu. 

28S omit. 

3B and N® Il 237.7 add ahamsu (‘‘said”). 

4This festival seems to have been started by Mahadathika Mahanaga (A.D. 67— 
79), in order to celebrate the completion of the Mahathiipa at Mihintalé. 
Rahula suggests its meaning : (1) offering of goods on the mountain, (2) offer- 
ing of a mountain of goods, Sometimes it is called Giribhanda-gahana-pija or 
Giribhanda-vahana-puja or Girimanda-maha-piija. For details, see Rahula, pp. 
275-16. 

SIt is also called Cetiyagiri, the later name of the Missaka mountain given on 
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“Sir, a pair of robes.” “These will come to me.” Having heard that, a 
minister informed the king that one young monk had made such a 
remark. Saying, “A young monk thinks that, but these fine robes are 
suitable for the senior monks (mahdthera)”, the king put them aside, 
intending to give them to the great elders. 

While he was giving to the assembled monks, standing in order, 
although they were put on the top, those! robes did not come to hand; 
only other robes did.” But when it was time to give to the young monk, 
that pair of robes came to the king’s hand. The king put them in his 
hands and looked at the face of the minister. He asked the young monk 
to be seated. When he had distributed the gifts and dismissed the group, 
he sat before the novice and asked, “Venerable one, when did you 
acquire this attainment ?”? Without telling a lie even by circumlocution, 
he replied, “Great king, I have no supramundane state.” “Surely, 
venerable one, you predicted this?” “Yes, great king, I have fulfilled the 
practice of sociability, and ever since, when there is a distribution, the 
best of the goods comes to me.” He saluted and left, saying, “Good, 
good, venerable one, this is worthy of you.” Here ends the story, con- 
cluding: “When there is a distribution, the best of the goods comes to 
me.” 

During the peril of Brahmana-Tissa,* the dwellers in Bhatara-gama 


account of its many shrines. The second vihdra in Ceylon was built there for 
Mahinda and those ordained under him. Mahadathika Mahanaga made gate- 
ways and a road covered with carpets round the mountain in order that the 
people might approach it with clean feet to participate in the Giribhanda-maha- 
piija (DPPN s.v.). 

®B and NE read thane (“place”) for dane. 

IPs II 398,33 reads dve (“two”) for te. 

2Ps II 398,33 omits. 

3From what follows, as well as from the previous story, we gather that here 
dhamma = attainment, as in lokuttara-dhamma. 

4SS read Brahmanatiya. Ps II 399,12 reads Candala-Tissabhaye. He was a noto- 
rious brigand in the time of Vattagamani-Abhaya in Ceylon (29-17 b.c.). He 
plundered the land for twelve long years. Food became so scarce the monks 
went hungry. Some monks went overseas, but the leaders of the community 
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ran away without informing the senior nun Naga Theri at all. In the 
early morning the nun said to the young nuns: “The village is extremely 
quiet; just reconnoitre.” They went, to find everyone gone, and returned 
to tell the senior nun. Having heard the news, she said, “Do not worry 
about their having gone, but apply yourselves to recitation, questioning, 
and paying careful attention.” At the time of the alms round she put on 
her outer robe and stood with the eleven other nuns at the foot of the 
banyan tree at the entrance to the village. The deity who lived in the tree 
gave alms food to all the twelve nuns, and said, “Ladies, do not go 
elsewhere. Come only here every day.” 

[536] However, the nun had a younger brother called Naga Thera. 
Thinking, “The danger is great. It is impossible to keep alive here,! I 
shall go to the other shore”, he, with eleven others, left his dwelling- 
place. He went to Bhatara-gama, intending to go after visiting his sister. 
Having heard that the elders had come, she went to them and asked, 
“Sirs, what is it?” He explained the situation. She said, “Today stay 
here at this monastery ; tomorrow you will go.” The elders went to the 
monastery? 

Next day the senior nun collected the alms food at the foot of the 
tree and went up to the elder and said, “Eat this alms food.” The vener- 
able one kept silent after replying : “Will it be right, sister?” “Brother, 
this alms food is lawful, eat it without worrying.”? “Will it be right, 
sister?” She took the bowl and threw it up into the air and the bowl 
remained in the air.* The elder said, “Sister, though it stays as high as 
seven palm trees, it is still the bowl of a nun.” He imagined being 


remained behind awaiting better times (DPPN II 342). 

! Add idha with Ps II 399,24. 

21t is very odd that monks are to stay overnight at the nuns’ monastery, even 
though a relation is involved here. 

3If a monk accepts food from a nun who is related to him, knowing that she is 
his relation, there is no transgression according to the Vinaya. (Vin IV 175ff.). 

4She was trying to prove the alms food to be legitimate by showing a miracle 
(RFG). 
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criticised :! “The danger does not last for ever. When it has died down, 
while I am reciting the Ariyavamsa sutta,? someone will say, ‘O alms 
food-eater,? you have kept going by eating the food of nuns.’” He went 
up onto the road, saying, “I will not be able to restrain myself. Be 
diligent, sisters.”4 

The deity in the tree thought, “If the monk eats the almsfood from 
the hand of the nun, I shall not make him go back; if he will not eat, I 
shall make him go back.” He waited, and saw the elder go. He 
descended from the tree and said, “Give me your bowl, sir.” Taking it, 
he led the elder to the foot of his tree and prepared a seat and gave him 
almsfood. When he had finished his meal, he made him give a promise 
[to stay]; then he attended on the twelve monks and the twelve nuns for 
seven years, Here ends the story about how “Deities concern them- 
selves.” In this episode the nun had achieved the practice of sociability. 

[Ethical conduct] untattered and so on: If someone’s rule of 
training is broken in the beginning or at the end of the seven groups of 
ecclesiastical offence (sattasu dpatti-kkhandhesu),> his conduct is called 
a tatter like a man whose cloak is torn at the edge; but if it is broken in 


‘According to Rahula’s (p. 206) interpretation, he seems to have been over-con- 
scientious and evidently thought: “Well, if it is forbidden to accept food from 
a nun who is not a relation, why accept food from a nun at all, even if she is 
your sister? Then there will not be even the slightest chance of transgression.” 
Evidently, however, the tree deity agreed with the monk’s rigorous interpreta- 
tion. 

2It is mentioned in the commentaries (Sv I 50, Ps I 14) as an example of a dis- 
course given by the Buddha on his own initiative. Malalasekera (DPPN s.v. 
Ariyavamsa I) supposes that the sutta refers to the sermon on the four 
Ariyavamsa at AN II 27. See above p. 21, n. 5. 

3This is one of the thirteen ascetic practices (dhutanga). For details, see p. 27, 
n.6. 

4The meaning of the first sentence is perhaps that the monk thinks he could not 
restrain himself from eating food he considers illegitimate if he stayed any 
longer. The second sentence is words of farewell, modelled on the Buddha’s 
last words. (RFG) 

5The seven categories of offence according to the penalty are given at Vin V 91, 
BD V1 171. 
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the centre, he has a hole like a man whose cloak has a hole in the 
middle; if one has two or three successive breaks, one’s conduct is 
called mottled like [537] a cow with a certain colour such as red or 
black, with a different colour coming up on its back or belly ; if one has 
breaks at various points, one’s conduct is called blotchy, like a cow 
with spots of different colours at various points. But if one has never 
broken any of the precepts, one’s ethical conduct is called untattered, 
unholed, unmottled, unblotchy. 

These are freeing because they release from the slavery of desire 
and so cause the state of being a free man. They are praised by the 
wise because they are praised by such wise people as the Buddha. They 
are untarnished because they are not tarnished by craving or view,! 
and because no one can tarnish them by saying, “Truly, you have 
committed this offence before.” They are conducive to concentration 
because they are conducive to access-concentration (upacdra-samadhi) 
or absorption-concentration (appana-samadhi).2 

They will dwell in a commonalty of ethical conduct: they will 
dwell with conduct which has reached a state common to monks who 
dwell in many different directions; for the conduct of stream-enterers 
and so forth is the same as that of other stream-enterers and so forth 
who dwell between the oceans? and in the world of the gods. There is no 
variety in ethical conduct on the path; that is what this refers to. 


1Craving (tanhd) is here the hope of a future life in heaven, and view (ditthi) is 
belief in the efficacy of rules and observances (the two nissayas), which are 
condemned as unworthy inducements. (Dial II 85, n. 2) 

2The terms upacara and appand are found only in the commentaries when used 
to designate the two stages of samadhi. Firstly, upacdara literally means 
“approaching near” the state of jhdna. It is one step behind appand and is 
ranked as kamdavacara (“the sensory world”). Appand literally means “the 
fixing together” or “the mounting to” a jha@nic state. It is associated with the 
jhanic factors and systematically develops into the fourth jhdna; it is also 
associated with the formless attainments as well as the transcendental states 
(Vism 128/f., Vajirafiana, pp. 46-47). 

3i.e. on earth. 
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This view means right view connected with the path. Noble (ariya) 
means without fault. Go out means leading out [of samsdara]. For the 
doer of it (takkarassa) means one who practises thus (tathd).! For the 
destruction of all suffering means for the sake of destroying all 
suffering.? In a commonalty of view: they will dwell having reached a 
state of common view. Only prosperity : if dwelling thus, brethren, 
monks will have prosperity only, not loss. 

12. This same repeated: > because parinibbana is near, in advising 
monks he again and again gives this same sermon. Such is moral 
conduct: thus is moral conduct,’ moral conduct amounts to this; in this 
context moral conduct means conduct with the four purities (catu- 
parisuddhi-sila).> Concentration (samadhi) means one-pointedness of 
mind. Wisdom (pajifia) should be understood as the wisdom of insight 
(vipassana). 

Developed (paribhavita)® by virtue (sila) and so on: This 
[concentration] brings great fruits and great benefits when developed by 
that moral conduct by abiding in which they produce concentration 
which is the path and which is the result. That [wisdom] brings great 


1An analysis of takkarassa as tat plus karassa; tat means tathd. 

2i,e. -khaydya is a dative of purpose. 

3This is constantly repeated below as if it were a well-known summary. The 
relative importance of samadhi, paffid, and sila played a part in early 
Buddhism just as the distinction between faith, reason, and works did after- 
wards in Western theology (Dial II 86, n. 1). For the details of tisso sikkha 
(samadhi, pafifia, and sila), see AN I 232-34. “Its most succinct exposition is 
in Buddhaghosa’s manual Visuddhimagga” (Dutt 1962, p. 181). 

488 omit. 

5The fourfold virtue: (1) the Patimokkha restraint; (2) restraint of the senses 
(indriyasamvara) ; (3) purification of livelihood (jtvaparisuddhi) ; (4) purifi- 
cation in regard to the requisites (paccayasannissita). Vism 36-46 gives a 
detailed exposition of these four divisions in a general discussion of the moral 
purification presupposed by samadhi. 

SIna recurring simile (MN I 104, SN III 153), eggs are said to be paribhavitani 
(“set round with”) by a brooding hen. The word means “charged with, impreg- 
nated with” in medicine (Dial II 86, n. 1). 
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fruits and great benefits when developed by that concentration by abid- 


ing in which they produce understanding (pafifia) which is the path and 
which is the result. That [mind] is properly freed from defilements when 
developed by that understanding by abiding in which they produce the 
thought which is the way and the thought which is the result. 

13. According to his pleasure: The Buddha has no displeasure, no 
excitement, but it means according to his taste, according to his inten- 
tion. Shall we depart (ayama)? : come (ehi), shall we leave (yadma)? 
Another reading is aydma. [538] Its meaning is: shall we go 
(gacchama)? Ananda: the Blessed One addressed the elder because he 
was his close attendant. The elder in turn informed the monks: 
“Brethren, take up your bowls and robes, the Blessed One wants to go 
to such-and-such a place.” The visit to Ambalatthika! is perfectly 
clear. 

16. Then the Venerable Sariputta? and so on:? An extensive 
exposition is given in the Sampasadaniya.* 


1.4. Commentary on the Dangers of Bad Behaviour 
20. In the visit to Pataligama,> the rest house® means the rest house 


1A royal park on the road between Rajagaha and Nalanda. The Brahmajala Sutta 
was preached there. But the most famous of the Buddha’s sermons there seems 
to have been the Rahulovada Sutta, named Ambalatthika-Rahulovada Sutta 
(MN I 414-20) (DPPN s.v.). 

The chief disciple of the Buddha. He was declared by the Buddha foremost 
among those who possessed wisdom (AN I 23). The account of his 
parinibbana is given in our text Sv II 549ff. 

3All the Chinese versions omit this conversation between the Buddha and 
Sariputta. On the basis of it and the fact that Sariputta died earlier than the 
Buddha, one deduces that this portion in Pali must have been added later. 

4The Sampasddaniya Sutta is the twenty-eighth sutta of the Digha-nikaya (DN 
III 99-116). The same contents also appear in the Satipatthana Samyutta (SN 
V 150ff.). “It was evidently a very popular passage, and is quite possibly the 
one referred to in Asoka’s Bhabra Edict as the ‘Question of Upatissa,’ that is, 
of Sariputta” (Dial II 87, n. 2). 

5NE® II.240,24 reads Pataligdme without gamane. On what follows, Ud-a 407ff. 
gives fuller comments than our text, but Sp V. 1095f. comments very briefly. 
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for guests. Friends of two kings,' they say, always came to Pataligima 
and drove the families out of their house and stayed there for a month or 
half a month. The people who were always inconvenienced built a big 
hall in the centre of the city for them to stay when they came, and made 
a place for keeping goods in one part of it and a dwelling-place on the 
other side.” 

As soon as they heard that the Blessed One had come, they said, 
“We would have had to go and bring the Blessed One, but he has 
arrived at our dwelling-place of his own accord. Today we shall ask the 
Blessed One to say a blessing for the rest house.” For this very purpose? 
they approached, and therefore said thus. 

21. To the rest house: because they thought that the Buddhas 
normally liked and enjoyed the wilderness, so might not want to stay in 
a village, they went without knowing the mind‘ of the Blessed One and 
so had not taken care of the rest house. Now that they knew the Blessed 
One’s mind, they went ahead to take care of it; they went up to the 
rest house. Entirely spread (sabba-santharim): so with such a 
spreading} that it is all spread (santhatam)§ 


Pataligama was the capital of Magadha and situated near modern Patna. In the 
time of Asoka the city enjoyed its greatest glory. See the discussion on the 
origin of the word Pataligama at BD IV 308, n. 4. 

®Cf. avasathdgara at Vin IV 17, BD II 198. 

'Ror dvinnam rajiinam sahayaka, Ud-a 408,14-15 reads Ajatasattuno Licchavi- 
rajtinafi ca manussd (‘““Ajatasattu’s men and those of the Licchavi kings”). Sv- 
pt IT 176,13 defines the friends (sahayaka) as servants (sevakd). For the dispute 
between them, see pp. 2-3. 

2Ud-a 408 gives more details; they made a place for storing the aristocrats’ 
goods, a dwelling-place for visitors, a place for poor people, and a residence 
for the sick. 

3 Although they wanted to have the Buddha use the new building first, their 
other purpose was to listen to him preaching (Ud-a 409). 

4Ud-a 409,16 reads rucim (“liking”) for manam. And also below. 

5$S omit. Read evam santharim with N® II 241,12. 

On santhata and its cognates, see BD II, Introduction, pp. xxiiff. Ud-a 4oof. 
goes on to give a full account of all sorts of spreadings beginning with cow- 
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23. One of bad conduct (dussilo) means one with no moral 
conduct,! one without moral conduct.? One who fails in morality: one 
whose moral conduct has failed,? one whose restraint is broken.* On the 
basis of negligence means by reason of negligence. This sutta has come 
down to us as for householders but it is also applicable to renouncers. 

For by whatever skill a householder makes his living, whether it be 
by agriculture or trade, if he is negligent, killing living beings and so on, 
he cannot make a success of it at the appropriate time; then his capital> 
is lost. If he kills living beings at the time when killing is prohibited and 
takes what is not given,® and so forth, he incurs a great of loss of 
wealth by way of punishment. If a renouncer is without morality 
because of negligence, he incurs loss of morality, of the words of the 
Buddha, of meditation, and of the seven noble treasures (satta-ariya- 
dhana).’ 

A householder gets a bad reputation in the four kinds of 
company :° “Such-and-such a man, born of such-and-such a family, 
immoral, [539] evil-natured, has abandoned? proper goals in this world 


dung, and comments on their other preparations and on the Buddha’s arrival 
with his monks. It is interesting that on this occasion the Order with Maha- 
kassapa at its head accompanied the Buddha, according to Ud-a 412; Kassapa 
did not accompany him when the Buddha attained parinibbana at Kusinara. 


1Ud-a 416,15 omits asilo but Mp III 327,11 keeps it. 
2Sv-pt I 176,19 points out that the prefix du in dussilo has the sense of absence 
rather than reproach. 


3Here Buddhaghosa rephrases a tatpurusa compound as a bahuvrihi. 

4 According to Ud-a 416,17-18, the absence of morality is twofold: either by way 
of failing to undertake it or by way of breaching what has been undertaken. 
The former is not so blameworthy as the second. 

5Ud-a 416,27 reads kammam (“job”) for malam. 

6Ud-a 417,1 omits. 

7See AN IV 5 and p. 26, n.8 above. 

8i.e. monks (bhikkhu), nuns (bhikkhunt), male devotees (updasaka), female devo- 
tees (upasika). 

9SS read paccattam (“by himself”). 
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and the next,! and does not give even a ticket meal (salaka-bhatta).”2 
About a renouncer the word gets round: “Such-and-such a monk? has 
been able neither to preserve his morality nor to learn the word of the 
Buddha. He, while having six disrespects (cha agadrava),4 makes a 
livelihood by practising medicine and so forth.” 

One who is diffident: A householder thinks : “Inevitably where 
many people get together, some will know of my behaviour; they will 
censure® me or will report me to the court”, so he approaches in fear, 
and sits shamefaced, with shoulders drooping,’ looking downwards,® 
scratching the ground with his big toe. Having become diffident, he 
cannot speak. 

A renouncer too thinks: “Where many monks have come together, 
inevitably some will know of my behaviour, then? they will leave out 
my Uposatha and Pavarana!° and will make me fall from the status of 


'Peter Masefield (UC, Pp. 1105, n. 483) understands “the meaning would seem to 
be that, through his lack of commitment to morality and almsgiving, he has 
voluntarily forfeited any entitlement to the benefits associated with same in 
this world and the next, not that he has renounced the present world in the 
sense of going forth.” 

When alms food was short, food-tickets were issued by a monk in charge of the 
meals (BD I 11, BD Il 313). The eight kinds of ticket-food are mentioned 
without explanation at Dhp-a I 53. Cf. Hiniiber 1981, pp. 82f. 

3Ud-a 417,8 adds Satthu-sdsane pabbajitva (“having gone forth in the Teacher’s 
religion”), 

4These are six forms of irreverence, to (1) the Buddha, (2) the Teaching 
(Dhamma), (3) the Community (Samgha), (4) the training (sikkhd), (5) dili- 
gence (appamdda), (6) kind reception (patisanthara). (DN Il 244, Sy-pt III 
1034) 

5Ud-a 417,13 reads koci (sg.) for keci (pl.). 

68S read ganhissanti (“they will arrest”). 

7§S read vapatitakho (2). 

888 omit. 

9Ud-a 417,18 reads ajja (“today”) for atha. 

‘01 e. leave me out of the Uposatha and the Pavarana. 
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renouncer and throw me out”,! so he approaches in fear and becomes 
diffident and cannot speak. But some men, though immoral, go round 
with a haughty demeanour,” and assume a shamefaced expression only 
intentionally. 

He dies confused : for when he lies on his deathbed, there comes 
into his mind the occasion when he behaved immorally. He opens his 
eyes and sees this world; he closes his eyes and sees? the other.* The 
four evil destinies (cattaro apayd) rise up before him,> and he feels as if 
a hundred daggers were plunging into his head.® He dies shrieking: 
“Keep them off! Keep them off !” So it is said, He dies confused. The 
fifth item is clear enough. The account of the benefits should be 
understood by reversing the above exposition.” 

25. For much of the night with a sermon: With another sermon, 
which is not in the text, and blessings for the donation of the rest 


1Monks who commit pdardjika are to be expelled from the Community. See Vin 
II 32, 276, V 193. 

2B reads dabbiko: “some men, though immoral, go round like a snake’s hood”. 
Ud-a 417,21 reads samdno adussilo appito . 

3NE Il 242,12 adds passati. | 

4Sy-pt II 177,3 comments that he sees this world in the form of a vision of his 
wife and children and so forth and then beholds the next world by way of signs 
where he is about to be born. 

5One taking rebirth in the sensual realm (kama-dhatu) sees where he is about to 
go; this kind of object ( gati-nimitta) is no conceptual symbol, but an actual 
vision of the plane one is heading for (Gethin 1994, p. 24). 

6Ud-a 417.27 adds “as if he were being engulfed by fiery flames”. 

7Ud-a 418 continues to comment on some differences between the account of 
the benefits and the converse of what is already stated. 

8For palimuttakaya, Ud-a 419.2 reads palimmuttikaya with variant readings. 
Dhammapala explains it as the dhamma talk which was not included in the 
recital (sarigiti) (Sv-pt II 177,14), perhaps because the monks who took part in 
the recital did not remember the sermon for lay followers, or ignored it. 
Childers (DPL) understands it as a non-canonical discourse, explained above 
as pakinnakakatha. Ps Il 25,17-18 reads instead: ettha dhammi katha nama 
santhagGranumodanapatisamyutta pakinnakakatha veditabba (“here the 
dbamma talk is to be understood as miscellaneous because it is about the bless- 
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house, as if making them enter the Akasa-Ganga,! and as if making 
them drink mead pressed from a honeycomb a league wide,” he 
instructed and thrilled them for much of the night and then 
dismissed them. 

[Night] far spent: passed away, wasted away, it has gone to or 
approached wasting, passing away.? An empty room:* There was no 
separate empty room. But in the same place they threw a screen round 
one side and prepared the bed, thinking, “Here the Teacher will take 
rest.” Thinking, “What I have made use of in all four modes of 
deportment® will bring these people great results”,® the Blessed One 
took [§40] a sleeping lion’s posture (stha-seyya)’ there. Referring to 
that, it is said, He entered an empty room.’ 


ing for the rest house”), Masefield seems to mistranslate this Ps passage (UC, 
p. I109, n. 524). 

' Another possible translation is: “as if he were causing the Akasa-Ganga to 
descend.” Akasa-Ganga is one of the five torrents. See its location at Ud-a 302. 

2Ud-a 419,12-14 reads “as if he were procuring sweet honey after crushing a 
yojana-sized piece of honeycomb with a mill”. Ud-a gives two more similes 
before this one. 

3Ud-a 420,12 instead reads “two watches having gone.” 

4Ud-a 161,18-20 defines it as any other dwelling-place for a renouncer except for 
the forest and the root of a tree; a place without crowds or noises is meant for 
jhana. 

5Ud-a 420f. gives the details of how the Buddha made use of this rest house in 
all four modes of deportment. 

® According to Ud-a 420,26-28, it is the lay followers, not the Buddha, who 
thought, “Our rest house, having been used by the Blessed One in the four 
bodily postures, will long conduce to our welfare and happiness.” 

7See the comment on this pose below, Pp. 140~42. 

8 Suffiagara is defined as the mental state (“devoid of the hindrances”) of supe- 
rior men (uttarimanussadhamma) at Vin Ill 91,18. On this definition, Horner 
(BD IV 311) translates ; “entered into solitude”. But I think here it is just an 
empty room rather than the psychological state. 
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1.5. Commentary on the Building of the City of Pataliputta 

26. Sunidha! and Vassakara:? Sunidha and Vassakara are two 
brahmins. They are called great ministers of Magadha because they 
are great ministers of kings of Magadha or great ministers in the king- 
dom of Magadha, endowed with a great measure of lordship 
(issariyamattaya) A city* at Pataligama: they build Pataligama, 
making a city of it. For preventing the Vajji:> for the purpose of cut- 
ting off a frontal attack by families of Vajjian kings. By thousands :” 
by each group coming to consist of one thousand. Sites means sites for 
houses. 

They sway (namanti)® the minds to build a dwelling-place: They 
sway the minds of experts in determining a lucky site for a house? to 
have houses built for kings! and great ministers.'! It is said that by dint 


lVin | 227ff. reads Sunidha with short i. 

2ll the other versions mention Vassakara only. Additional references to an 
official named Sunidha may be the result of a misunderstanding in the Pali tra- 
dition (Pye, p. 70). 

3$y-pt Il 177,16-18 takes it as a dvandva, namely “endowed with great authority 
and aids to felicity, since in the outside world aids to enjoyment are called 
matta”. See UC, p. 1111, n. 555. 

40On nagara, see BD II 63, n. 2. 

5 According to the previous episode (Sv II 516-17), they must have built it for 
attacking the Vajjis rather than for defending themselves. The compiler of this 
text seems to favour Magadha, perhaps because the king of Magadha waited 
on the Buddha. 

6Ud-a 421,11-12 reads Licchavirajinam (“the Licchavi kings”). 

7§S read sahassa only once. 

8Peter Masefield takes it as an intransitive verb: “hearts incline to plan”. See his 
endnote on this at U, p. 189, n. 79. 

°On vatthuvijja, see DN 1 9, SN Ul 239, Vv-a 82, Vism 270. 

10Read rafifiafi (gen. pl.) with C instead of rafifid (inst. sg.). However, rafifio 
(gen. sg.) might be correct in that Magadha is monarchical. 

l'The popular belief as to good and bad fairies haunting the site of houses pro- 
duced a quack science, akin to astrology, called varthu-vijja, geomancy, which 
is frequently condemned elsewhere in the Nikayas (Dial II 92, n. 2). 
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of their skill, they look below the earth at a place thirty cubits! down 
and see :? “This place is occupied by a naga [supernatural cobra], this by 
a spirit (yakkha), this by a spook,’ here is a rock or a stump.” Then they 
have houses built, after reciting’ their craft as if they were consulting 
with deities. Or rather the deities possess their bodies and sway their 
minds to have the dwelling-places built here and there. They make them 
drive pegs in at the four corners and go away again as soon as the site 
has thus been appropriated. Faithful deities do thus for faithful families, 
while faithless deities do thus> for faithless families. Why ? For the 
faithful deities think thus: “Here the people, when they build dwelling- 
places, will first seat the Community of monks and ask them to say® a 
blessing; then we will be able to see the virtuous and hear them talking 
on Truth and answering questions and saying a blessing; and people 
will offer gifts and transfer the merit to us.”7 

28. With deities in the Heaven of the thirty-three (Tavatimsa): 
Just as on the basis of one wise man in one family, or on the basis of 
one very learned monk in one monastery, the reputation becomes 
widespread : “In that family the people are wise, in that monastery the 
monks are very learned”, in the same way, because of Sakka, the king of 
the gods, and the god Vissakamma, deities in the Heaven of the thirty- 


'Sv I 93,17 adds that they also see the qualities and defects at a spot eighty 
ratanas in the air. 

2Ud-a 421,19 reads jananti for passati. 

3Bhita ; Siva is called Bhitapati (“Lord of Spirits”). See the reference at UC, p. 
938, n. 506. 

4Ud-a 421,20 reads japitva for Jappetva (“muttering beneath their breath”), The 
craft (sippa) may here mean some hymn or mantra employed for avoiding a 
place of danger of such a sort (UC, p. 1112, n. 564). 

SInsert tatha karonti with Ud-a 421,24. 

Read vaddpessanti instead of vaddhapessanti (“raise”) with Ud-a 421,28. See 
the discussion on these words at UC, p. 1112, n. 568. 

7Ud-a 421,31-32 adds, “The deities who lack faith too act thus, thinking ‘We will 
be able to see their practice and to hear their talk in accordance with our 
wishes.’” 
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three are widely reputed to be wise.! Therefore, he said with deities in 
the Heaven of the thirty-three: it means that they build as if they have 
consulted with deities in the Heaven of the thirty-three. 

As far as is the resort of Noble Ones: as far as is the area which 
noble people [541] visit. As far as is the trading area: as far as is the 
area where the merchants sell and buy in heaps the goods that they have 
brought,’ or as is the dwelling-place for merchants. 

This is the chief city: Among the resorts of noble people and tra- 
ding areas this city will be chief, best, foremost. Where bags are 
unsealed :3 it is said to be a place where bags of goods are unsealed, a 
place for delivering various goods. One will be able to obtain here even 
goods which are unobtainable in the whole of Jambudipa.* And what 
does not get sold anywhere else will be sold here alone. So* they will 
unseal their bags just here. That is what it means. He indicates that 
among the incomings,° four [fifths] will be raised at the four gates,” one 


IThe second from the bottom of the six god-worlds, the first being the 
Catummaharajika world. Sakka is the king of both worlds, but lives in 
Tavatimsa. All the inhabitants of Tavatimsa are followers of the Buddha. They 
come to earth to take part in human festivities. Vissakamma is the chief archi- 
tect, designer, and decorator among the gods. (DPPN s.v.) 

2They carry on a wholesale business here; there is a small market elsewhere 
(Sv-pt IL 178.1). 

3 Putabhedanam; see the discussion on this term at U, p. 189, n. 81; BD IV 312, 
n. 4. 

4One of the four great continents (mahddipa) which are included in the 
Cakkavala. Sometimes in Jambudipa there are said to be as many as eighty- 
four thousand cities. When opposed to Sthaladipa, Jambudipa indicates the 
maintand of India. (DPPN s.v.) 

5§S read kasmd, which does not make sense in the context. 

Insert dyanam with Ud-a 422,19. 

7Peter Masefield (UC, p. 1113, n. 578) supposes that the four gateways were 
“the corridors stretching from the gateways into the building’s interior which, 
as with temples these days in South India, were lined with the stalls of numer- 
ous traders.” I, however, suppose these gates were the entrances to the city at 
the four cardinal directions. 
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[fifth] in the hall; thus each day five hundred thousand will be raised. ! 

By fire and (aggito va) and so on:? The word “or” here means 
“and”. The meaning is that it will be destroyed by fire and by water and 
by mutual dissension. This is meant: One part of it will be destroyed by 
fire and they will not be able to extinguish it. The river Ganga? will 
carry off another part* of it. One part will be destroyed just by mutual 
dissension of people separated by malicious words of those who say to 
one man that another said what he did not, and carry similar false stories 
back. 

29. Having said thus, the Blessed One early in the morning went to 
the bank of Ganga and washed his face and sat down waiting for the 
time to go begging. Sunidha and Vassakara thought: “Our king waits on 
the ascetic Gotama ;> he will ask us: ‘The Master, they say, has gone to 
Pataligama. Did you visit him or not?’ When we say, ‘We did visit 
him’,° he will ask us whether we invited him. If we say that we did not, 
he will blame us for it and censure us. Moreover we are going to build 
our city just over there.’ Wherever the ascetic Gotama goes, creatures of 
ill omen (kdlakanni)® retreat, so let us? ask him to say!® a blessing on 


‘During the eighth year of King Asoka’s consecration, he had a daily revenue of 
500,000, of which 400,000 were collected at the four gates and 100,000 at the 
hall of justice (Sp I 52). 

?The same prophecy occurs at Vin I 228-29. Here the Buddha’s prophecy, 
which must have been written after the event, throws light on when this por- 
tion of MPS was composed. “This story may be simply reading back into his- 
tory a desired connection between the town in question and the person of the 
Buddha” (Pye, p. 70). 

38S read Garigdyam: “this Ganges here ?” 

4Insert kofthdsam with Ud-a 422,25. 

Our text (Sv II 609ff.) narrates accounts of Ajatasattu’s devotion to the Buddha 
at his parinibbana. 

§§S add na, which does not make sense in the context. 

7For asuka-tthane, B reads dgatatthdne (“where he has come”); C reads 
akatatthane (“in an open space”); Ud-a 423,6 reads akatatthdne (“in a wild 
place”). 

8Kalakanni literally means “black-eared” as an unlucky quality, which spoils 
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our city.” So they went to the Master and invited him. So it is said, 
Then Sunidha and Vassakara and so on. 

30. Early morning (pubbanha-samayan) means early in the morn- 
ing (pubbanha-kale) [i.e. accusative in the sense of locative]. Having 
dressed himself: having dressed himself! in the style? for entering a 
village and having tied [542] a belt. Having taken his bowl and robe: 
having taken his bowl and robe, and secured them to his body.? 

31. The virtuous there (silavant’ettha): the virtuous ones there 
(silavanto ettha).4 Those restrained (safifiate): those restrained in 
action, speech, and mind. One should offer a gift to them: one should 
designate* the four requisites given to the Community ; as for the deities 
of the house, one should offer them the merit. Those who are 
respected do respect: thinking, “Although these men are not our 
relations, even so they offer merit to us, so properly arrange® for their 
protection”, they protect very well. Those who are revered [in turn] 
revere: From time to time’ they are revered by being offered food. 
Thinking, “Although these people are not our relations, even so they 


the luck of a hunter (PED). 

°For mayam, Ud-a 423,8 reads samayam; there is a misprint there in note I. 

10Vacapessama is not in PED. 

\Nivasanam nivasetva; nivasanam (“lower garment”), one of the three robes, is 
held in place with a belt. The outer robe is covered (parupati). Cf. BD II 1, n. 
2; 32, nn. 2-3; IV 60, nn. 1-3. 

2Masefield (UC, p. 1054; cf. p. 1113, n. 586) translates nihdrena as “exchang- 
ing”. When a monk entered a village, he dressed in a lower garment exchanged 
for the lower garment worn in the monastery (Ud-a 62). 


3Ud-a 423,13-14 reads “having covered himself with his robe and then holding 
his bow] in his hand”. 

*Ud-a 423,15 adds “in their dwelling-place”. 

5B reads Gdiseyya (“one should dedicate”). 

Read karonti for karotha; Masefield (UC, p. 1113, n. 589) supposes that the 
latter would have to be understood as an injunction to certain deities such as 
guardian deities (cf. Pj I 120, 169). 

7Ud-a 423,21 reads kdlena kdlam for kalanukalam. Masefield (UC, p. 1054) 
makes a distinction between them by translating the latter as “opportune”. 
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offer food to us every four months or six months”, they revere them and 
remove trouble that arises. Then him: then him who is such a wise 
man. Own [son]: son brought up at the breast. The meaning is: As a 
mother loves her own son at her breast and endeavours only to remove 
trouble that arises for him, so they [deities] take pity. He sees auspi- 
cious things (bhadrdani): he sees lovely things (sundarani).! 

33. A raft (ulumpan): in order to go to the further bank, they make 
it by beating in pegs.? A float (kullan) is to be made? by tying it 
together by means of things like creepers.* 

34. In the verse® those who cross a flood, a flood (annava) is the 
designation for a broad stretch of water which as a minimum? is one 
yojana deep. Lake (sara) here means a river (nadz). It is said, Those 
who cross over the river of craving? deep and broad, making a cause- 
way which is known as the noble path. Having left behind marshes: 
without touching low ground full of water. But here a person, wishing 
to cross over this small stretch of water constructs a raft; both the 


1Ud-a 423/. continues to comment on the Buddha’s appreciation for the merito- 
rious deed and on the naming of Gotama’s Gate. 

2Ud-a 424,10-11 adds “having conjoined pieces of wood”. 

3B, C read katam, which seems more accurate than katabbam. 

4Ud-a 424,11 adds “with bamboos and reeds”. 

5From a misunderstanding of this verse, the story of the miraculous crossing of 
the Ganga seems to have arisen. There is no reference whatever to an actual 
crossing of any river (Pande, p. 102). The error may arise with the insertion of 
the words serum katvana: “this is a gloss upon taranti annavam saram which 
has crept into the text, as the metre shows” (Norman 1983, p. 37, n. 42, quot- 
ing T.W. Rhys Davids). The meaning of the verse is that the wise cross the 
pools of lust, ignorance and delusion by way of the noble path, while the vain 
world looks for salvation from rites, ceremonies and gods (Dial II 95, n. 1). 

6Emend sabbant’ imena to sabbantimena with Ud-a 424,18 and Sp V 1096,10. 
PED has no entry for sabbantima; see DPL s.v. sabbo. Masefield (UC, 
Pp. 1055) translates it as “in the final analysis”. 

7Cf. Ud-a 364. 
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Buddhas and their disciples are wise people who have crossed without 
araft.! 


The commentary on Chapter One is concluded. 


Remove the punctuation between pi and kullam; remove the following quo ta- 
tion mark. This is not a verse, but prose commenting on the verse in the text 
{see Sp V 1096, Ud-a 424). 


CHAPTER II 


2.1. Commentary on the Noble Truths 

1. Kotigama: the village built at the corner of the palace of 
Mahapanada.! 

2. Of the noble truths: the truths which bring about nobility. 
Without understanding: by not comprehending, by not knowing. 
Without penetration: by not penetrating. Transmigration 
(sandhavitam) is so called by virtue of [543] running on from becoming 
to becoming. Rebirth (samsaritam) is so called by virtue of going and 
coming again and again.? Both my and your: both by me and by you; 
or rather transmigration and rebirth should be understood here to 
mean: both I and you have had transmigration and rebirth.> 

3. Rebirth (samsitam) means transmigration (samsaritam, alterna- 
tive form of past participle].4 That which leads to becoming is extir- 
pated: The cord of craving (tanhd) which is capable of leading from 
birth to birth is fully destroyed, cut off, made not to continue. 


2.2. Commentary on Being Destined for Enlightenment without Relapse 
5. The Nadikas:> The two villages of Cullapitu’s sons and 
Mahapitu’s® sons, near a reservoir. At Nadika:7 in a related village. At 


'Mahapanada was the son of Suruci and king.of Mithila. He owned a palace one 
hundred storeys high, all of emerald. (DPPN s.v.) 


?The English translations “transmigration, rebirth” are misleading if they are 
understood to imply an unchangeable entity. 

3Buddhaghosa implies that they have finished with rebirth (RFG). 

4B, C omit. . 

5B reads Natika (also below). Spk III 281,5 reads Natika. From here to para- 
graph 10 inclusive the same commentary is found at Spk III 281-82. 


6§S read Cullapiti-Mahapiti, Cullapitu and Mahapitu translate as “of the small 
father” and “of the big father” (uncle and grandfather). 


7Nadika (pl.) is a clan-name; in the singular it is a place-name derived from the 
clan-name (Dial II 97, n. 1). 
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the Brick Hall (Gifijakavasathe):! at the hall made of bumt bricks. 

7. Of the lower part means of the inferior part: it means causing 
rebirth only in the sensual state (kd@ma-bhava).? Or else they are of the 
lower part because they should be abandoned by the three paths? which 
have been given the name “lower”. Among them, two — sensual 
craving (kamacchando) and malevolence (vyapddo) — unless they are 
arrested by meditative attainment (samdpatti) or cut off by the path, do 
not allow people to go by rebirth up to the higher part, either the form 
realm (riipa-bhava) or the formless realm (ariipa-bhava). The other 
three, the belief in a soul (sakkaya-ditthi) and so on,‘ bring back even 
people born up there and cause them to be reborn in this world again. 
AID are simply of the lower part. 

Those who are not subject to return :° those whose nature is not 
to come back through rebirth. By the reduction of passion (raga), 


i]t was a public resting-place for travellers, and the name is noteworthy as 
almost all buildings were then of wood (Dial II 97, n. 1). 

2There are three states of existence, namely kama-bhava, riipa-bhava, ariipa- 
bhava. The sensual state, the lowest of the three, consists of eleven states. 
Above these are the sixteen heavens of the form-state, and above these again 
the four heavens of the formless states (Walshe, pp. 37-42). 

3“The meaning is that three fetters (sakkdya-ditthi, vicikiccha and sila- 
bbataparamasa) are abandoned at stream-entry. Gross forms of sensuality and 
ill will are abandoned by the once-returner and subtle forms of these two by 
the non-returner. Hence it takes three paths to abandon all five.” (L.S. Cousins 
kindly provided this explanation.) 

4These are the three fetters (samyojandni): (1) personality-belief (sakkaya- 
ditthi), that is, belief in soul; (2) doubt (vicikiccha) ; (3) attachment to rules 
and observances (silabbata-pardmasa). These three fetters are discarded for 
ever by a stream-enterer. Sensual desire and malevolence are greatly weakened 
by a once-returner. These five fetters are called of the lower part (oram- 
bh&giyani), while the five higher fetters are passion for existence in the form 
state (ripa-rdga), passion for existence in the formless state (ariipa-raga), 
conceit (mana), restlessness (uddhacca), ignorance (avijja) (Walshe, pp. 26— 
27). 

5Emend sabbani to sabbani. 

§i.e. non-returners (andigami). 
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hatred (dosa), and stupidity (moha): Here the reduction should be 
understood in two ways: both as arising rarely and as weak in their 
hold. A once-returner does not constantly get passion and so on, like 
ordinary people, but gets them very rarely.! When they arise, they do 
not arise very densely, like those of ordinary people, but very faintly, 
like [the smell in] a bowl which has contained fish.? Dighabhanaka 
Tipitaka Mahasiva Thera,> however, said, “If a once-returner has sons 
and daughters and wives,‘ his defilements are dense; but this has been 
said in relation to having a body reborn in rebirth.” That has been 
denied in the commentary, for it states: “A stream-enterer, though he 
may have up to seven rebirths (bhava), cannot have a body in an eighth 
rebirth. A once-returner, though he may have two rebirths, cannot have 
a body in the set of five rebirths. A non-returner, though he may have 
rebirth in formed and formless states, cannot have a body reborn in the 
sensual state. One who has destroyed the defilements cannot have a 
body born in any state.” 

To this world: This is said with regard to the world of the sensual 
realm [544]. This is meant here: If one attains the fruition of a once- 
returner in the human world and is reborn into the world of the gods, 
and realises arahantship there, that is good; but if one cannot realise it 
there, one inevitably comes back to the human world and realises it.5 If 
one attains the fruition of a once-returner in the world of gods and is 
reborn into the world of human beings and realises arahantship there, 
that is good; but if one cannot, one inevitably goes to the world of the 
gods and realises it there. 


'Read kadaci karahaci with B for kadaci (some time). 

Read macchikapattam for macchika-puttam (N® Il 247.6). Spk Il 281.24 reads 
makkhikd (“a fly”) pattam. 

3His interpretation of the Buddha’s ability to prolong his lifespan is quoted and 
rejected at Sv II s54ff. 

48S omit wives (orodha). 

5Replace the full stop after kusalam with a semicolon; put a full stop after 
sacchikaroti. 
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Not subject to relapse: Here! relapse is what makes one fall back. 
“Not subject to relapse” means that relapse is not one’s characteristic ;? 
this means one does not have the nature to relapse into the four bad 
destinations. Assured : assured by the law of nature. Bound (pardyano) 
for enlightenment is so said in that one is inevitably to attain 
enlightenment, which is a term for the three higher paths,> as one’s 
supreme course (param ayanam), destination, refuge. 


2.3. Commentary on the Mirror of Truth 

8. This is indeed troublesome: He explains that this, Ananda, for 
the Tathagata, would be physically tiring, if he looked into the various* 
future states, the various destinations, the various rebirths of each of 
them. So it is said, “That, Ananda, for the Tathagata”. Buddhas however 
do not get troubled psychologically. The mirror of Dhamma means 
the mirror consisting of Dhamma. By which: endowed with that mirror 
of Dhamma. 

9. Finished with downfall, bad destination, relapse: This is said 
simply as synonyms for hell and so forth. Hell, etc., are called downfalls 
(apaya) because they are devoid (apeta) of access (aya), which is a term 
for prosperity. They are called bad destination (duggati) because they 
are the destination (gati), the refuge of suffering (dukkha). They are 
called relapses (vinipata) because helplessly (vi-vas@) malefactors lapse 
(ni \pat) into them. 

With unwavering faith (avecca-ppasddena):> with immovable 


1gs omit “Not subject to relapse: Here”. 

2i.e. it is a bahuvrihi compound. 

3This refers to the three higher paths, i.e. in the description of a stream-enterer, 
sambodhi can only refer to the three higher paths because the first has already 
been obtained” (I am indebted to L.S. Cousins for this explanation). 

4Emend “dna to nand (three times). 

5“Avecca-pasada seems to mean ‘faith based on understanding’ since avecca 
seems to mean ‘having understood’, although the commentary has ‘unshaken’ 
for the same word, which is a secondary meaning. ‘Faith born of understand- 
ing’ is different from ‘faith’ in Western religions, where it often means ‘to 
believe in something which cannot be explained’ .” (Jayatilleke, pp. 386-87) 
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and unfailing faith by understanding the virtues of the Buddha for what 
they are. The same thing is true of the next two formulae! in the text. It 
is thus that the Blessed One and so on: the extensive exposition on 
this is in the Visuddhimagga.? With things lovable to the Noble: with 
things lovable, dear, pleasant to the Noble. The five precepts are indeed 
lovable to the disciples of the Noble One.3 This is said with reference to 
them, because they would not be given up even in the transition from 
one life to another (bhav’ antare).4 But here every form of restraint is 
included. 

5] am a stream-enterer: This is the main point of the teaching. 
The once-returner and the rest predictively analyse (vyakaronti)® their 
condition by contending: “I am a once-returner”, and so forth, This is 
the permission for all of them predictively to analyse [their attainments] 
on the proper occasion without thereby violating the training precepts. 


2.4. Commentary on the Episode of the Courtesan Ambapali 

11. Stays in Vesali: The prosperity of Vesali should be understood 
[545] as described in the Khandhaka passage beginning: “At that time 
Vesali was prosperous and flourishing.”” At Ambapili’s grove: ® at the 


‘i.e. the virtues of the Dhamma and the Samgha. 

2Vism 197-213. 

3RFG supposes the point is that the five precepts are for all Buddhists, but 
Buddhaghosa is saying that the text also applies to all the specifically monastic 
rules, 

4Or it means “even in another state of existence” since Theravada does not 
accept the antarabhava (“the between-lives state”) (RFG). 

5Remove the number 10, referring wrongly to the main text. 

Perhaps we may here see how vyakaroti acquires the meaning of “predict”. It 
only carries that meaning in the context of predicting spiritual progress. Its 
original meaning is “analyse”. In this case, the person who has made spiritual 
progress can analyse it in terms of where it will lead him, so that the analysis 
becomes predictive. (RFG) 

7TVin 1 268-69. 

8This grove was presented by Ambapali to the Buddha and the Community 
during his last tour in that town (Vin I 231-33; cf. DN Il 94). The Buddha is 
said to have preached three suttas there, two of them being on the practice of 
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mango grove which was the park of the courtesan Ambapili.! 

12.2 O monks, mindful:? The Blessed One here specially 
undertook the teaching of mindfulness (satipatthana) in order for the 
monks to establish their mindfulness when seeing Ambapali. In the text 
mindful (sato) comes from the verb sarati, be mindful; attentive 
(sampajano) comes from the verb sampajandti, be attentive. It is meant 
that one should live endowed with both mindfulness and attention. 
Observing the body in the body and so forth: what should be 
explained here, we will say in the Mahasatipatthana* [commentary]. 

15. Blue: this word is comprehensive. Of blue colour, etc., shows 
its aspects. Here their natural colour is not blue; this is said because 
they applied blue cosmetics. In blue clothes: Their fine clothes, linens 
and silks were nothing but blue. With blue ornaments: adorned with 
blue jewels and blue flowers. Their carriages too were inlaid with blue 
jewels, covered with blue material, flew blue flags, and were yoked with 
blue® horses in blue armour and blue trappings. Even their goads and 
batons were blue. The statements about the other colours are to be inter- 
preted in the same way. 

16. Came up against: struck. Why do you (je), Ambapali: you 
(je) is a term of address. It means: “Madam (bhoti)® Ambapali, for what 


mindfulness (SN V 141ff., SN V 301ff.). 

She was a beautiful courtesan of Vesali. Some monks were said to have lost 
their heads at the sight of Ambapali (Th 1020-21, Th-a II 129). Having 
listened to the sermon of the monk who was her son, she renounced the world 
and attained arahantship by studying the law of impermanence as illustrated in 
her ageing body (Thi-a 206f.). 

2Emend the number 13 to 12 according to the main text. 

3 Quoted at Mil 378. 

4The sutta (in DN) is considered as one of the most important in the Buddhist 
canon. The materials found in the sutta are also found in MN, broken up into 
two portions, each representing a separate discourse — the Satipatthana Sutta 
and the Saccavibhanga Sutta. (DPPN s.v.) 

5$S omit. 

6NE II 249,5 punctuates bho ti, which seems better. Because bhoti is a polite 
vocative for a honourable lady, while bho is a familiar term of address in 
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reason?” Another reading is “what if” (kif ce); the meaning is the 
same. With its hinterland (sahdram):' with the countryside. They 
snapped their fingers: They shook their fingers. By the mango girl : 
by that little woman. 

17. Of whom: this is a genitive case with the meaning of the 
instrumental: “by whom they have not been seen”. Look at: see. Gaze 
at: look again and again. Bring towards: adduce. With your thought 
bring this assembly? of Licchavis towards the assembly of Tavatimsa, 
adduce it, bring it near. This means: just as the denizens of Tavatimsa 
are handsome and pleasing in various colours such as blue, so are these 
Licchavi kings. So look at them as on a level with Tavatimsa gods. 

But why did the Blessed One, who in many hundreds of suttas told 
monks not to let their eyes concentrate on forms and so on {with the 
other senses], here with great emphasis urge? them to grasp such 
phenomena? Because of wishing for their welfare.4 There were there, 
they say, some monks who were feeble in their efforts. Wishing for 
their success, to make them zealous for the renunciate life, he said, 
“Such perfect lordship is easy to get, if one is diligent in following the 
life of a renunciate.” And in order to make clear that life is characterised 
by impermanence, [546] he said thus: “Very soon, all of them will be 
brought to ruin by Ajatasattu.” So he said it to make clear that life is 
characterised by impermanence, thinking that the monks who stand 
there seeing their perfect regal splendour, by realising that even such 
splendour will come to ruin, will develop awareness of impermanence 
and so attain arahantship with [the four] penetrations (patisambhida). 


speaking to equals or inferiors, bho might be suitable for such a courtesan. 


‘Literally it means “with its food”, “with its subject territory” (PED), i.e. 
revenue (Walshe, p. 568, n. 386). 

2B reads sadisam for parisam. 

3Read niyojeti for niyoyeti, which is not in the dictionary ; B reads uyyojeti. 

4Sy-pt I 185,20 gives the example of Nanda Thera, who was promised by the 


Buddha that he would get 500 beautiful nymphs as his wives if he would live 
the monastic life (Th 157ff., Ud 21ff, Jal 91). 
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18. Let him accept: Why did they invite him, though they knew of 
Ambapali’s invitation? Because they did not trust her and because of 
the customary etiquette. They thought, “She is a corrupt girl. She might 
lyingly say that she invited! him, without having actually invited him.” 
And it is common etiquette, after hearing a sermon, when it is time to 
leave, to leave after having issued an invitation. 


2.5. Commentary on Entering the Rains Retreat at the Village of Beluva 

21. The village of Beluva: a village at the foot of a mountain? near 
Vesali? 

22. According to where one’s friends live and so forth: “Friends” 
means just that. Acquaintances: people one has just seen, having met 
them in various places, who are not so close as friends. Devotees : close 
friends, firmly devoted and affectionate. It means: wherever any monks 
have their friends living, let them take up the rainy season (vassa) there. 
Why did he say that? For the sake of their living in comfort. The village 
of Beluva had not sufficient lodgings for them, and alms food was in 
short supply. But all around Vesili there were lots of lodgings, and alms 
food was easy to get. So he said thus. Then why did he not dismiss them 
by saying, “Go to anywhere convenient?” Out of compassion for them. 
He, they say, thought thus: “I will enter parinibbana in only ten months. 
If they go far away, they will not be able to see me at the time of 
parinibbana. Then they would have this regret: “The Master, entering 
parinibbana,‘ did not even allow us to be aware of it. If we had known 
it, we would not have gone to live® so far away.’ But if they will stay all 


1B reads nimantemi for nimantesim; The past tense is more accurate in the con - 
text. 

2B reads Pataligamo. 

3Beluva was just outside the gates of Vesali (Spk LI 165), and was to the south 
of this city (Ps Il 571). From this sentence on to the end of this chapter is also 
found in Spk III 201-205. 

48S read santo for Sattha parinibbayanto. 

5For vasissama, B reads vaseyyama (an optative),which agrees with the tense of 
janeyyama. 
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around Vesali, they will come eight times a month and listen to the 
teachings and receive the Sugata’s! advice.” So he did not dismiss them. 

23. Severe: harsh. Illness: unusual sickness. Strong: violent. 
Deadly :? able to make one reach the presence of death. He endured, 
being mindful and attentive: He established mindfulness (sati) very 
well and endured by making a determination with knowledge (fidna).3 
Unperturbed: He endured without feeling pain or suffering, by 
stopping the cycling in the form of continuous sensation.4 [ 547] 
Without addressing: without summoning. Without giving notice 
means without informing,° without giving admonition or instruction. By 
strength : both by previous strength and by strength from the attainment 
of fruition (phala-samdpatti).’? Having suppressed: having stopped. 
Life-impetus (jivita-sankhara):* Here life itself is the life-impetus by 
which life is propelled; when interrupted it is stabilised by making a 


! Quoting Norman’s translation of Sugata as “one who is in a particularly good 
way”, Griffiths (1994, p. 210, n. 5) confirms the fact that indigenous commen- 
tators in India, China, and Tibet make great play with the motif of ‘going’ 
understood as salvifically efficacious change of location. 

For Maran’ antika, SS read ajandpetva, which seems misplaced. 

3i.e. with clear knowledge that feeling (vedand) is momentary, painful, and 
without self (Sv-pt II 186,2-4). 

4During this sickness Sakka ministered to the Buddha, waiting on him and 
carrying on his head the Buddha’s stools when he suffered from severe dysen- 
tery (Dhp-a III 269ff-). 

588 read ajanapetva for anavhetva. 

6B reads na apaloketva for ajanapetva, 

7 Jhana-samapatti is the eight jhdnas which are the attainment of a disciple who 
has not attained the Path, while the same jhdnas associated with the Fruit of 
the Path are phala-samapatti, the attainment of the Noble Ones. Phala- 
samapatti is the entering into the state of Nibbana, and remaining in it for a 
considerable period (Vajirafiana, pp. 455-63). 

8Compare Divy, p. 203. Samkharas (“volitions”) act as a fuel for the individu- 
al’s continuing samsaric existence. Volitions are embedded in the psychologi- 
cal nature of human beings, in the desire for continued existence. This is how 
the term samkhdra is used together with dyu or jivita to mean life-force. 
(Hamilton, p. 78) 
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link.! Life-impetus also can be the factor which is the attainment of 
fruition; that is what the text here refers to. Having resolved on 
(adhitthaya):? this is the meaning in brief: by concentrating on it and 
by keeping it going, let me achieve attainment of fruition which is 
capable of stabilising life. However, has the Blessed One not achieved 
the attainment of fruition before? Yes, he has. But that was a temporary 
attainment (khanika-samapatti) ; temporary attainment suppresses pain 
while one is within that [state of] attainment.4 As soon as one emerges 
from the attainment, the pain again covers one’s body as duckweed 
broken by the fall of a piece of wood or gravel again covers water. But 
the attainment achieved in the form of that great insight 
(mahdvipassana) which frees the material and immaterial septads 
(ripa-sattakam ariipa-sattakam)® from all thickets and entanglements 
suppresses pain very well. Just as when a man plunges into a pond and 
thoroughly removes the duckweed with his hands and feet, it re-covers 
the water again after a long time, so, when one emerges from that state, 
pain arises only after a long time. Thus the Blessed One, on that day, as 
when he established his new insight (abhinava-vipassan@) while sitting 
cross-legged under the Mahdbodhi tree, freed the material and 


IRFG suspects the analogy is just with e.g., when a thread is broken, you tie a 
knot between the two pieces. 

2The noun adhisthdna in Sanskrit for the verb adhitthati in Pali is one of the 
most important technical terms for Buddhology in the Mahayana. It is the 
“sustaining power” which sometimes has a strong element of continuity and 
often is focused in specific resolutions or vows. It is by an act of adhisthana 
that the Buddha can set manifestations in motion to act in his place when he 
himself has ceased to act. For the details, see Eckel, pp. 90-94. 

3Emend jivita to jivita. 

4The physical state of one who is in phala-samapatti is the same as that in the 
jhana-samapatti (Vajiraiiana, p. 463). 

5The eighteen great insights are given at Vism 628. As one develops these in- 
sights, one acquires the complete purity of the wisdom which is still mundane, 
and reaches the final stage of contemplation (Vajirafiana, p. 393ff.). 

See the details at Vism 618-28. 
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immaterial septads from all thickets and entanglements and mixed! in 
fourteen ways and suppressed pain through great insight. He achieved 
that attainment, thinking, “Let it not arise for ten months.” The pains 
which were suppressed by the attainment did not indeed occur for ten 
months.? 

24. Recovering from the illness: recovering again after being sick. 
As if it had become faint (madhuraka-jato):3 with a feeling of heavi- 
ness, of stiffness,* as if impaled® on a stake. Are not clear: are not 
manifest, do not appear for some reasons. Even the teachings 
(dhammd) became unclear to me: He explains that the mental contents 
which are the object of mindfulness (sati-patthana-dhamma)® became 
unclear to him. But the elder was completely familiar with the teachings 
in the scriptures (tanti-dhammd).’ He pronounces : he is referring to the 


TSS read santetva for sannetva ; both meanings are obscure. It must be 
replaced with a word meaning “calming down”, “softening” like sinehetva 
(Sy-pt If 187,8). RFG thinks that santetva might be based on a denominative 
verb santeti (< Santayati), which would mean “calming”. 

Does this imply that the ten months came in between the first sickness in this 
episode and the second sickness at Kusinara? If so, how could the commenta- 
tor calculate this period ? 

3This picturesque sentence, as a stock expression of dejection, occurs else- 
where, e.g. DN I 99, SN V 153, AN III 60. It is rendered “weak as a creeper” 
in another translation (KS III, p. 90, n. 2). 

4Bmend thaddha to thaddha. 

5B reads puriso viya, which means “like a man on a stake”. 

§Cf. Spk II 309,5 pariyatti-dhamma. 

7The commentator seems to try to defend Ananda as learned one (bahussuta) 
against the possible accusation that he was not entitled to participate in the first 
Council. The word dhamma in the basic text is ambiguous in that it applies to 
either his thoughts, or the teachings of the Buddha such as the Four Noble 
Truths. Gombrich (1996, pp. 24f.), for the meaning of dhamma, suggests that 
the two meanings merge in that context. One Chinese version reads : “I could 
not recite teachings I have heard” (DT I, p. 387), but all the other Chinese ver- 
sions omit Ananda’s confusion. The commentator might distinguish Ananda’s 
lack of practising the meditation from his intellectual knowledge of suttas 
(Freedman, pp. 388-90, 475). 
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fact that he has not given final instructions. 

25. [Not making] esoteric and exoteric: doing so in terms neither 
of teachings nor of individuals. If one thinks: [548] “I will not teach 
such-and-such a doctrine to others”, that is called making a doctrine 
internal, esoteric. If one thinks: “I will teach such-and-such a doctrine 
to others”, that is called “making doctrine exoteric”. If one thinks: “I 
will teach this individual”, that is called making a individual an insider. 
If one thinks, “I will not teach this individual”, that is called making an 
individual an outsider. It means that he taught without doing that. 

The closed fist of a teacher! (Gcariya-mutthi): in the outside 
world? there is something called the closed fist of a teacher: while they 
are young they do not tell anybody, but when they are on their deathbed, 
in their last moments, they speak to a favourite disciple. But he shows 
that the Tathagata has not held anything back by closing his fist and 
reserving it, thinking, “I will say this in my old age, on the final 
occasion.” Either I ... the community of monks: I myself will lead 
the community of monks, referring to me: this means there should be 
reference in the sense that I should be referred to; let the community of 
monks have expectations referring to me alone. After my death either 
let people who think like that not exist, or let the leaders be whoever 
thinks: “Let it be this or that.”* There is no such thing: There is no 
such thing in me because I removed jealousy and envy when I sat under 
the Bodhi tree. So why he (sa kim): why (kim) he (so).5 Of eighty: 
eighty years old. This is said in order to show that he has reached his 


‘Compare Ja Il 221, 250; Mil 144. 

2i.e, among non-Buddhists. 

3Cf. Dhp-a I 139 (of Devadatta). 

4The construction is not clear. Maybe there are words missing (RFG). 

5The main text does not read two words sa kim but it is DN II 100, n. 3. 
Presumably it must be read as two words, and the sa is as in Skt. It agrees with 
Tathagato and is anaphoric. (RFG) 

6This is the only reference to the age of the Buddha’s parinibbana; the age 
“eighty” may be a suspiciously round figure (Walshe, p. 569, n. 390). The 
Chinese versions say “nearly eighty”. 
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last year. By various thongs (vegha-missakena):' by various thongs as 
repair work to bind carts,? wheels, and so forth. I think: As an old cart? 
with the help of thongs, I think, keeps going. He explains that the 
Tathagata has his four deportments arranged by binding‘ the fruition of 
arahantship. In order to illuminate this meaning, he began to say, 
“Ananda, at that time”. In the text, of all external signs (sabba- 
nimittanam)> means the signs of form [visual phenomena] and so forth. 
Of certain kinds’ of feelings : of mundane feelings (/okiya-vedand). 

26. Therefore, Ananda: He shows that as the Tathagata is com- 
fortable by dwelling in this attainment of fruition, so you too should 
dwell thus for the same purpose. Having selves as islands (atta-dipa):7 
You should live, making yourself an island, a basis, like an island in the 


1Vegha- is variously read as vekha-, vetha-, vetha-, vedha-, vesa-, velu- in the 
texts. The commentarial tradition of interpretation is unequivocal : the word 
vegha means “strap, thong”. However, Gombrich (1987, pp. 1-3) proposes 
that in all passages we read vedha-, which is related to vyathd (“quaking, 
trembling, shaking”) and has the same range of meaning. Hence “with various 
quakings”. 

2NE II 253,2 read vaha for baha. Spk III 204,10 reads balha. 

3For discussion on the use of the image of a chariot for the continuance of the 
physical body, see Collins 1982, pp. 230-33. 

4For veghanena, Spk (IIL 204,13) reads vethanena and gives the vv.ll. 
vaddhanena, vedhanena. It is likely to mean “by using, by getting help from”. 

5In the context of spiritual training, the term “signs” can be used to refer to the 
delusive appearance of sensory phenomena as permanent, satisfactory, or as 
Self. The transcending of “signs” is not simply a question of turning the mind 
away from them, but more a “seeing through” them, so that they dissolve in 
the light of insight, allowing “sight of the signless nibbana” (Harvey, pp. 194- 
95). 

SEmend Ekkaccdnam to Ekaccanam (N° IL 253.7). 

7Atta is the regular reflexive pronoun, used in the masculine singular for all 
numbers and genders. The reflexive use of atta in Pali must be distinguished 
from the Brahmanical tradition of Atman (Collins 1982, pp. 73-76). Dipa (Skt 
dipa or dvipa) has two meanings; “lamp” and “island”. We can find both 
renderings in the Chinese versions. This famous maxim, along with the 
authority of Dhamma, puts an emphasis on “self-realisation”, denying any 
external authority, even the Buddha in person. 
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great ocean. Having selves as refuges (atta-sarana): You should turn 
to yourself, not to others.! Having the Teaching as island and having 
the teaching as refuge: These words are to be taken in the same way.? 
In the foremost (tamatagge) means in the highest top (tama-agge).? 
The “t” in the middle is inserted for euphonic reasons. This is being 
said, “These are the foremost (agga-tama), the highest tops.”* Having 
thus cut off all connection with darkness (tama-yoga),> [549] Ananda, 
those monks of mine® will be on the highest top, in the best state 
(uttama-bhava).’ They will be at the very top of whom (ati-agge)? 
Those who want to learn.’ Those monks who resort to the four 
foundations of mindfulness (satipatthana) will be at the top of all of 
them. Thus he concludes the teaching with the climax: arahantship. 
The commentary on Chapter Two is concluded. 


'Cf. Dhp 160, 276. 


2Spk III 204,23-24 adds: “Dhamma here should be understood as the ninefold 
transcendental teachings.” These are the four paths, four fruits, and Nibbana 
(KS V 133, n. 2). 

3Woodward’s translation “on the peak of darkness” (KS V 133, n. 3) might be 
more correct, for it is rather difficult to accept that a superlative suffix pre- 
cedes the word it qualifies (Vajira and Story, p. 105, n. 20). 

4Spk Ill 204,26 reads: “These are the foremost (agga-tama),” or “the top of the 
darkness (tama-t-agga)”. The commentary seems to prefer the second interpre- 
tation. 

5Spk Ill 205,: reads tama-sotam (“stream of darkness”). 

®Read mama for mam (N® II 253,15). 

Tit is used absolutely of arahantship or Nibbana at Ja I 96, I 114. 

8Rhys Davids suggests that this phrase seems to have been an afterthought (Dial 
II 109, n. 1). The word sikkhd is closely connected with the discipline when it 
means “learning” (see PED, p. 708). 
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3-1. Commentary on the Episode of the Hint 

1. He entered Vesili for alms: When did he enter? At the time he 
entered Vesili after he left Ukkacela.' The Blessed One, they say, left 
the village of Beluva when he had passed the rainy season.? Thinking, 
“I will go to Savatthi”, he went back the way he had gone and in due 
course arrived at Savatthi and entered Jetavana. The general of the 
Dhamma (Dhammasenapati)? showed the Blessed One his service and 
went to where he was to pass the day. When his disciples had shown 
their service [to the Blessed One] and come back, he swept the day-rest 
place, laid out a strip of leather [to sit on], washed his feet, sat cross- 
legged and entered the attainment of fruition (phala-samapatti). Then 
when he had emerged from that state at the pre-determined time, this 
thought occurred to him: “Who enter parinibbana‘ first, the Buddhas, or 
their chief disciples?” Then, realising that the chief disciples do so 
first,> he looked into his lifespan. Realising that his lifespan would 


'SS read Ukkavela. It was a village in the Vajji country, on the banks of the 
Ganges, on the road from Rajagaha to Vesili, near the latter (Ud-a 322, DPPN 
8.V.). 

From this sentence to the sentence (p. 217) “But you should forgive us” is 
found at Spk Ill 213-19. See Appendix. 

3That title is given to Sdriputta Thera, one of the two chief disciples of the 
Buddha, the other being Maha-Moggallana. This title shows Sariputta as pre- 
eminent master of doctrine. His special proficiency is in the Abhidhamma; he 
was said to have first recited the Abhidhamma (As 16f.; cf. Sv I 15). His role 
as progenitor of the Abhidhamma emerges in the two suttas, the Sangiti 
Suttanta and the Dasuttara Suttanta. He is frequently mentioned in 
Abhidhamma texts (Ray, p. 134). 

4Tt is noteworthy that the verb parinibbayati is also applied to a disciple of the 
Buddha, not only to the Buddha himself. 

There were several occasions on which the disciples attained parinibbana first 
because they could not bear to see the Buddha attaining parinibbana. 


7B 
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continue! for just seven days, he thought where he would enter 
parinibbana. Then he thought again: “Rahula entered parinibbana 
among the gods of the Thirty-three (Tavatimsa),? Afifiata Kondafifia 
Thera at Chaddantadaha ;? where shall I enter parinibbana?” He thought 
about his mother: “My mother, although she became the mother of 
seven arahants, has no faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma or the 
Community.* Does she have the capacity [for arahantship] ?” Reflecting 
that she did not, he saw that she had the capacity for the path of stream- 
enterer. Wondering whose teaching she would understand, he found that 
she would understand only his preaching, nobody else’s. If, however, he 
did not concern himself, some people would say about him: “Sariputta 
Thera indeed helps other people; for example, on the day when he 
taught the Samacitta-suttanta’ hundreds of thousands of gods attained 
arahantship, and it is impossible to count the number of gods who 


1§S read ayu-sankhara pavattissanti for @yu-sankhdro pavattati. 

2He was the only son of the Buddha. It is very odd that he entered parinibbana 
in the Tavatimsa. However, it might have some connection with the fact that 
he, at the end of the discourse in the Cila-Rahulovada Sutta, became an ara- 
hant, together with one hundred thousand crores of listening gods (Spk III 26). 

3He was the first disciple of the Buddha and received ordination with the for- 
mula ehi, bhikkhu. When the Buddha gave the first sermon, he was the first to 
understand it; the Buddha praised him, saying twice “Kondajifia has under- 
stood !” Hence he came to be known as Afifidta Kondaiifia (Vin I 12, Ud-a 
371). He entered parinibbana at Chaddantadaha, with the Buddha’s leave to do 
so after living there for twelve years (Spk I 218, Mp I 148). 

4This is because ali her seven children, four sons and three daughters, joined the 
community and left her desolate (Dhp-a I 188ff.). When Sariputta had gone 
home on a previous occasion, she abused both him and his companions, 
including Rahula (Dhp-a IV 164/.). 

5]t is in AN I 63f; Spk IH] 213,31 reads Sariputta-suttanta for it. A large number 
of gods of tranquil mind (samacitta) ask the Buddha at Jetavana to preach to 
Sariputta about tranquillity in behaviour, physical, verbal, or mental. But 
therein no mention is made of numerous gods’ attaining arahantship; this sutta 
was preached by the Buddha, not by Sariputta. However, it was said that at the 
hearing of this sutta, as at the conclusion of the Mahasamaya, Mangala, and 
Ciila-Rahulovada Suttas, one hundred thousand beings attained arahantship 
(Mp I 320, cf. Pj 11 174, Mil 20). 
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understood the three paths. On other occasions, so many are found [550] 
to understand; eighty thousand families got reborn in heaven by putting 
faith in the elder.! But now he could not even remove his mother’s 
wrong view.”? Then he made up his mind: “I will enter parinibbana in 
the inner room where I was born, after freeing my mother from her 
wrong view.”> Thinking, “Today, indeed, I will take leave of the 
Blessed One and depart”, he addressed Cunda Thera:4 “Friend Cunda, 
give my group of five hundred monks notice: ‘Friends, take up bowl 
and robes, the general of the Dhamma wants to go to the village of 
Nilaka.’”> The elder did so.° Those monks tidied up their lodgings and 
with their bowls and robes went to the elder. The elder tidied up his 
lodging and swept his day-resting place, and stood at the entrance to it 
and looked at it: “Well now, this is my last sight of it. I am not going to 
come back again.” Then, surrounded by the five hundred monks, he 
approached the Blessed One and saluted him and uttered this verse: 


Soon I will break up, Protector of the World (lokandtha), Great 
Sage. 
There is to be no returning, this is my last salutation. 


My lifespan is very little, from now on in seven days 
I would lay down my body like laying down a load. 


1One instance might be introduced here: the wealthy devotee Anathapindika, 
after Sariputta preached the Anathapindikovada, died and was reborn in Tusita 
(MN III 258ff.; cf. SN V 380). 

?Spk II 213,35 adds mattam (“only”). 

3Emend miccha-dassanam to miccha-dassand with Spk Il 214,1. 

4He was a younger brother of Sariputta, under whom he joined the community 
(Th-a I 261, Mp II 674). His teacher was Ananda (Spk III 178). He was one of 
the series of attendants of the Buddha before Ananda was appointed (Spk I 
258). His attending on Sariputta in his last moments is given in SN V 161ff. He 
was with the Buddha on his last journey to Kusinara, and spread a bed for him 
in the mango grove by the river Kakuttha (DN II 234f,). 

SIt was a brahmin village in Magadha, not far from Rajagaha, on his family 
property (Spk IV 251). 

§88 omit. 
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May the Blessed One allow me, Sir. May the Sugata allow me. 
It is time for my parinibbana, my life-process is let go.! 


Because if they say, “Enter parinibbana”, people of wrong views 
will blame them for praising death, and if they say, “Do not enter 
parinibbana”, those people will say that they speak well of transmigra- 
tion; the Buddhas say neither.2 So the Blessed One asked him: 
“Sariputta, where will you enter parinibbana?” When S4riputta 
responded: “Sir, there is an inner chamber where I was born in the 
village of Nalaka in Magadha; there I will enter parinibbana”, the 
Blessed One said, “Sariputta, do as you see fit. However, it will from 
now on be difficult for your brothers, elder and younger, to meet such a 
monk, Preach to them.” 

The elder realised that the Teacher was expecting of him a sermon 
preceded by a magical display.> He saluted the Blessed One and rose up 
as high as a palm tree, came down again, [551] saluted the Blessed One* 
and then stayed in the air as high as seven palm trees. After this magical 
display he preached. All the citizens gathered together. The elder 
descended and saluted the Blessed One and asked, “Sir, is it time for me 
to go?” Thinking, “I will cause the general of the Dhamma to go”, the 
Blessed One got up from his preaching seat and went towards the 


1gS have only the last two lines, cf. Spk III 214. 

2The commentator may misunderstand the Buddha’s silence; it was usual for 
the Buddha to agree by silence. The Buddha’s silence means “yes” when 
Sariputta asks to enter parinibbana. When Moggallana expressed his intention 
of entering parinibbana, the Buddha replied: “Moggallana, you may enter” 
(Dhp-a III 66). 

3]t seems very odd that the Buddha expects Sariputta to display magic (iddhi). 
However, Spk (III 214-15) narrates Sariputta’s magical display called stha- 
nikilita, a manifestation of himself as a moon, a sun, a mountain, and so on. 
Moggallana too, at the Buddha’s request, did the same magical performance as 
Sariputta did before he entered parinbbana (Dhp-a II 66). Display of magic is 
discouraged elsewhere by the Buddha himself, but here the ability to perform 
such wondrous feats might be regarded as a sign of arahantship. 


4Spk III 214,32 reads Dasabala (one who has ten powers), and also below. 
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perfumed hut (gandhakuti)' and sat on a jewelled throne. The elder 
made three circumambulations and saluted him at four points.” He said, 
“Since the time, a countless zon plus a hundred thousand kalpas ago 
when I fell at the feet of Anomadassi Samma-sambuddha,? I have 
prayed to see you. My prayer to see you has been fulfilled: I have seen 
you. That was the first time I saw you. This is the last time I see you. I 
shall not see you again.”* He raised his hands together, resplendent with 
the collection of his ten nails, and walked backwards, facing the Blessed 
One for so long as he could see him; then he saluted him with the 
words: “From now on there can be no return through death and rebirth 
to any place.”> Then he departed. 

There was a great earthquake as far as the water. The Blessed One 
said to the monks who stood around him: “O monks, see off your elder 
brother.” The monks went with him up to the gateway. The elder made 
them go back, saying, “Friends, stop, please. Be diligent”,® and left with 
just his own group. People followed him, lamenting: “Our venerable 
elder used to go on journeys from which he came back, but this time he 


'This is the name of the special apartment occupied by the Buddha at the 
Jetavana monastery (Ja I 92). The name was used later in reference also to 
other residences of the Buddha (Mp I 226). 

2When one circumambulates any deity, one bows down at the four cardinal 
points (RFG). 

3He was the seventh Buddha among twenty-five Buddhas. A sermon of this 
Buddha made Sarada-tapas (Sariputta in his previous birth) wish to become a 
chief disciple himself. Their long dialogue appears at Dhp-a I 105-12. 

The text’s punctuation should be emended as follows: samiddha: dittha 
tumhe. Tam pathamam dassanam. Idam pacchimam dassanam. Puna 
tumhdkam dassanam natthi ti. RFG thinks a word or phrase may have been 
lost before dittha. 

5Spk II 215,20-22 attributes different farewell words to Sariputta: “If you are 
displeased by anything I have done, physical or verbal, please forgive me for 
it, Sir. It is time for me to leave.” This is modelled on Sariputta’s last words 
below. 

®Spk II 21627-28 has more concrete words: “Do not be negligent under the one 
who has ten powers.” 
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is leaving not to return again.” The elder made them too go back by 
saying, “Friends, be diligent. Compounded things are surely bound to be 
like this.” 

Then the Venerable Sariputta did kindnesses! to people on the way 
for seven days, and in the evening arrived at the village of Nalaka and 
stopped at the foot of the banyan tree at the entrance to the village. Then 
his nephew named Uparevata, while going out of the village, saw the 
elder, and approached him and saluted him and stood there. The elder 
asked him: “Is your grandmother at home?” “Yes, sir.” “Go and tell 
her J have arrived. If she asks why I have come, you can say, 
‘According to him, he will stay in the village for this one night.’ She 
should prepare the room where I was born and find accommodation for 
the five hundred monks.” He went and told his grandmother: “My uncle 
has come.” “Where is he now?” “At the entrance to the village.” 
“Alone or [552] is there anybody with him?” “There are five hundred 
monks.” “Why has he come?” He told all that had happened. 

The brahmin lady said to herself, “Why does he make me prepare 
accommodation for so many people?” Thinking, “When young, he left 
home. In old age does he want to become a layman ?”, she had the room 
where he was born prepared, had accommodation provided for the five 
hundred monks, kindled torches and sent them to the elder. The elder, 
with the monks, went up into the mansion and entered the room where 
he was born and sat down. As soon as he had sat down, he dismissed the 
monks by saying, “Go to your accommodation.” As soon as they had 
left, he became severely ill: he had bloody diarrhoea and pain close to 
killing him. As soon as one vessel? came in, one went out. Thinking, “I 
don’t like my son’s condition”, the brahmin lady stood leaning against 
the door of her bed-chamber. 


'Spk II] 217.1 reads sangaham for anuggaham. 
2RFG thinks this must refer to a chamber pot. 
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Wondering where the general of the Dhamma was staying, the four 
great kings (cattaro Mahdrajano)' saw him lying down on his 
parinibbana bed in the room where he was born in the village of Nalaka, 
and decided to go to see him for the last time. They came, saluted the 
elder and stood there. The elder asked, “Who are you?” “Sir, we are the 
great kings.” “Why have you come?” “We will nurse you.” He 
dismissed them by saying, “That is enough. I have a nurse. You should 
leave.” When they had left, Sakka, the king of the gods (devainam indo)? 
came in the same way. When he had left, Suyama? and the rest came, 
and so did Mahabrahma.* He dismissed them too, in the same way. 

The brahmin lady saw gods coming and going, and thought, “Who 
are these who keep on saluting my son and leaving?” She went to the 
door of the elder’s room and asked, “My dear Cunda, what is going 
on?” He explained it, and then said, “Sir, the great lady devotee has 
come.” The elder asked, “Why have you come at this unsuitable time ?” 
“My dear son, in order to see you,” she said, and asked, “My dear son, 
who first visited you?” “The four great kings, O lay disciple.” “My dear 
son, are you greater than the four great kings?” “Lay disciple, they are 
like monastery servants (aramika). Since my Teacher took birth, they 
have been protecting him, sword in hand.” “My dear son, when they had 
left, who came?” “Sakka, the king of the gods.” “My dear son, are you 
greater even than the king of the gods?” “O devotee, he is like a novice 


I1They are guardians of the four quarters in the lowest world of gods; 
Dhatarattha of the East, Viriilhaka of the South, Viripakkha of the West, and 
Vessavana of the North (DN II 207f, II 194f.). 

?He is called Sakka because he gives generously and thoroughly. Because he 
tules over Tavatimsa, the lowest heaven, he is called Devanam Indo (SN I 229, 
Dhp-a I 264). 

3He is a devaputta, chief of the Yama-devas, who are located between 
Tavatimsa and Tusita (DN I 217, AN IV 242).When the Buddha descended 
from the deva-world to earth at Sahkassa, Suyama accompanied him, holding a 
yak’s tail fan (Dhp-a III 226, Vism 392). 

4He is a denizen of Brahmaloka, the highest of the celestial worlds (DPPN, s.v. 
Brahmaloka). But here he is being identified as Brahma, the supreme god of 
the brahmins (RFG). 
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who carries utensils. When our Teacher descended from Tavatimsa, 
Sakka descended with his bow] and robes.” [553] “My dear son, when 
he had left, who came as if ablaze?” “O devotee, he is your Blessed 
One and Teacher called Mahabrahma.” “My dear son, are you greater 
even than my Blessed One, Mahabrahma?” “Yes, devotee. What is he ? 
On the day when our Teacher was born, the four Mahabrahmas received 
the Great Man (mahdpurisa) in a golden net.” 

Then the brahmin lady thought, “So great is my son’s power; 
indeed how great must be the power of my son’s Blessed Teacher!” At 
this thought, suddenly fivefold joy? arose and pervaded her whole body. 
Thinking, “Joy and happiness have arisen in my mother. Now is the 
time to preach to her”, he asked, “O great devotee, what are you 
thinking?” She replied, “I am thinking that my son’s virtue is so great, 
then how great must be the virtue of his Teacher!” “O great devotee, at 
the moment of my Teacher’s birth, great renunciation, enlightenment, 
and turning of the wheel of truth, the ten thousand world system 
trembled.3 There is no one like him in terms of virtue (sila), concen- 
tration (samadhi), understanding (paffia), liberation (vimutti), or insight 
of liberation and knowledge (vimutti-fana-dassana).4 

He preached concerning the Buddha’s qualities, expounding on the 
formula, “Thus is the Blessed One....”5 The Brahmin lady attained the 


1Cf. Ja I 52. When the bodhisatta, immediately after his birth, looked around 
and took his steps northward, the Brahma seized the baby by his finger and 
proclaimed him as the greatest (Sp I 131). 

2See the joy of the five grades at As 115, Vism 143. 

3.An earthquake in relation to the main events in the Buddha’s life shows that the 
central events of the Buddha’s life are not just matters of human concern but 
rather of the entire cosmos (Ray, p. 51). For the religious meaning of an earth- 
quake accompanying the Buddha’s events, see Pye, p. 51. 

4 Among the five constituents leading to Nibbana, the first three are both worldly 
and transcendental ; liberation is transcendental, and the last one is worldly 
(Spk II 223-24). 

5The formula is found in DN I 49; Buddhaghosa expounds it in great detail at 
Vism 198-213. 
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fruit of a stream-enterer at the end of her beloved son’s sermon, and 
asked her son: “My dear son, Upatissa,! why did you act like this? 
Why for so long did you not give me the ambrosia which is like this ?” 
Thinking, “Now I have given my mother, the brahmin lady Ripasari, 
the cost of my upbringing. On this much she will be able to subsist”, he 
dismissed her by saying, “Great devotee, go, please.” He asked, “Cunda, 
what time is it?” “Sir, very early in the morning.” “Then assemble the 
community of monks.” “Sir, they are assembled.” “Cunda, help me up 
and seat me.” Cunda did so. The elder addressed the monks: “Friends, 
you have been wandering with me for forty-four years. If you find any 
action or speech of mine displeasing, please forgive me for it, my 
friends.” “Sir, even though we have followed you for so long like a 
shadow, there has been nothing to displease us. But you should forgive 
us.” 

[554] Then when the flame-crest of the dawn appeared, the elder, 
making the great earth resound,” entered the state of nibbana without 
material substrate (anupdadisesdya nibbdna-dhdtuya)3 Many gods and 
human beings paid their respects at the parinibbana of the elder.4 The 
Venerable Cunda went to Jetavana with the elder’s bowl and robes and 
his relics in a strainer and with Ananda Thera approached the Blessed 


‘It was originally a village name where Sariputta was brought up, not far from 
Rajagaha (Dhp-a I 88). It was used as a personal name of Sariputta. She 
addresses him as her son, not as a monk, while he addresses her as a devotee, 
not as his mother, 

2An ascetic of great power can cause the earth to tremble by concentrating on 
the delimited aspect of the earth element, and on the liquid element to a bound- 
less degree. It is the second of the eight causes of earthquakes in DN II 108. 

3He went through the jhdnas in the same way the Buddha did at DN II 156 
before he entered parinibbana (Spk III 219). 

4The gods who took part in the ceremony include Sakka, Vissakamma, and 
Revati. The festival was held for seven days according to Spk III 219-21. 

St SN V 161, Cunda took Sariputta’s bow! and robes only; but the commen - 
tary on it adds idam dhdtu-parissavanam. But it is likely to be a determinative 
compound (tatpurusa), so it means “the relics in the water-strainer”. Or possi- 
bly it means “the strainer [which became a] relic”. (RFG) 
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One.! The Blessed One took the relics in the strainer and praised the 
virtue of the elder in five hundred verses (gatha).2 He had a stipa built 
for the relics? and gave Ananda Thera notice of going to Rajagaha. The 
elder informed the monks. The Blessed One, surrounded by the great 
community of monks, went to Rajagaha. When he went there, Maha- 
Moggallana Thera entered parinibbana.* The Blessed One took his 
relics too and had a stiipa built for them.° He left Rajagaha and in due 
course went towards the Ganges and arrived at Ukkacela. There he, 
surrounded by the community of monks, sat on the bank of the Ganges 
and taught a sutta® relating to the parinibbana of Sariputta and 
Moggallana. Then he left Ukkacela and went to Vesali. So it is said, 
Then the Blessed One dressed himself early in the morning and 
with his bowl and robes entered Vesali for alms. This is the 
antecedent story.” A seat here means a strip of leather.’ 

2. Udena shrine: the monastery built by the shrine of Udena 
Yakkha is meant. Gotamaka and so forth: The same explanation 


!The reason Cunda did not go directly to the Buddha lies in his reverence for 
both the Buddha and Ananda; Ananda was his teacher (Spk III 221). 

2The verses are given at Spk III 223. 

3Hsiian Tsang reported that he saw the stiipa erected over the relics of Sariputta 
in the town of Kalapinaka (DPPN II 1115n.). 

+He was the second of the chief disciples of the Buddha. He entered parinibbana 
two weeks after Sariputta did (Spk III 225). His death was caused by a plot of 
the Niganthas, who, being afraid of the diminishing of their community, 
bribed brigands to kill him (Ja V 125/f.; cf. Dhp-a Ill 65ff. for a slightly 
different account). 

5His stijpa was erected in Veluvana (Ja V 125). Moggallana had great honour at 
the hands of the Buddha because he entered parinibbana near the Buddha, 
while Sariputta did not receive honour as great as Moggallana because he did 
not enter parinibbana in the presence of the Buddha (Ja V 127). 

This may refer to the Ukkacela sutta (SN V 163ff.). 

7For a discussion of why Buddhaghosa here introduces the Buddha’s itinerary, 
which does not appear in MPS, see my Introduction, pp. 1off- 

From here on the parallel passages run at Ud-a 322ff., Spk Il 251ff, Mp IV 
148ff. See Appendix. 
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applies to them. 

3. Developed (bhdvitd) means increased. Made much of 
(bahulikata): made again and again. Made a vehicle (yanikata): made 
like a yoked carriage (yutta-yanam). Made a foundation of (vatthu- 
kata): made like a foundation (vatthu) in the sense of basis. Carried 
out (anufthitd) : practised (adhitthita). Accumulated (paricita): heaped 
up (cita), well increased on all sides (samantato). Well undertaken 
(susamaraddh@) : undertaken (samaraddhd) well (sutthu).' 

Having thus spoken in general and then pointing out” by explaining 
in particular,> he began to say: By the Tathagata indeed. In the text, 
an on (kappam) means lifespan (@yu-kappam).4 One would remain 
(tittheyya), completing whatever is the lifespan of human beings at a 
given time. Or for the rest of the eon (kappdvasesam va): or a little 
more, i.e. over the stated hundred years.® 

However, Mahasiva Thera’ said, “There is no trumpeting of the 


'Patis 1 172f. gives a rather different explanation of some of these words. Cf. 
Sy-pt II 191 

?Read niyametva for niyametva (RFG). 

3This means: first he referred to anyone, then he applied it to himself (RFG). 

4One living more than a hundred years does not live for a further hundred years, 
but only for an additional thirty, forty, fifty, or sixty years (AN IV 138, Sv II 
413, Spk 1175). Disregarding the antarakappa, there are two types; one is a 
mahdakappa (“cosmic won”), the other an dyu-kappa (normal maximum 
potential lifespan of a human being, namely one hundred years), Although 
Buddhaghosa takes kappa in the main text as the second, the understanding of 
the first is correct in the context. On this topic, see Gethin, pp. 95ff.; UC, p. 
905, n. 33; Jaini, pp. 546 —52; Kv XI 5; Mil 14off. See my Introduction, pp. 
iff. 

The length may vary from 10 to 80,000 years (DN III 68ff:); see the length of 
life of the last seven Buddhas at DN Il 3ff. 

Although Buddhaghosa interprets kappdavasesa as “a little bit more than a 
kappa (‘a human lifespan’)”, it is more likely to mean the remainder of a 
kappa (“a cosmic zon”). For a discussion, see my Introduction, p. 7. 

7There are two Mahisiva Theras: one is Gamantapabbharavasi-Mahasiva thera 
who lived in the reign of King Dutthagamani Abhaya (161-137 b.c.), and the 
other is Dighabhanaka-Tipitaka-Mahasivatthera, who was sometimes called 
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Buddha about what is not possible (atthane) ;! just as for ten months he 
suppressed the deadly pain which occurred in the village of Beluva, so 
he could continue to live on? for this entire Good Kalpa (bhadda- 
kappa)> by realizing that attainment and suppressing the pain for ten 
months [555] again and again, But why did he not stay alive? A mate- 
rial body (upadinnaka-sariram)* is overcome by such things as the 
breaking of the teeth.> Buddhas, do not reach that stage, but enter 
parinibbana in the fifth part of life (paficame dyu-kotthase),® at the very 
time which is pleasant for most people. When the great disciples who 
had become enlightened through the Buddha’ have entered parinibbana, 
he would have to stay, like a solitary stump, or with a retinue of young 
novices. Then he would incur derision: ‘Alas, is this the assembly of 
the Buddha?’ Therefore the Buddha did not stay alive.” Although he 


Dighabhanaka-Mahasivathera, Tipitaka Mahasivatthera, or just Mahasivatthera 
without a title, and who lived during King Vasabha (A.D. 65-109) (Sodo, 
p. 124 ). The second may be quoted here. Although Buddhaghosa quotes him 
with respect in many cases, sometimes he prefers the Atthakatha view to that 
of Mahasiva Thera (Sv II 543, As 266). 

lt may mean that the Buddha says only the truth; whatever he says is abso- 
lutely true (cf. Mil 141). The same sentence occurs at Ud-a 401. For the mean- 
ing of atthdna, see Ud-a 299. “The Buddha does not utter empty boasts” 
(RFG). 

2§8 and Ud-a 324,1 add ti after tittheyya. 

3This is the name of the zon in which we are now living. This zon is one of 
five asufifiakappas (during which one or more Buddhas are born). In an aus- 
picious zon five Buddhas are born (By-a 191, Sv Il 411). 

4This is a synonym for upddinnaka-ripa (“clung-to matter”) and kammaja-riipa 
(“kamma-born matter”). Here it can mean “material body that was clung to”, 
which suggests a shade of contempt for the body. For references, see Dhs 653; 
Nanamoli, p. 494, n. 23. 

5MN I 49 gives the signs of old age: greying hair, wrinkly skin, the dwindling 
of the lifespan, the collapse of the sense organs. 

6Ud-a 324,3 reads pacchime (“last”) for paficame. The figure seems to mean 80— 
100, when a human lifespan is counted as 100 years. 

7Delete one of the ca’s; cf. UC, p. 906, n. 47. 
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claimed so, here lifespan (@yu-kappa) is meant.! This? term “lifespan” 
(Gyu-kappa) is expounded? in the Atthakatha.4 

4. As (yathd tam) his mind was possessed by Mara: Here tam is 
a mere indeclinable particle. It means that just as any ordinary unen- 
lightened person, if his mind is possessed, encompassed, by Mara, could 
not comprehend,° so he could not comprehend. Mara possesses the 
mind of any person whose twelve perversions (vipalldsa)’ have not 
been given up completely. The elder had not given up four perversions® 
and so Mara possessed his mind. But what does Mara do when he 
possesses one’s mind ? He either shows a frightening visible form or 
makes a fearful sound. Then people, on seeing it or hearing it, forget 
themselves and open their mouths. He then inserts his hand through the 
mouth and kneads the heart. Then will he be able to insert his hand 


lBach edition reads this sentence differently ; Spk Ill 252.3 reads Evam vutte pi 
so pana “na ruccati dyu-kappo” ti ; Mp IV 149,22 reads Evam vutte pi yo 
pana vuccati: ayukappo ti; Ud-a 324,8-9 reads Evam vutte pi so pana vuccati 
ayu-kappo ti for Evam vutte pi so pana: Ruccati dyukappo ti in our text. The 
difference depends on where the quotation from Mahasiva ends (UC, p. 906, n. 
49). I translate it according to Ud-a. 

2Emend ida to idam (Ud-a 324.9). 

3Read niyamitam for niydmitam. 

4The text atthakatha (in the singular form) in Sv denotes the Sinhalese 
Dighanikaya-atthakatha (Adikaram, p. 14). Its view may be based on Kv XI 5 
and Mil 140ff., which state that no one, not even an arahant, can live more than 
his dyu-kappa, refuting the Mahasamghika view of mahd-kappa as an 
arahant’s lifespan. See my Introduction, p. 5. 

5Put the number 4 according to the main text, 

On occasion Mara possessed Vetambari and made him utter heretical doctrines 
(SN 167, cf. Dhp-a IV 141). For other occasions of Mara’s activity of possess- 
ing, see SN I 114; MN I 326ff., 334 ff, 336ff. 

7The four perversions may be either of perception (safifia), consciousness (citta) 
or view (ditthi). The four perversions are to regard; (1) what is impermanent 
as permanent, (2) what is painful as happy, (3) what is without a self as a self, 
4) what is impure as pure. Cf. AN II 52, Vism 683, etc. 

8Those of perception and consciousness, in either case in the form of regarding 
what is impure as pure and what is painful as happy (Sv-pt Il 192,12-14). 
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through the elder’s mouth ?! He showed him a frightening sight. Having 
seen it, the elder did not comprehend the clear suggestion. Even though 
he knew this, why did the Blessed One address him up to three times? 
In order to lessen his sorrow by putting the blame on him, saying, “This 
is your misdeed, this is your fault”,? when, later on,? he was asked by 
the elder: “Sir, let the Blessed One live on.” 


3-2. Commentary on the Episode of Mara’s Request 

7. Mara, the Evil One (Papima): Mara is so defined in that he kills 
(mGreti) by inciting people to harm. The Evil One is a synonym for 
Mara. Mara is called the Evil One because he is endowed with an evil 
(papa) nature. His other names include Kanha (the Dark One), Antaka 
(Terminator), Namuci (“one who gives no escape”), Pamatta-bandhu (“a 
kinsman of indulgence”).> These words once were spoken: For Mara 


' According to some Chinese versions of MPS, Mara entered into the stomach of 
the elder. Once Mara entered Moggallana’s stomach and caused severe dis- 
comfort (MN I 332). 

2Ananda’s fault which resulted from Mara’s possession, was employed in MPS 
to explain away, in the process of the development of the Buddhological con- 
ception, the Buddha’s inability to live on, despite all his powers (Freedman, 
Pp- 390-98). It is interesting to note that Ananda did not consider his action as 
an offence of wrong-doing when he was accused of the above offence at the 
First Council (Vin II 288). 

3See DN II 115 which records Ananda’s request and the Buddha’s refusing of it. 

4Ud-a 325 continues: “For the Blessed One understands ‘This one has ex- 
tremely affectionate heart towards me. He will, later on, on hearing of the 
causes of an earthquake and my abandoning of a life-impetus, ask me to live 
on for a long time. Then I will put the blame on his head by saying ‘Why did 
you not ask me before?’ Human beings are not so troubled with their own 
faults. Therefore his sorrow will be allayed.’” On those sentences, Peter 
Masefield comments: “The implication seems to be that people are troubled 
less by a situation when they themselves are responsible for it; and that 
Ananda would have been troubled all the more had he thought someone else 
were responsible for the cosmic blunder of not begging the Lord to remain” 
(UC 909, n. 78). His first comment is correct, but the second goes too far. 

5The explanation of each of them is given at Sv-pt II 193,8-12. 
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came to the Blessed One at the very Bodhimanda,! in the eighth week 
after he had attained enlightenment,? and said, “Blessed One, you have 
reached that goal for which you fulfilled the perfections, you have 
acquired omniscience (sabbafifiuta-fiGna). What is the point of your 
spending time in the world ?”3 When he requested him [556] in just* the 
same way as he does today, “Sir, let the Blessed One enter pari- 
nibbana right now”, the Blessed One rejected his request by saying, 
“Not until I, etc.” Referring to that, he said, “Sir, these words once 
were spoken.”> 

In the text, skilled (viyatta) is said with reference to the path 
(magga).° The same applies to disciplined (vinita)’ and confident 


'It is the name of the spot under the Bodhi-tree where the Buddha attained 
enlightenment and where he sat for one week after his enlightenment (Vin I 1). 
But according to Dhp-a I 71 he spent seven weeks there. Cf. Ud-a 211. 

2Sy-pt II 193,15-21 gives more detail: After the Buddha had spent seven times 
seven days, Mara realised that Mahabrahma and Sakka at the Goatherd’s 
Banyan had asked the Buddha to preach dhamma, and became disappointed at 
the thought, “This man shakes my domain by teaching dhamma to beings.” 
And so Mara went with means which he thought to be workable to the Buddha 
in order to persuade him to enter parinibbana. Ud-a 325-26 has another read- 
ing: “When the Blessed One was staying at the Goatherd’s Banyan after 
spending seven times seven days at the Bodhimanda, and when his (Miira’s) 
own daughters went and came back from there in frustration, he, thinking 
‘Here is a means,’ went there and said ...”. 

3Ud-a 326,5 reads loka-viharandya (“staying in the world”), for lokavicdranena, 
which is also read at Mp IV 150,19-20. Spk III 252,30 reads loka-vicaranend. 
Ud-a’s reading gives better sense. 

4Emend the second evam to eva (Ud-a 326,5). 

5The conversation which took place just after his enlightenment between the 
Buddha and Mara in MPS is not mentioned in the early accounts of the weeks 
that followed his enlightenment. Perhaps it might have some connection with 
the fact the Buddha was for a while reluctant to preach what he had just 
realised (DN II 112, Vin I 3ff.). 

i.e, by way of attaining the noble path (Ud-a 326); by accomplishing the 
insight into truth (Sv-pt IT 193,29). 

7Discipline is obtained by dispelling the defilements by way of attaining the 
noble path (Ud-a 326,10, Sy-pt II 193,30). 
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(visarada).! Learned (bahussuta) is so called in the sense that they 
have heard a lot with reference to the three baskets (tepitaka). Those 
who retain teachings (dhamma-dhara) are so called because they 
remember that same dhamma.? Or alternatively, they are so called 
because they are learned in both the scriptures (pariyatti) and penetra- 
tion (pativedha) ;> and because they remember the teachings relating to 
the scriptures and to penetration, they are those who retain teachings. In 
this context the latter is meant. Those who practise a dhamma con- 
sistent with the dhamma (dhammanudhamma-patipanna) : Those who 
practise the teaching of insight (vipassana), which is consistent with the 
teachings of the noble (ariyadhammassa).* Those who practise cor- 
rectly: those who practise the appropriate course.> Those who behave 
according to the teaching (anudhammacarino): those whose moral 
habits conform to Dhamma.® Their own teacher (sakam acariyakam) 
means the doctrine of their own teacher.? They will relate 
(acikkhissanti) and so forth: all these words are synonyms for each 


1Confidence comes into being by abandoning wrong views and doubt and so on 
which generate diffidence (Ud-a 286,1-4, 326,10-12), by having faith in the 
teaching of the Buddha (Sy-pt II 193,32). 

2 According to Sv-pt II 194.8, it is the contents of the Scriptures, three baskets 
(pariyattidhamma). 

3A tension between pariyatti (“learning the sacred texts”) and pativedha 
(“realisation”) is discussed at Rahula, pp. 158/f. 

4The teaching of the noble is of the path (magga), or else also the ninefold 
supramundane dhamma (Sv-pt II 194,14). 

5The appropriate course means the teaching of insight meditation (vipassana), 
or the first six purifications (Sv-pt II 194.17; cf. UC, p. 910, n. 91), or the suc- 
cessive course of purifications suitable for purifying knowledge and vision 
(Ud-a 327). 

According to Sv-pt II 194,19, anudhamma seems to refer to such an austere 
precept as wanting little, which is suitable for the aforementioned path (pati- 
pada). Cf. Ud-a 204, 326. 

7 The teacher refers to the Buddha, whose doctrine is the four noble truths (Sv-pt 
II 194,26). 
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other.! 

8. With a teaching (sahadhammena): with a statement which has 
reason and cause. With a wonder (sappdtihdriyam):* they will teach 
dhamma up to liberation. The holy life (brahma-cariya): the whole 
holy life in the teaching (s@sana), which is comprised in the training 
triad (sikkhd-ttaya).3 Powerful (iddham): successful by way of the 
tasting* of meditation (jhdna). Prosperous (phitam): enhanced, as if in 
full blossom, by way of the attainment> of the supernormal power 
(abhififia). Widely spread (vitthdrikam): widespread (vitthatam) by 
becoming established in various directions. Known by many (bdhu- 
Jafiiam): become known (fdtam), penetrated by the many people 
(bahujanehi),° by the public’s understanding. Become broad (puthu- 
bhitam): attaining expansion in all ways. How? Until it is well 
proclaimed (suppakdsitam) by gods and human beings: this means 
that it is well proclaimed (sutthu pakdsitam) by all gods and human 
beings that have intelligence. 

9. With little yearning: without longing. He says: “You, Evil 
One, have been wandering about since the eighth week, shrieking: ‘Sir, 
let the Blessed One enter parinibbana right now. Let the Sugata enter 
parinibbana.’ From today on, be free from that effort. Make no effort for 
the sake of my parinibbana.” 


3-3. Commentary on the Renunciation of the Lifespan 
10. He, mindful and comprehending, dismissed (ossaji)’ his life- 


1§y-pt IL 194,26f. and Ud-a 326,23-26 give an explanation of each of the words. 

2The various definitions of patihariyam are given at Ud-a 10-11. The opposite 
idea, appatihira-katam bhasitam, is dealt with at Dial 1 257, n. 3. 

3i.e. the higher morality (adhisila), the higher consciousness (adhicitta), the 


higher insight (adhipafifia). See AN 1 235 for details. 
4Ud-a 327,4 reads uppdda (arising) for assada. 


5Mp IV 151.22 reads samapatti for sampatti. So the last half means “by way of 
the supernormal powers and the attainments”. 


©Mp IV 152,1 and Ud-a 32727 read bahathi. 
7Mp IV 152,12 reads ossajji. And also below. 
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impetus (Gyu-samkhdram):' Having established mindfulness and 
having delimited [the time] with knowledge, he released and gave up 
his life-impetus. In the text, the Blessed One renounced his life-impetus 
not in the way one throws away a clod with one’s hand. He thought, “I 
will attain the attainment (samapattim)? for three months only, and from 
then on I will not attain any more.” Referring to that, it is said, He 
renounced. Ussajji is another reading for ossaji3 

[557] A great earthquake (mahabhimicalo): A great earth-tremor 
(pathavikampo). On that occasion, they say, the ten-thousandfold world 
system trembled. Horrible (bhimsanako): generating fear (bhaya- 
janako). And the thunders of heaven burst forth: It is said, “Drums 
of heaven resounded. The god roared a dry roar.* Untimely flashes of 
lightning streaked forth. It rained for a second.” He uttered an 
utterance: Why did he utter? Someone might say, “The Blessed One 
dismissed (vissajjesi) his life-impetus because of fear, being distressed 
at the words of Mara who dogged his footsteps saying, ‘Sir, enter 
parinibbana. Sir, enter parinibbana.’”> So he uttered his utterance which 


1 According to the Sanskrit version of MPS and Divy, p. 203, the Buddha mas- 
tered (adhisthaya) the jivita-samskara but gave up the dyu-samskdra. Jaini 
understands this sentence in this way: the Buddha produced the forces of jivita 
(“new prolonged life”) but rejected the forces of dyu (“the existing life-force’”’). 
He defines dyuh-samskara as a result of some past karma, and jivita-samskara 
as the new life-force which is produced by the iddhi which is yogic potency 
(Jaini, pp. 547-49). However, some Chinese versions say that the Buddha kept 
his jivita- going on but rejected his dyu-. But the subcommentary (Sv-pt II 
196) does not distinguish the two terms. Perhaps the Pali tradition does not 
distinguish one from the other. See my Introduction 17/f. 

?Spk Ill 253,30 and Mp IV 152,15-16 read phalasamapattim (“fruition-attain- 
ment”). 

3Ud-a 327-28 continues to comment on why the Buddha dismissed his lifespan, 
in spite of his capacity to live on: the Buddhas remain only when there are 
people who can be guided. Cf. Ud-a 134. 

4The god”: the empty subject of meteorological phenomena. “Dry” presum - 
ably means “rainless”, even though this was followed by a moment of rain. 
(RFG) 

5Mp IV_ 152,26-27 reads parinibbatu bhante for parinibbayatha bhante 
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emerged through the power of his joy, in order to show that there would 
be no opportunity for that misunderstanding, for one who is terrified 
cannot produce such an utterance. ! 

In the text,? the measurable thing (tulam) means what is weighed 
or circumscribed in that it is visible to all,? even to a dog or a jackal. 
What is that? It is karma of the sense-sphere. The immeasurable 
(atulam) means what is not measurable (na tulam) in that there is 
nothing equal to it, no mundane karma similar to it. What is that? It is 
karma of a wider scope (mahaggata).4 Or better, the measurable refers 
to the sense-sphere (kdmdvacara) and the form sphere (ripdvacara) 
while the immeasurable refers to the formless sphere (ariipavacara). 
Or the measurable means with little retribution; the immeasurable 
means with abundant retribution. Becoming (sambhavam) means maker 
of accumulation, maker of a heap which is a cause of becoming.’ The 
formative force of becoming (bhava-samkhdram) means the formative 
force of rebirth. He renounced (avassaji): he released (vissajjesi). Sage 
(muni) refers to the Sage — the Buddha. With inward happiness 
(ajjhattarato):7 with his own inward happiness. Concentrated 
(samahito) : being concentrated by way of access-meditation (upacdra) 


parinibbayatha bhante. 

'Mp IV 153.1 omits the second half sentence. Ud-a 328-29 continues to com- 
ment on the positive side of the reason why the Buddha released an utterance: 
as on the day of his defilement-parinibbana, so too on the day of his khandha- 
parinibbdana, he was full of lofty joy. 


2Ud-a 329,4 reads Gathdya for Tattha. Different explanations of the verse are 
found at Pet 68 and Nett 61. These different interpretations show that the verse 
was obscure. 


3Ud-a 329.4 omits sabbesam. 

4Vism 410 defines it as the sphere of form and the formless sphere. 

5Mp IV 153,12-14 omits the second part, but puts it into the definition of the next 
term, bhava-samkhdram. 

©The six types of sage are given at Nidd II 229-30 (§ 514). 

7Cf. Ud-a 11, 189, 374. 
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and absorption-meditation (appand).! He broke (abhida),? like a coat 
of mail:3 he broke (bhindi), like a coat of mail. Self-becoming (atta- 
sambhava): the defilements arisen in the self. 

This is what is said: He renounced becoming (sambhava) in the 
sense of having retribution, and what has acquired the name of the for- 
mative force of becoming (bhava-samkhdram) in the sense of forming 
rebirth (bhava), and worldly acts (lokiya-kamma), which are reckoned 
as measurable and immeasurable. Like a great soldier at the forefront of 
a battle breaking a coat of mail, he broke the defilement of self-becom- 
ing (atta-sambhava), having become concentrated and inwardly happy. 

Or alternatively, measurable (tulam) means weighing up (tulento), 
judging (tirento). Immeasurable (atulam) and becoming (sambhava) 
refer to Nibbana and rebirth respectively. The formative force of 
becoming means the acts leading to rebirth. The sage renounced: By 
weighing up, “The five aggregates are impermanent. The cessation of 
the five aggregates is Nibbana, which is permanent”, the sage, the 
Buddha, having seen the danger in rebirth* and the benefit in Nibbana, 
renounced the karma which is the formative force of becoming and the 
basis of the five aggregates by way of the noble [558] path which 
destroys karma, described as “[The karma that] conduces to the 
destruction of karma”.> How? As he, being inwardly joyful and being 
concentrated, broke his self-becoming like a coat of mail — here inward 
joy comes through vipassana, and ‘concentration comes through 
samatha — so he broke an entire net® of defilements like a coat of mail, 


ICf. Ud-a 190. See these two types of concentration at Vism 126. 

2Ud-a 329,29 reads abhindi. 

3 According to some Chinese versions, “as a bird breaks out of its eggshell”. 
Przyluski has shown that this must be the original meaning: the reading in 
their source would have been kosam ivandasambhavo. (RFG kindly supplied 
this information.) 

4Three becomings (kamabhava, riipa-, and ariipa-) are mentioned at MN I 50, 
SN IL 3. Cf. MN I4rof,, AN V 9. 

SAN II 233, As 89. 

®Spk Ill 255.7, Mp IV 154.16, and Ud-a 330,3 read kilesa-jatam (the class of 
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namely his self-becoming (atta-sambhavam), which is so called because 
it envelops (pariyonandhitva)' self-existence, endures, and arises in 
self, by his power of samatha and vipassana from the preceding part of 
the exercises. Thanks to the absence of defilements,? karma is said to be 
renounced through not linking to another life. So he abandoned karma 
through abandoning the defilements; and one who has abandoned 
defilements surely does not feel fear.? Therefore he, utterly without fear, 
renounced his life-impetus. In order to show his fearlessness, he uttered 
an utterance. This is how it should be understood.* 


3-4. Commentary on the Great Earthquake 

13. When great winds: At the time when great winds blow. When 
great winds blow, what are called tossing winds arise. When they blow, 
they interrupt the wind which holds back water nine hundred and sixty 
thousand leagues thick; then the water drops into the sky. When it 
drops, the earth falls. Again the wind by its own power takes hold of the 
water as if within a monk’s waterpot, and then the water rises. When it 
rises, the earth rises. In this way water quaking makes the earth quake. 
This quaking has been going on right up to present times, but the rise* 
and fall [of the earth] are not noticed because of its thickness.® 


defilements) for kilesa-jalam. 
'See the usage of the term at Ud-a 142, Vin III 3. 
2Cf. Ud-a 175. 


3For arahants’ fearlessness, see Sv II 385, Mil 207/f., MN I 116, Dhp 351, Sn 
621. 

4Ud-a 330 instead concludes by applying the above explanation of the absence 
of kilesa and karma to the state of the Buddha: the Buddha, who had spurned 
bhavasankharam under the Bo-tree, maintained dyu-samkharam by keeping 
his existence through the attainments (samdpatti), but now gave up his lifespan 
by not attaining any more after the three months. 

5Emend oggacch- to uggacch-. 


Mp IV 155,8 reads bahubhavena (‘due to being many”) for bahala-bhdvena. 
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14.! One who has great might (iddhi) and great power (anu- 
bhava) :* Having great might because of the greatness of effectiveness 
(ijjhanassa) ; having great power because of greatness of what is to be 
experienced (anubhavitabbassa). Small (paritta) means weak 
(dubbala). Immeasurable (appamdna): having strength (balava).> He 
makes the earth quake:* He produces power (iddhi) and makes the 
earth quake by shaking it (samvejento) like Maha-Moggallana,> or by 
consideration (vimamsanto)® like the novice Sangharakkhita, the 
nephew of Mahanaga Thera.’ That venerable one, they say, attained 
arahantship while being shaved [for ordination] and thought, “Has there 
been any monk who, having attained arahantship on the very day of 
going forth, made the palace of Vejayanta® quake ?” Then knowing that 


lInsert the number 14 referring to the main text. 

2The different versions have a different list of those capable of making earth- 
quakes; monks, nuns, gods in Yo (16a2) and Mu (388a 25); monks, nuns, 
laymen, laywomen in Fa (191¢26); arahants, certain gods in Po (165b3); 
ascetics (samana), gods in Un (180c17). “It is possible to suggest that the vari- 
ous factors which condition earthquakes listed under these seven types may be 
treated as the ancillary conditions necessary for the physical occurrence of an 
earthquake which would be the immediate effect of the agitation of the ele- 
ments outlined in the first instance (i.e. dhatukopa)” (Wijesekera, p. 4). 

3§y-pt IL 199,20 understands it as “familiar”, “well cultivated”. 

4 According to two Chinese versions (Po 16563, Un 180c17), one can shake the 
earth by touching a small piece of land with both hands. This method is quite 
different from mental concentration as stated in the text. 

5Once he visited Sakka, who was too slow to answer his request, and so made 
him feel the urgent need to reply by shaking his palace, Vejayanta, with his toe 
(MN I 251/f., Th 1196). According to the commentary on this, he shook the 
palace by attaining the water device (kasina) and then resolving: “Let the base 
of the palace be like water” (Ps II 304). 

6i.e, concentrating on one’s own supernormal power in meditation (samadhi) 
(Sv-pt II 199.26). 

™p IV 155 makes a comment on the further two terms, samkampeti, 
sampakampeti, but omits the following story of the monk Saigharakkhita. 

8It is Sakka’s palace. It is some thousand leagues high, and is so called because 
it arose in the hour of victory (Ja I 203). It has one hundred towers, and each 
tower has seven hundred upper chambers with seven nymphs in each upper 
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there had been none, he thought that he would shake it. Standing on the 
pinnacle of Vejayanta by his supernormal power (abhififid-bala), he 
kicked it but he could not shake it. Then the dancing girls of Sakka! told 
him: “Boy, Sangharakkhita, even though your head still smells,? you 
aspire to shake Vejayanta. Dear boy, the palace is well built. How [559] 
will you be able to shake it?” The young monk reflected, “These 
goddesses are playing a game with me. But I have not acquired a 
teacher. Where is my teacher, Samuddika Mahanaga? Thera?” He 
focused on that, and on realising that he was spending his siesta in a 
cave he had made under the water of the great ocean, he went there, 
saluted him and stood there. Then the elder asked him: “Dear son, 
Sangharakkhita, why have you entered into battle without training 74 
Dear son, could you not shake Vejayanta?” “Sir, I could not get a 
teacher.” Then the elder said, “Dear son, if one like you cannot shake it, 
who else will be able to do so? Dear son, have you never seen a bit of 
cowdung floating on water? Dear son, when they cook a pancake they 
break it off at the ends. By this simile you should understand.” He 
replied, “Sir, this will be enough for it to work.” Concentrating on the 
thought (adhitthaya), “Let the space on which the palace stands turn to 
water”, he went towards Vejayanta. The daughters of the god, seeing 
him, shouted: “The novice once left in shame, but he’s coming back! 
he’s coming back!” Sakka, the king of the gods said, “Do not exchange 
a word with my son. Now he has acquired a teacher. He will rock the 
palace in a moment.” 


chamber, each of whom has seven maids (MN I 253). 


1$S read Sakka ndtakiya for Sakkassa natak’ itthiyo. Cf. paricarikdyo (maids) at 
MN 1 253. 


2This metaphorically means “very young”. A baby newly born from the womb 
smells like raw flesh (Sv-pt II 200,1). 


>This epithet literally means “a great cobra under the ocean”, which might orig- 
inate from the fact that he stayed in a cave under the water of the ocean (RFG). 


4The performance of iddhi (supernormal power) has to be learnt (Sv-pt II 200,4). 
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The young monk kicked the domed roof with his big toe; the 
palace crumpled in all four directions. The gods shrieked: “Dear son, 
let the palace stand straight! Dear son, let the palace stand straight!” 
The novice put the palace back properly, and standing on its pinnacle, 
uttered an utterance: 


Today indeed I have gone forth. Today I have attained the 
destruction of defilements.! 

Today I rock the palace. O greatness of the Buddha! 

O greatness of the Truth! O greatness of the Community ! 


As to the six further earthquakes, what is to be said is given in the 
Mahdpadana.” Thus among these eight earthquakes,’ the first is caused 
by the shaking of the elements (dhGtu),* the second by supernormal 
power (iddha@nubhdvena);> the third and the fourth through the 
effulgence of merit (pufifiatejena), the fifth through the effulgence of 
knowledge (fdana-tejena), the sixth by way of giving applause 
(sddhukara-dana-vasena), the seventh through natural compassion 
(karufifia-sabhavena), the eighth through lamenting (@rodanena). When 
the Great Man (mahdsatta) descended into his mother’s womb and from 


1B reads pattdsavakkayam for patv’asava-kkhayam. 

21¢ is the fourteenth sutta of DN, which gives accounts of general facts con- 
nected with the Buddhas. It is regarded as the king of suttas because no other 
sutta contains as many as 126 bhdnavaras (Sv II 480). The references for the 
third and the fourth cause of earthquakes are given at DN I 12, 15; from these 
two the rest can be inferred, according to the subcommentary (Sv-pt II 201,1- 
6). 

3Mp IV 155 rejoins here; see Appendix. All these earthquakes except the first, a 
natural cause, are caused by artificial power. When the earth is weighed down 
by a load of special qualities, and cannot sustain the load of great virtue, it 
quakes (Mil 116). Rhys Davids observes that deep thought can (figuratively) 
shake the universe, just as faith is said in the Bible to move mountains (Dial II 
115, N. 2). 

4SS read Dhatukhepena for dhatu-kkhobhena. 

5At Sy-pt If 201,8 two kinds of iddhi are mentioned: (1 ) the iddhi from knowl- 
edge (fidna) ; (2) the iddhi from the maturing of action (kamma). 
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there came out,! the earth quaked through the effulgence of his merit. At 
the moment of his enlightenment, the earth quaked, overpowered? by 
the effulgence of his knowledge.3 [560] When he set in motion the 
wheel of truth, it quaked, established in the feeling of applause, giving 
approval.4 When he renounced his life-impetus, it quaked, established in 
the feeling of compassion, not bearing the mental agitation. When he 
entered parinibbana, it quaked, being struck by the impulse to lament, 
But the earth should be understood as the Goddess Earth,® because the 
earth which consists of the great elements does not do this, having no 
mind.” 

Ananda, these are the eight causes:* here “these” (ime) means 
pointing to examples. But the Venerable Ananda through this observed: 
“Certainly today the Blessed One has renounced his life-impetus.” But 
the Blessed One, even though knowing that Ananda had made this 
observation, without giving him a chance [to speak] began to pile on 
further sets of eight, saying, “There are these ...”. 


'Some Chinese versions record that the bodhisatta came out of his mother’s 
right armpit, not from the womb. 

2C reads abhibhita for abhihata. 

3This knowledge refers to knowledge as penetration (pativedha) (Sv-pt II 
201,10). 

This earthquake sounds like approving (Sv-pt II 201,14 with a variant reading). 

5This earthquake sounds like crying out. For the earthquakes which occurred in 
the main events of the Buddha’s life, see Pye, pp. 50-51. 

The Earth Goddess is said to have helped the bodhisatta, who was struggling to 
attain enlightenment by shaking the earth seven times in order to drive away 
Mara (Ja I 71ff., Perera, p. 2). 

7Cf. Ja 25, 47. Mp IV 156 ends here. See Appendix, 

8s to causes other than these eight, Milinda adduces Prince Vessantara’s gift as 
a ninth cause against the sermon on the eight causes. NAgasena counters his 
argument with the fact that the great offering by the king was exceptional and 
happened only once (Mil 11.4ff.). Windisch (p. 61) adduces many interesting 
parallels to this theory of earthquakes from European writers (cited by Dial 1 
114 n.). 
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3.5. Commentary on the Eight Assemblies 

22. In the text, an assembly of many hundred! nobles (khattiya- 
parisam):? It is like a company of Bimbisara,> a company of [the 
Buddha’ s] relatives, a company of Licchavis® and so forth; it is found 
in other worlds too (cakkavala).6 Previous talk (sallapita-pubbam): 
conversation (allapa-sallapo)’ made previously. A discussion 
(sa@kaccha) :* discussion about the Teaching entered on before. Like 
their colour : some are white, some black, some golden, but the Master 
is only of golden complexion. But this is said with reference to 
appearance; it is their appearance alone which is discernible. The 
Blessed One does not look like a foreigner or wear jewelled earrings, 
but sits in the dress of a Buddha. But they see his appearance as identi- 
cal to theirs.? Like their voice: some have sharp voices,!° some 
clashing voices,!! some rough voices, some broken voices (khara- 


lwindisch makes this number refer to the number of entrances (cited by Dial II 
117, n. 1). 

2See the parallel passages (Mp IV 147-48) in the Appendix. 

3He was a king of Magadha and patron of Buddhism. He was killed by his own 
son, Ajatasattu (Sv I 135ff., Vin II 190). He is usually referred to as Seniya 
Bimbisara because he had a great army (Ud-a 104). 

4Mp IV 147.19 reads fidti as a proper name, which RFG thinks is unlikely. It 
might refer to Natika, which was located in the Vajji country on the highway 
between Kotigama and Vesili (cf. DPPN s.v., Ps I 424). 

They, being khattiyas, claimed a share of the Buddha’s relics (DN I 165). The 
Buddha compared them to the gods of Tavatimsa (DN II 96, Dhp-a II 280). 

6It is the name of a whole world-system. For its structure see Spk II 422, As 
297f. 

7§y-pt (II 204) seems to define allapa as address, and sallapa as discussion. 

8It consists of question and counter-question regarding Truth (Sv-pt Hl 204). 

°The body of the Buddha can appear as whatever is most salvifically beneficial 
to his audiences (Griffiths 1994, pp. 90-97). This account might be regarded 
as an origin of the theory of a body of magical transformation in the Mahayana 
tradition (nirmanakdya). 

10SS and Mp IV 148,s read jinna- for chinna-ssara. 

1B reads gaggarassara (“a roaring voice”) for bhagga-ssara. 
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ssara),! and the Blessed One has only a divine voice (brahma-ssaro).2 
But this is said with reference to various languages. If the Master? 
speaks while seated on a throne, they think: “Today the king is 
speaking in a sweet voice.” But after the Blessed One has talked and 
left, when they see the king coming, they start puzzling: “Who on earth 
is this?” In the text, who is this ? means that though they puzzle “Who 
just now in this very place was sweetly speaking in the Magadha 
language or the Sihala language* and has vanished ? Was he a god or 
aman?”, they do not know. Why does he give a teaching to those who 
do not understand? In order to leave a trace [on their minds]. He 
teaches envisaging their future: “The teaching which they have heard 
even like this will in the future become a cause [i.e., lead to spiritual 
progress].”> 

23. An assembly of many hundred brahmins (brahmana- 
parisam) and so on: It is to be understood that this comes about as an 
assembly of Sonadanda’ or of [561] Kiitadanta,’ etc., or in other world 
systems. However, why did the Blessed One bring in these eight kinds 
of assemblies ? In order to show his fearlessness.* He, they say, said 


"Mp IV 148.6 omits and has a slightly different word order. 

2The eight qualities of a Brahma-voice are predicated at DN II 211. The eight 
qualities of the Buddha’s voice are listed at MN II 140. Cf. Brahmavadam at 
Ud 3. 

3§8 and Mp (IV 148.7) read tattha for satthd. 

4The Buddha's omnilinguality is not “that Buddha ‘knows’ the lexica of all 
natural languages”, but “that in certain theoretically specific situations Buddha 
will utter sentences in whatever language is understood by its interlocutors” 
(Griffiths 1994, p. 118). 

588 omit. 

He was a rich and learned brahmin of Campa. The Buddha preaches that the 
khattiyas are superior to the brahmins, and the crucial factor in being a brah- 
min is not birth but moral behaviour (DN I 11 Uf). 

7He, a learned Brahmin, consulted the Buddha on how to make a great sacrifice 
successful (DN I 127/f). 

8The eight assemblies are originally introducted at MN I 72 in order to show the 
Buddha’s fearlessness in the presence of any kind of audience. But according 
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thus: “Ananda, when the Tathagata approaches those eight kinds of 
assemblies and gives them teachings, he has no fear, no timidity. Thus 
who could think that the Tathagata could be frightened on seeing Mara 
all by himself? Ananda, the Tathagata without fear, not flinching, 
mindful, comprehending, renounced his life-impetus.” 


3.6. Commentary on the Eight Fields of Mastery 

24. Fields of mastery (abhibhayatanani):! means (karana) of 
mastering. What do they master? Both the opposing states (paccanika- 
dhamme) and the objects (@rammana)? They master opposing states 
through their counteracting, and the objects by the individual’s pre-emi- 
nence in knowledge (ana). 

25. Perceiving forms inwardly and so forth: There is the perceiv- 
ing of forms inwardly by the preliminary exercise (parikamma) on 
internal forms. Making a preliminary exercise on blue (nila)? internally, 
he applies it to his hair or bile or to the pupils of his eyes. Making a 
preliminary exercise on yellow, he applies it to his fat or skin or the 
palm of his hand or the sole of his foot or the yellow part of his eyes. 
Making a preliminary exercise on red, he applies it to his flesh or blood 
or tongue or the red part of his eyes. Making a preliminary exercise on 
white, he applies it to a bone or tooth or nail or the white part of his 


to Dhammapila, the aim of this sermon here is to lessen Ananda’s grief (Sv-pt 
II 204), not to show the Buddha’s fearlessness. 

iThe eight stages of mastery are powers to be obtained by means of the kasina 
exercise. “They are means for transcending the Sensuous Sphere” (Nyana- 
tiloka, p. 1). They are merely an expansion of the first two of the following 
eight stages of liberation (Dial II, p. 118, n. 1). Cf. AN I 40, V 61; MN II 13; 
Dhs 224-47; As 188-90. 

2This generally signifies any external object on which the mind and thought 
rest, using it as'a support or basis. In relation to meditation, the term is applied 
to a given subject of meditation and mental image taken from that subject 
(Vajiraiiana, pp. 30-31) 

3The term “may originally have referred more to lustre than to tinge, meaning 
darkly lustrous, jetty, or nigrescent”. The same source adds that “blue” is not 
the correct translation for the colour of human hair or bile. Nilam was the 
desired colour of human hair (BPE, p. 57, n. 2). 
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eyes. However, it is not pure blue or pure yellow or pure red or pure 
white, but is impure.! 

One sees the forms outwardly: if one has made such a prelimi- 
nary exercise inwardly, but the images (nimitta)? appear outwardly, it is 
said, When one, perceiving forms inwardly, sees forms outwardly 
because he applies outwardly the preliminary exercise he has prepared 
inwardly.> Limited things: not expanded. Beautiful-ugly things: 
things are beautiful or ugly.‘ It should be understood that this field of 
mastery is said with regard to limited things. Having mastered them: 
It is meant that just as a man with good digestion, when he obtains only 
a spoonful of food, scrutinises what is there to be eaten and and makes a 
single mouthful of it, so a person of superior knowledge and clear 
understanding asks himself what is to be attained on the basis of that 
quite limited? object, decides it is no trouble for him, and by mastering 
these forms attains: and he reaches the absorption (appand) as soon as 
the image arises (nimitta).’ 


'This may refer to the preparatory image (parikamma-nimitta), which is per- 
ceived at the very beginning of concentration. 

2It is the mental (reflex) image which is obtained in meditation. “In full clarity, 
it will appear in the mind by successful practice of certain concentration- 
exercises and will then appear as vividly as if seen by the eye” (Nyanatiloka, 
p. 130). There are three kinds: (1) the preparatory image (parikamma- 
nimitta), (2) the acquired image (uggaha-), (3)the counter-image (patibhaga-). 

3As 188 has more details: “Having performed the preliminary exercise exter- 
nally in the eight devices, he sees the external objects of these eight devices by 
virtue of the preliminary exercise and the absorption.” 

4As 189 has a different definition: the beautiful means pure colours while the 
ugly means impure colours. According to As, the Nikaya Commentaries 
understand beautiful or ugly as limited and immeasurable. 

>Emend pavittake to parittake with Mp II 73,26 and Mp IV 144,10. 

®Emend samapajjati to samapajjati with Mp I. 73,28 and Mp IV 144,12. 

7This sign might refer to the counter-image (patibhdga-nimitta) which is an 
entirely clear and immovable image arising at a higher degree of concentra- 
tion. As soon as this image arises, the stage of access-concentration (upacara- 
samadhi) is fully reached (Nyanatiloka, p. 130). In our commentary, I think, 
the term appand should be replaced with upacara, which is more accurate (cf. 
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[562] I know and see: But by this sentence his thought (abhoga)! 
is expressed. And it occurs after one emerges from the attainment 
(samapatti), not within? the attainment. There is such a perception: 
There is such a perception through perception of the thought and 
through perception of meditation (jhdna). The perception of mastery 
(abhibhavana) also occurs within the attainment, but the perception of 
thought arises only after one emerges from attainments. 

26. Immeasurable things: things of expanded size, great. Having 
mastered : It is meant here again that just as a greedy man, if he gets 
one big helping? of food, does not see it as big but thinks, “Let another 
come! Let another come ! What will this one plate do for me?”, so a 
person of superior knowledge and clear understanding asks himself 
what is to be attained in that state which is not immeasurable, decides it 
is no trouble for him to make his mind one-pointed, and by mastering 
those forms, attains and reaches the absorption (appand) as soon as the 
image arises. 

27. Not perceiving forms inwardly: without the perception in the 
preliminary exercise of forms inwardly, because he does not get it or 
because he does not wish for it.4 

28. One sees forms outwardly: If one does a preliminary exercise 
and the image (nimitta) arises outwardly, it is said of him: When one, 
not perceiving forms inwardly, sees forms outwardly, because of his 
making a preliminary exercise outwardly and attaining absorption. The 
rest is, in this matter, the same as with the fourth field of mastery. But 
among these four, the limited (parittam) is traditionally suited to a 


Vajiraiiana, p. 151). 
1As 188,16 adds pubba before abhoga, which means “his former thought”. 
2Emend auto- to anto-. 
3The word vaddhitakam is not in any dictionary but the meaning is guessed 
from the context (RFG). 


4The meaning is that his own body is not to be mastered (As 189). “The student, 
either because he has tried and failed, or because he did not wish to try, has not 
induced Jhana by way of fixing attention on his own hair or the rest” (BPE, 
p.54,n. 1). 
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person of rational character (vitakka); the immeasurable to a person of 
deluded character (moha); the beautiful to a person of aggressive 
character (dosa); the ugly to a person of passionate character (raga).! 
This suitability is discussed in detail in the Caritaniddesa? of the 
Visuddhimagga.> 

29. In the fifth and further fields of mastery, blue things (nilani) is 
said to include everything. Things blue in colour (nila-vannani) is said 
in terms of colour. Things blue in appearance (nila-nidassandni) is 
said by way of appearance. It is said that they are seen as just a single 
blue without a discernible flaw,* and without any mixture in coloration.5 
Things reflecting blue (nila-nibhdsani): This is said with reference to 
their radiance. It means things shining blue, things with a blue lustre. By 
this he shows their sheer purity.® It is in terms of pure colour that these 
four fields of mastery are discussed. 

Flax blossom: For this blossom, though it looks glossy and soft, is 
just blue, whereas blossoms like Giri-Kannika when looked at have ele- 
ments of white. Therefore this [flax] was selected, [563] not the others. 
Fine muslin of Benares: the produce of Bardnasi.” There, they say, 
cotton is soft; the women who spin and the weavers are skilful; the 


'Rhys Davids explains, “Just as a grasp of the limited nature of visible things 
was held to be due to much application of thought, and the notion of ‘infinite’ 
to be a cure for dullness, so the beautiful and the ugly were medicine for 
enmity and lust respectively” (BPE, p. 55, n. 3). 

2Mp II 74,24~25, IV 145,13 read cariya- for Carita-. 

3Vism 101-10. 

4Emend apafifiaya mana-vivarani to apafinayamanavivarani with Mp (II 75,2-3, 
IV 145,17). 

5Emend eka-nilo n’ eva to ekanilan’ eva with Mp (IL 75.3, IV 145.18). 

This may refer to patibhaga-nimitta (“the after-image”), which is a pure mental 
representation of the primal quality of the object, not being cognizable by the 
sense of sight, and so is a thousand times more purified than the previous one, 
uggaha-nimitta (“the acquired image”) (Vajiraiiana, p. 150). 

7]t was the capital of Kasi country. Being wealthy and prosperous, it was 
included in the list of great cities suggested by Ananda as a suitable place for 
the Buddha’s parinibbana (DN II 146). 
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water is pure and smooth. Therefore the cloth is burnished on both sides 
and appears polished, soft and smooth on both sides. Yellow things and 
so on: the exposition should be understood in the same way as above. 

By grasping a blue meditation object (kasina),! “He acquires the 
image [based on] blue, whether on a flower or a cloth or the colour-ele- 
ment” ;? and the preliminary exercise using a kasina and the attainment 
of absorption (appand) are all discussed in detail in the 
Visuddhimagga.? 

These eight fields of mastery are introduced in order to show the 
Buddha’s fearlessness.* Having spoken of these, they say, he said thus: 
“Ananda, as the Tathagata attains such attainments too and emerges 
from them, he has no fear, no timidity. Thus who could think that the 
Tathagata could be frightened on seeing Mara all by himself? Ananda, 
the Tathagata without fear, not flinching, mindful, comprehending, 
renounced his life-impetus.” 


3-7. Commentary on the Eight Liberations 

33. The sermon on liberations (vimokha) is perfectly clear These 
eight liberations too are introduced in order to show the Buddha’s fear- 
lessness. Having spoken of these, they say, he said thus: “Ananda, as 
the Tathagata attains these attainments too and emerges® from them, he 
has no fear, no timidity... [as above] ... he renounced ...”. Now again 


IThe kasina is a purely external device for meditation, a physical device that 
provides a support for acquiring the inwardly visualised image (BDic, s.v. 
kasina). Ten kasinas are mentioned at MN I 72. The kasinas are explained in 
detail in Vism IV and V. 

2Vism 172. 

3Vism 123-39, 170-77. 

4Sy-pt (II 209) confirms this by giving an example in which, when one practises 
the immeasurable image of kasina extemally, one feels fear. But the Buddha, 
having already mastered the practice, has no fear. The comment sounds as if it 
is meant to justify the insertion of this sermon. 

5Comment on the liberations is made at Sv Il 512-13, Mp IV 146-47. 

SEmend vutthahautaka to vutthahantassa. 
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the Blessed One, without giving! a chance to Ananda Thera, started on 
other teachings by beginning: On one occasion, I. 

34. In the text, newly enlightened: after I had become enlightened, 
for the first time in the eighth week.? Renounced: released, aban- 
doned.? Having so said, they say, he said, “At that, this ten-thousandfold 
world system quaked,” 


3-8. Commentary on the Story of Ananda’s Request 

38. Enough: this is an expression of refusal. 

39. Enlightenment (bodhi) : knowledge and penetration of the four 
paths.* 

40.5 Do you have faith?: he asks, “Do you have faith that the 
Tathagata said that?”® Therefore, Ananda: He explains that, as you 
believe these words, therefore you’ are wrong in this.® 

41. On one occasion, I: the Blessed One said, “This is not the only 
time I have addressed you. At the other times too, I have addressed and 
made a clear suggestion.? [564] You did not comprehend it. This is your 


'Emend adatva to adatva. 

?The commentary here is twisting the meaning of the text (RFG). 

3B and NE (II 270,1) read paricchinno for paricatto. 

4Sv-pt I 209,10 defines enlightenment as omniscience, and regards the four 
paths as the base leading to omniscience. The first supramundane path leads to 
the fruit of the stream-enterer; the second leads to the fruit of the once- 
returner; the third to the fruit of the non-returner ; the fourth to arahantship 
(see Vism 672-81). 

5Put the number 40 according to the main text. 

i.e. that he promised Mara he would attain parinibbana in three months. RFG 
thinks the subcommentary is wrong here; it says : “Do you believe that I said 
the Tathagata could, if he wished, live on for an won?” As he has just said 
that, Ananda could hardly doubt that he had said it, One might expect that 
what Ananda is asked to believe in is the Tathagata’s power so to prolong his 
life; and that is indeed what it must mean in MPS. But vuttabhdvam precludes 
this interpretation (RFG). 

7For tumhe v’ etam read tuyh’ ev’ etam with the main text DN II 115. 

8i.e. in asking him to go back on his promise (RFG). 

According to the main text, the Buddha made a suggestion at ten different 
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fault.”! He started like this in order to ascribe the fault to the elder alone 
jn many ways so as to dispel his sorrow. 

48. From things that are dear and beloved: From a mother, a 
father, a brother, a sister, and so forth, there is separation (n@nabhava) 
by birth,? deprivation (vinabhava) by death,> change (affiathabhava) by 
becoming.* 

How, then (fam), can this be possible? : then (tam) means there- 
fore. As there is separation from all that is dear and beloved, though he 
fulfilled the ten perfections (dasa pdramiyo),> attained enlightenment 
(sambodhi), turned the wheel of Truth, showed the twin miracle 
(yamaka-patihariya)® and made gods descend,’ it is not possible that 
whatever is born, come into being, compounded, subject to decay, 
namely the body of the Tathagata should not decay. “It is not possible 
to achieve that effect even by weeping and lamenting.” He will swallow 


places in Rajagaha, and at the five different cetiyas, excluding Capala-cetiya in 
Vesali (DN II 115-47). But all the Chinese versions omit this episode. 

1Some Chinese versions do not mention Ananda’s fault, 

2One is separated by rebirth (Sv-pt II 209,20). 

3One is deprived of one’s relations by death (Sv-pt I 209,21). 

4For example, one who lived in the sphere of sense is born into the sphere of 
form; one who was a human being is reborn as a god (Sv-pt II 209.23). 

SThe list of ten perfections is mentioned in later literature as the perfect practice 
of the ten essential virtues by the Bodhisatta in order to get enlightenment. 
These are the perfections of generosity, morality, renunciation, wisdom, effort, 
patience, truth, resolution, loving kindness, and equanimity (Ja I 19-25, JaI 
73). 

It was performed by the Buddha in Savatthi to refute heretical teachers (Vin III 
332, Sv 1 57). It consisted in the appearance of pairs of opposites, e.g. produc- 
ing a mass of fire from the upper part of his body and a shower of water from 
the lower part of his body. In connection with Buddhology it is noteworthy 
that the twin miracle is not shared by disciples and that by this performance the 
Buddha walks while his created image stands or sits or lies down (Patis I 125- 
26, Ud-a 141-42). 

71t perhaps refers to Brahma and Sakka accompanying the Buddha to earth after 
he had been preaching to his mother in heaven (Dhp-a Il 225, Ja IV 265, As 
16). 
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back: he will restore what has been abandoned, vomited out. 

50. Namely, the holy life: this holy life in the teaching, consisting 
of the triad of trainings. Of a long period: enduring duration. Standing 
for a long time is said in the sense of operating for a long time. The 
four foundations of mindfulness (cattdro satipatthana) and so forth: 
All is expounded as mundane and supramundane, The definitive view of 
these factors conducive to enlightenment is stated in every way in the 
Nana-dassana-visuddhi-niddesa of the Visuddhimagga.! The rest of this 
is clear. 

The commentary on Chapter Three is concluded. 


!Vism 678-81. 


CHAPTER IV 


4.1. Commentary on the Elephant’s Look Back 

1. With an elephant’s farewell gaze:! Most people’s bones are 
placed tip to tip, and those of Pacceka-buddhas? are hooked together, 
put not so those of Buddhas. Since the bones of the Buddhas are all 
connected like a chain, therefore at the time when a Buddha looks back, 
it is not possible for him to turn his neck.* Just as a Naga elephant that 
wants to look back turns with his whole body, so the Buddha had to turn 
round, As soon as the Blessed One, standing at the city gate, had the 
thought, “I shall take a last look at Vesali”, this great earth, thinking that 
the Blessed One while fulfilling the perfections for many hundred 
thousand million zons had never given a farewell look by turning his 
neck, revolved like a potter’s wheel to make [565] the Blessed One face 
the city of Vesali. Referring to that, this is said.5 But surely not only at 
Vesali? When he left such places as Savatthi,® Rajagaha, Nalanda, 


'The same description is applied to Kassapa’s turning his whole body round at 
Mvul 55. 

The solitary Buddha enjoys solitude without getting involved in preaching. He 
cannot coexist in the same time period with a Buddha. He is superior to an 
arahant (savaka) but inferior to a Buddha (Ray, p. 213). See the position and 
the historicity of a solitary Buddha at Ray, pp. 213-41. 

3]t is noteworthy that the physical structure of the Buddha is different from that 
of a solitary Buddha, which shows that the Buddhology is quite developed. 

4This non-scientific account may be based on the thirty-two marks of a Great 
Man, which are peculiar to Buddhas and universal kings. Among the marks, 
the following two marks may be here connected: (1) Standing and without 
bending, he can touch and rub his knees with either hand; (2) His body is 
divinely straight. See the comments on the two items at Sv-pt II 447-48. 
Eliade (1969, p. 235) interprets the Buddha’s spinal column made of a single 
bone as the axis of the universe, the cosmic axis. 

Sit is quite possible that the Buddha, being very old at that time, tured round 
very slowly. Then perhaps Buddhaghosa interprets what is due to weakness as 
due to peculiar anatomy. 

®Emend Savatthi- to Savatthi-. 
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Pataligama, Kotigdma, and Nadikagama and had his last sight of them, 
why did he not look at each one with an elephant’s farewell gaze? 
Because that was nothing wonderful. For when at these various places 
he made people turn back,! there was no such wonderful feature in 
giving a final look, so he did not do so. Moreover he looked back out of 
compassion for the kings of Vesali, thinking, “The ruin of the kings of 
Vesili is near. They will be destroyed in three years.” If they make a 
shrine named Nagapalokita’ at the entrance to the city,4 and there offer 
perfumes, flowers and so forth, that will be good for their happiness and 
welfare for a long time.” 


4.2. Commentary on the Four Great References 

3. The destroyer of suffering: the destroyer of the suffering of 
transmigration. With eyes: he is so called in the sense of having the 
five eyes.5 At peace (parinibbuta):® at peace by extinguishing 
defilements.” 


lie. those who were seeing him off (RFG). 

For Buddhaghosa’s account of the downfall of the Vajjis, see Sv II 522ff 
(pp. 17ff. above). 

3i,e. Elephant’s Farewell Gaze. 

4Hsiian Tsang, visiting the ruins of Vesali in A.D. 637, saw a mound supposed to 
commemorate the Buddha’s last elephant look (DPPN II 942). Fa-hsien also 
visited the memorial two centuries before him (Dutt 1957, p. 53). 

5They are (1) the physical eye which is keen enough to see the distance of a 
league, (2) the divine eye, one constituent of the threefold knowledge, (3) the 
eye of wisdom, the discoverer of the Path, (4) the eye of a Buddha by which he 
knows the hearts and intentions of individuals, (5) the eye of all round knowl- 
edge, which is identified with omniscience (PED s.v. cakkhu). 

Rhys Davids corrects Childers’ misunderstanding of the word as “extin- 
guished”, “extinct”, “dead”. “The Buddhists never say entered into Nirvana of 
a deceased person. So far as I know the phrase occurs only once (Sutta-nipata 
514), and then it is used of a living person” (Dial I, p. 132, n. 2. The italics are 
in the original). The commentary uses the term for the Buddha’s parinibbana 
under the twin sala trees as well as his parinibbana of defilements under the 
Bo-tree (Mp III 2). 

7The same sermon occurs at AN II 1f., IV 105; the commentary on this is given 
at Mp II 1-2 and partly at Mp IV 52. 
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7. Great references (mahdpadesa):! either “great occasions” or 
“great references” (maha-apadese).? It means that the great reasons [for 
holding something to be the teaching] are stated by referring to various 
great people, beginning with the Buddha.? 

8. It should not be received with praise: It should not be listened 
to by a happy and delighted audience with exclamations of approval in 
advance [i.e., of collation]. For if that is done, even if he [the monk] is 
afterwards told that it conflicts, he says, “Can it be that what was correct 
before is now incorrect?”, and so does not give up his wrong view. 

It should not be treated with scorn: One should not say in 
advance [i.e., of collation], “What is this fool saying ?’, for if one does, 
he will not even say what it is proper to say. Therefore he [the Buddha] 
said, Without receiving with praise, without treating with scorn. 
Words and syllables (pada-vyanjandni): sounds which are reckoned 
as words.4 Having well grasped: having well understood: “At this 
point the text (pai) is being recited. At this point the meaning (attho) is 
being discussed.> At this point a logical conclusion (anusandhi) is 


‘Literally it means “great argument”. Some Chinese versions translate it as “the 
great religious doctrine” (Yo 17aI) or “the great determinants (Fa i 195¢5)”. 
For detailed bibliographical references and discussion about this term, see 
Lamotte 1983-84, pp. 9-13. 

2Mahd-okdase presumably glosses mahd-padese (karmadharaya samasa), while 
the second option takes the compound as tappurisa- “reference to great 
(people)” (RFG). Vajira and Story (pp. 108-109) suggest that the right mean- 
ing of apadesa (which literally means “great argument”) is not “authority”, 
which Rhys Davids took, but “reference” or “source”, because according to the 
main text the Sutta and the Vinaya are the two real authorities. Another way of 
dividing the word is mahd-padesa (cf. Dial II 133, n. 1). 

3Mp Ill 158-60 records the same comment from here on after commenting that 
this teaching was made at the time of the Buddha’s parinibbana. It means, or at 
least Buddhaghosa believed, that this portion in AN II 167/f. was borrowed 
from MPS. 

4Unlike Buddhaghosa’s definition, Dhammapala (Sv-pt Il 212,14) analyses 
padabyafijanani as atthapadani (“meaning-terms”) and byafijanapadani 
(“phrasing-terms”). 

Cf. for dealing with agreement or disagreement over meaning (attha) and 
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reached. At this point the due order (pubbapara)! is explained.” They 

should be collated (otdretabbani) with the Sutta : they should be 

brought out? in the Sutta. They should be compared with the Vinaya: 
they should be made to fit? the Vinaya. 

Here sutta refers to the Vinaya, as he says,* “‘Where was it 
rejected?’ ‘In Savatthi, in the Sutta-Vibhanga.’” Vinaya refers to the 
Khandhaka, as he says: “In Kosambi, in the transgression of Vinaya.” 
In that definition, even the basket of the Vinaya is not all included. But 
if we define it so that the Sutta refers to both Vibhafga and the Vinaya 
refers to Khandhaka and Parivara, the basket of the Vinaya is all 
included.° Or else if we define it so that the Sutta refers to the basket of 
the suttas and the Vinaya to the basket of the Vinaya, just these two 
baskets are counted. Even if we define it so that the Sutta refers to the 
basket of Suttas and to the basket of [566] Abhidhamma and the Vinaya 
to the basket of the Vinaya, the three baskets are not all counted. For 
there are words of the Buddha which are not called Sutta, namely the 
Jataka, the Patisambhida, the Niddesa, the Suttanipata, the Dhamma- 
pada, the Udana, the Itivuttaka, the Vimanavatthu, the Petavatthu, the 
Theragatha, the Therigatha, the Apadina.” 

words (vyafijana), see MN II 240f., DN III 128f. 

'What precedes and what follows with reference to the successive order of 
attha, dhamma, pada, akkhara, anusandhi (AN Il 201, Mp III 300f., Nett 
332). 

?For otdretabbani, Mp Ill 158 reads otaretabbani. “I agree one wants a different 
word as a gloss. But here could a causative have short a? It seems gram- 

. matically impossible” (RFG). 

3Emend sandassetabbani to samsandetabbani with Mp II 158,22. 

4Some of the ten points, e.g. carrying about salt in a horn, are raised again at the 
second council (Vin II 305-307). 

5The Parivara is omitted (Sv-pt II 213,13). 

©The Vinaya commentary takes this definition at Sp VII 1374. 

7These are all grouped under the Khuddakanikaya. Different schools have a 
different list of minor texts. The Theravadins codified a Khuddakanikaya in 
fifteen sections. It is not proved that this classification was completed before 
the time of Buddhaghosa. Specialists like the Dighabhanakas and Majjhima- 
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But Sudinna Thera rejected all of the above by saying, “There is no 
word of the Buddha which is not! called a sutta.” And he said, “The 
three baskets are the sutta; Vinaya is moral conduct (kdrana).” In order 
to show that moral conduct, he quoted this sutta:” 

“Gotami, you should know that there are things which lead to 
passion, not to dispassion ; lead to bondage, not to release therefrom ; 
lead to attachment (sa-updddndya), not to detachment; lead to wanting 
more, not to wanting less; lead to discontent, not to contentment ; lead 
to idleness, not to making effort; lead to sociability, not to solitude ; 
lead to the piling up [of rebirth], not to absence of piling up. Gotami, 
you should definitely understand: “This is not Dhamma, This is not 
Vinaya. This is not the instruction of the Teacher.” 

“And Gotami, you should know that there are things which lead to 
dispassion, not to passion; lead to release from bondage, not to 
bondage; lead to detachment, not to attachment ; lead to wanting less, 
not to wanting more; lead to contentment, not to discontent ; lead to 
making effort, not to idleness; lead to solitude, not to sociability ; lead 
to absence of piling up, not to piling up. Gotami, you should definitely 
understand: ‘This is Dhamma, This is Vinaya. This is the word of the 
Teacher.’ ”3 

Therefore this is meant: they should be collated with the sutta 
which is the three baskets, the word of the Buddha, and they should be 
made to fit the Vinaya, which means the moral conduct of disciplining 
passion and so forth.+ 


bhanakas did not agree as to the collection (Lamotte 1988, pp. 341-48). 

'Mp III 159,12 omit na, which is wrong. 

2The sutta appears at AN IV 280-81, Vin II 258. A full commentary on it is 
given at Mp IV 137, and a partial one at Sp VI 1292. According to the two 
commentaries, Mahapajapati attained arahantship by this teaching. 

3Our text lists sa-upadandya instead of dubbharataya (“hard to satisfy”) which 
is recorded at AN IV 280-81, Vin II 258. Our text has a slightly different word 
order from the two suttas: samganikaya comes before kosajjaya in the suttas. 

4 Against Buddhaghosa’s comments on the Sutta, Lamotte has a different inter- 
pretation. “In order that a text proposed with reference to one of the four Great 
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If they. do not appear in the sutta: this means that these which do 
not appear anywhere in the series of suttas are understood to have been 
transmitted as one of the secret Vessantara, the secret Ummagga, the 
secret Vinaya or the Vedalla pitaka,! after removing some bark.” Texts 
thus transmitted, which are also understood not to discipline passion, 
etc., should be rejected. Therefore this is said, “Thus, monks, you 
should reject them.” The meaning should be understood in this way in 
all cases. 

11. Monks, you should bear this in mind as the fourth great 
reference: [567] You should bear this in mind as the fourth occasion 
for establishing the Teaching.? 

And at this point* the following miscellany should be understood: 
the four great references in the Sutta; the four great references in the 
Khandhaka; four modes of answering questions (cattari pafha- 
vyakaranani) ;> sutta, accordance with sutta (suttanuloma), the word of 
a teacher (Gcariya-vddo), one’s own opinion (attano mati) ;° the three 


Authorities be guaranteed, it is not necessary for it to be literally reproduced in 
the Scriptures, it is enough that its general purport be in keeping with the spirit 
of the Siitras, the Vinaya and the Buddhist doctrine in general (Lamotte 1983— 
84, p. 13). In support of his conclusion, he quotes the Nettipakarana (p. 22) 
which reads, “With which Sutta should the texts be collated? With the Four 
Noble Truths. With which Vinaya should they be compared? With the Vinaya 
which combats passion, hatred and delusion. Against which doctrine should 
they be measured? Against the doctrine of Dependent Origination.” 

'These texts probably belonged to other schools than the Theravadin. For iden- 
tification of these texts, see Collins 1990, pp. 111, n. 32; 113, n. 40. 

2The metaphor is from grafting. As a piece of bark is removed to allow a sprout 
to be inserted, so apocryphal texts are “grafted on to” the authentic teachings. 
(RFG) 

3Mp Ill 160 stops here. It is not clear why Buddhaghosa continues to introduce 
the other kinds, which seem unnecessary. 

4i.e. at this point in describing the four great references (Sy-pt II 215,24). 

5Emend cattari to cattari. 

® According to the Vinaya commentary, the Vinaya is fourfold; sutta, 
suttanuloma, acariyavado, attano mati (Sp 1 231). Cf. Manu-smyti ii 6. 
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Councils (tisso sangitiyo).' 

As to the first two: When one has to decide about Dhamma, 
whether the matter before one is Dhamma or Vinaya or not, then these 
four great references are one’s standard; what accords with them should 
be accepted, but anything else should not be accepted even though there 
are shouts of complaint. When one has to decide what is legitimate, 
whether the matter before one is legitimate or not, the standard of the 
four great references stated in the Khandhaka is applied; it begins : 
“Whatever, monks, has not been rejected by me with the words ‘this is 
not legitimate’, if it accords with what is not legitimate, if it goes 
against what is legitimate, then that is not legitimate for you.”? The 
commentary on these decisions is given in the Samantapasadika,> 
where, by the principle stated, one must conclude that whatever is 
consistent with what is legitimate is itself legitimate, the rest not. 

Here are four modes of answering questions :‘ the question to be 
answered with a definite reply,> the question to be answered with an 
analysis, the question to be answered with a counter-question, the ques- 
tion® to be set aside. Among these: when one is asked, “Is the eye” 
impermanent ?”,8 one should answer definitely, “Yes, it is.” The same 
for the ear and so forth. This is the question to be answered with a 
definite reply. But when one is asked, “Is what is impermanent [just] the 


1See the traditional accounts of the three Councils at Lamotte 1988, pp. 124-40, 
272-74. 

2The great four references in the Vinaya and its commentary are different from 
those of our text. The remaining three are given at Vin I 250. 

3Some examples are given at Sp V 1103-04. 

4Cf. DN II] 229, AN II 46, ANI 197, Nett 175/f. Compare our text with Mil 
14445, Mp II 308-09. 

5 Ekamsabyakaraniya literally means “to be declared unilaterally”. Compare this 
and the next word, vibhajja- with vibhajjavada na ekamsavada at MN II 197. 

SInsert pafiho with Mil 144. 

7Mil 144 lists form (ripa), one of the five aggregates, instead of eyes, one of the 
six faculties. 

SSN III 21, etc. 
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eye?” one should answer with an analysis, “Not only eyes but also ears, 
noses are impermanent.”! This is the question to be answered with an 
analysis. When one is asked, “As eyes, so ears? Or as ears, so eyes?”, 2 
one should counter-question, “In what sense do you ask?” If he says, “I 
ask in terms of seeing”, one should answer, “No.” If he says, “I ask in 
the sense of impermanence”, one should answer, “Yes.” This is the 
question to be answered with a counter-question. If one is asked 
questions like: “Is the soul the body ?”,3 the question should be set 
aside by saying, “The Blessed One did not answer it.” This is the 
question to be set aside. Thus when questions are put in various modes, 
these four modes of answering questions are standard. The question 
should be answered through one of them. 

But in the list [of four things] beginning with sutta, sutta means the 
three baskets which the three Councils recited.4 “Accordance with 
sutta” means legitimate by being in accord [with what is explicitly legit- 
imate].5 “The word of a teacher” means the commentary.® “One’s own 
opinion” means one’s own illumination’ through grasping an analogy or 
one’s consequent understanding.* Of these, sutta should not be rejected, 


'Mil 145 enumerates the five aggregates for the six faculties in our text here. 

2Mil 145.9 instead contains a question : “But now, is everything discriminated 
by the eye ?”, but omits the clause saying the type of question. 

3This is one of the ten unanswered questions put to the Buddha by 
Malunkyaputta at MN I 426, I 484ff., SN Ill 257f,, IV 391ff. 

4By an obscure metaphor the texts are said to be “mounted on” the three com- 
munal recitations. Tisso sarigitiyo must be nominative or accusative. Here pre- 
sumably the latter. (RFG) 

5 According to the commentary on the Vinaya, sutta refers to the whole Vinaya- 
pitaka and suttanuloma is the four great references (Sp 1 230-31). 

Sie. the commentary on the texts which were established by the 500 monks at 
the first Council (Sp I 231). 

7Emend patibbanam to patibhanam. 

8One’s ideas are worked out through one’s reasoning and inference, quoting the 
sutta, the suttanuloma and the commentary. Here are included even all the 
Theravadin remarks on the commentary on the Suttanta, the Abhidhamma, and 
the commentary (Sp I 231). Compare the similar restriction by the commenta- 
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for he who rejects that rejects the Buddha himself. If what is legitimate 
by being in accord agrees with [568] the sutta, it should be accepted, but 
otherwise not. If the word of a teacher agrees with the sutta, it should be 
accepted, but otherwise not. One’s own opinion is weakest of all, but if 
it agrees with the sutta, it should be accepted, but otherwise not. “The 
three Councils” are the one of five hundred monks, the one of seven 
hundred, the one of a thousand. Only a sutta transmitted! through them 
is authoritative; any other is a contemptible sutta, not to be accepted. 
Even though words and syllables appear in the latter, they should be 
known as ones which do not appear in the Sutta, are not found in 
the Vinaya. 


4-3. Commentary on the Episode of the Smith Cunda 

13. Of the smith’s son: of the goldsmith’s son.? He, they say, was 
a rich landlord who became a stream-enterer the very first time he saw 
the Blessed One and built a monastery in his own mango grove and 
donated? it.4 In the mango-grove refers to that. 

17. Pork stew (sakaramaddava):5 the fresh meat (pavattamamsa)® 
from a prize pig that is neither too young nor too old. That, people say, 


tors on Gtmatusti in Manu ii 6. 

lEmend dgatam to agatam. 

2Ud-a 399ff. follows our text, but adds freely, specially when our text does not 
comment. 

3Emend niyydtesi to niyyddesi. 

4This incident probably took place while the Buddha was staying in Cunda’s 
mango grove, being invited by the Mallas to consecrate their new mote hall 
and teach them (DN III 207, DPPN I 877). Ud-a, p. 399 records that Cunda 
donated the perfumed hut to the Buddha and the monastery to the community. 

5References to discussions of this mysterious food are found at Gordon, p. 591 , 
ni. 

6Sy-pt II 218,9 regards it as the meat of the wild boar. Sp (p. 1094) explains it as 
the meat from the dead only. Bhikkhu Nanamoli (p. 361) renders it as meat 
already on sale in a market. All Chinese versions, except one version (Yo 
18a23), which specifies the food as a sort of special mushroom, just record it 
as good food, without mentioning meat. 
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is both tender and succulent.! The meaning is that he had it prepared 
and carefully cooked.? But the deities of the four great continents and 
their two thousand surrounding islands? infused nutritive essence into 
it4 

19. I ... not that: Why did he roar this roar of a lion ? To free him 
from blame by others. He did not allow him to give monks or other 
people what he had himself left over,> but roared the roar of a lion, 
thinking, “There will now be no opportunity for those who having heard 
[me say] this want to say, “He had it destroyed by making him bury it in 
a pit.” 

20. And when he had eaten, because of the pork stew (sakara- 
maddava): It happened to him when he had eaten, but not because he 
had eaten. If it had happened when he had not eaten, it would have been 
too painful; but because he had eaten the succulent food, his pain was 
slight, which is why he was able to walk on foot. Getting purged:® 


‘According to Ud-a 399, this view seems to be taken at the Mahaatthakatha. 

2B adds (and C brackets); But some say that siikaramaddava is the name of a 
recipe for cooking soft-boiled rice with the five liquid products of the cow, just 
as “cow’s milk” is the name of a beverage. Others say that siikaramaddava is 
the name for a kind of elixir, which comes within the science of elixirs. It was 
this elixir that Cunda prepared thinking, “Let the Blessed One not attain 
parinibbana.” Ud-a 399 introduces two more interesting understandings of the 
food: (1) it is not pig’s meat but bamboo shoots that pigs have trampled upon 
(maddita); (2) it is a mushroom that has come into being at a spot pigs have 
trampled upon. 

3The four great continents are Uttarakuru (north), Pubbavideha (east), Jambu- 
dipa (south = India), Aparagoyana (west), which are cach surrounded by five 
hundred lesser islands of a similar shape to that of the main continent (UC, 
p. 1084, n, £79). 

4 According to Mil 231, whenever the Buddha was eating, deities, standing close 
with a divine nutritive essence, sprinkled each morsel of food as he took it out 
of his bowl. For several occasions, see Pj II 154. 

>Almsfood offered to the Buddha, but not eaten by him, cannot be partaken of 
by others (Sn 15, Ud 82, MN I 12). 

6B and Ud-a 402.5 read virecamano for viriccamano. 
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having repeatedly purged! continuous dysentery.? He said, He spoke 
thus in order to enter parinibbana at the place where he wanted. But it 
should be known that these verses* were established by the elders who 
collected the Teachings (Dhamma).> 


4.4. Commentary on the Fetching of Water 

21. Please is an exhortative particle. 

[569] 22. Of clear water: of limpid water. Of pleasant water: of 
sweet water.’ Of cool water: of very cool water.* White: free of mud. 
Having good access from banks:° having beautiful access from banks. 


4.5. Commentary on the Episode of the Malla Pukkusa 
26. Pukkusa:!° his name.!! A young Mallan: the son of a king of 


1Ud-a 402,5 reads abhinham as separate from the compound: “having repeat - 
edly purged”. 

2None of the Chinese versions mentions the Buddha’s illness as caused by the 
food which Cunda had prepared, except one version (Fa 19743), which says 
that the Buddha praised Cunda with verses for his meal and then fell ill. All the 
other versions instead contain an episode of a bad monk’s stealing a precious 
bowl while Cunda was serving. 

3Ud-a 402,6 reads icchita- for patthita-. 

4The detailed comment on the content of this verse is offered at Ud-a 4orf. 

5$v-pt [1 219,6-10 supports Buddhaghosa by commenting on the word sutam 
(“be told”) in the verse; this term is just employed to report what was told by 
other people, so that it shows that the Buddha’s illness was not because of the 
consumption of the food. On this verse and the following ones, Rhys Davids 
comments, “These here seem to be two different versifications of the same 
legend” (Dial II 139, n. 1). 

6Ud-a 402,30 reads tanu-pasanna-salila (“water which is thin and limpid”) for 
pasannodika. 

7Ud-a 402,31 reads madhurataya for madhurodika. 

8Ud-a 402,31 reads sitala-jala for anusitala-salila. 

2Ud-a 403,4 reads siipatittha for supatittha. These banks have steps down into 
the water and are also used as places for bathing. 

10B reads Pakkuso. 

11 Against Buddhaghosa’s understanding, Rhys Davids contends that the 
Pukkusas were one of the despised tribes (Dial II 141, n. 1). 
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the Malians.! The Malla people, they say, rule the kingdom by turns. 
They engage in trade until their turn comes. And this man, while 
engaging in trade, had five hundred carts yoked, and when an adverse 
wind was blowing, himself went in front, but when a following wind 
blew, sent the caravan leader? ahead and went after him. At that time a 
favourable wind blew, so he sent the caravan leader ahead and sat in a 
vehicle made of all kinds of jewels and entered upon the road, intending 
to leave Kusinara and go to Pava.”> Therefore it is said, He was passing 
along the high road from Kusinara to Paya. 

27. Alara: his name.‘ He, they say, was so called because he was 
tall and tawny (digha-pingala).5 Kalama: his family name. As indeed 
(yatra hi nama): who indeed (yo ndma). He will not see: he did not 
see. Because it is connected with the word yatra,° it is expressed as a 
future. Such is a grammatical characteristic’ in such cases. 

28. When they come out: when they move about. When thun- 
derbolts crash: when they make a loud noise as if a ninefold thunder- 
bolt is being split. For thunderbolts are of nine kinds: the unconscious, 
the wheeling, that with a hundred rays, the rumbles, the monkey’s head, 


‘Tt was one of the sixteen great countries of the Buddha’s time. This country, at 
that time, was divided into two parts, with their respective capitals in Pava and 
Kusinara. (DPPN II 453.) 

28S read sattha-vahe for sattha-vaham. And also below. The plural form may be 
more accurate. 

3The distance between the two cities was as close as three-quarters of a yojana. 
It is interesting to note that the Buddha entered parinibbana at Kusinara while 
Nigantha Nataputta is said to have died at Pava (Ps III gof.; MLS II 54, n. 1). 

4He was one of the two teachers to whom the bodhisatta attached himself after 
going forth. The bodhisatta left him after attaining the place of nothingness 
(akificafifiayatana) which the teacher mastered (MN I 163-65, 240f., II 94ff., 
212ff.). For a discussion on his system of spiritual development in connection 
with Buddhist meditation, see Thomas, pp. 229-30, Ps Il 881. 

5His eyes were tawny, so he was called Alaro, which is a sign of mean birth 
(Sv-pt II 219,19). 

Read yatra-sadda-yattatta as one compound (RFG). 

7Read sadda-lakkhanam with B, C for sallakkhanam. 
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the fish-quaverer, the cockerel, the stick-jewel, the dry thunderbolt.! 
The “unconscious” makes people fall unconscious; the “wheeling” 
makes a single circle; the one with “a hundred rays” falls, after looking 
like a hundred spokes ;? the “rumbles” falls with a rumbling noise; the 
“monkey’s head” is like a monkey with its eyebrows raised; the “fish- 
quaverer” is like a quivering fish; the “cockerel’” falls looking like a 
cock; the “stick-jewel” falls looking like a plough; the “dry 
thunderbolt” demolishes the place where it falls. When it rains: when 
it rains from time to time, after dry thunder. 

30. At Atuma:? I stayed, depending on Atuma. In a threshing 
barn: on a threshing floor. 

32. Therefore this: on this occasion, this great crowd assembled. 
Where (kva) were you? : where (kuhim) were you? Sir, it is you (tam) 
that: sir, it is you (tvam) that. 

35. Golden colour: pure golden colour. A pair, [570] burnished 
means a burnished pair, a couple of smooth pieces of cloth. That which 
is to be worn (dhdraniyam) means that which is to be worn 
(dharetabbam) or to be put on by me from time to time. That one, they 
say, he wore for such-and-such a festival only and put it aside the rest of 
the time. Thus he referred to his best pair of auspicious garments. Out 
of compassion: because of compassion for me. You should cover : this 
is a metaphorical expression. Its meaning is that you should give me 
one, and you should give Ananda the other. However, did the elder 
accept it? Yes, he did. Why? Because his function had reached its 
apogee. Though he acted as a personal attendant by refusing such acqui- 
sitions, that function of his had reached its apogee, so he accepted it. He 
also accepted it in order to give no occasion to people who might 
otherwise say, “Ananda, I think, is a failure. Though he has been 


lie. from a clear sky (RFG). 


2B reads sarikdra- for satera-. RFG suggests one should read satara (= sata + 
ara). 


3]t was a town which lay between Kusinara and Savatthi (DPPN s.v.). 
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attending on Him for twenty-five years,' he has not got anything yet 
from the Blessed One.”? And moreover the Blessed One knows: 
“Though Ananda accepts it, he will not wear it himself. He will offer it 
back to me. When the Malla offers it to honour Ananda, the community 
will thereby be honoured. In this way he will gain a great heap of 
merit”, and so he made him give one to the elder, and for that same 
reason the elder accepted it.? 

36. With religious discourse: with a saying of blessings for the 
clothes.4 

37.5 That which is placed on the body of the Blessed One: that 
which is brought near to it by way of dressing or covering. The Blessed 


'Th 1039. 

2Foreseeing the possible accusation that his service to the Buddha brought him 
no advantage, Ananda suggests the four privileges as the condition for his 
being the Buddha’s permanent attendant: (1) he is to be allowed to accept 
invitations on behalf of the Buddha; (2) to bring to the Buddha those who 
come to see the Buddha from afar; (3) to place all his perplexities before the 
Buddha; (4) the Buddha is to repeat to him any doctrine taught in his absence 
(Th-a I 68; Sv II 420ff.,;Vin I 202, IV 86). After the Buddha’s parinibbana, he 
for the first time received a thousand robes from the concubines and their king 
Udena (Vin Il 290ff. ; cf Ja II 23/7). 

3Buddhaghosa’s comments on the simple fact that Ananda accepted a robe 
might be connected with one of the conditions. Ananda, being afraid of others’ 
misunderstanding his good intention in obtaining good food, robes and so 
forth, made conditions when he agreed to accept the post of permanent atten- 
dant on the Buddha. The particular condition in question is that the Buddha 
will not give him any choice food or robes (see the references in the previous 
footnote). In order to defend Ananda’s transgressing his own vow, I presume, 
Buddhaghosa is anxious to find an excuse for him. 

4It might be about the advantages in making offerings. The word anumodana 
“from the beginning is mainly used as a technical term for the thanks uttered 
by a monk on being given alms” (Gombrich 1971, p. 227). One may assume 
the early use of some benedictory formula as follows: “May what you wish 
and desire very soon be successful; may all your wishes for yourself be ful - 
filled like the full moon” (Gombrich 1971, p. 220). 


5Number as 37 according to the basic text. 
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One dressed himself in one of them and covered himself with the other.! 
As if it loses its splendour: The meaning is that just as a burning coal 
without a flame? burns only inside and does not shine outwardly, so it 
shines with its lustre covered.> 

37.4 Ananda, on these two occasions: Why is it so on these two 
occasions ? Because of both the special food and the tremendous happi- 
ness. On these two occasions, the deities in the whole world (cakkavala) 
infused nutritive essence into the food.> This excellent food enters into 
the belly and produces a beautiful appearance.® Because of the beauty of 
appearance which is produced by the food, the six faculties, including 
mind (manas),’ shine exceedingly. 

On the day of his enlightenment, when he reflected, “Today, the 
heap of my defilements has been abandoned, which had been accumu- 
lated for many hundred thousand million zons”, tremendous happiness 
arose in him, and his thoughts (citta) became calmly happy. When his 
mind became happy, his blood became happy. When his blood became 
happy, his six faculties, including mind, shone exceedingly. On the day 
of his parinibbana, when he reflected, “Now today I will enter the city 


! This refers to the inner and outer garments — the outer one in normal English 
would be called a cloak (RFG). 

2B reads hat’ acchiko for vit’ acciko. 

3B reads paticchanna- for pacchinna-. Rhys Davids suggests that this episode is 
“the commencement of the legend which afterwards grew into an account of 
an actual ‘transfiguration’ of the Buddha” (Dial Il 146, n. 1). 

4Remove the wrongly printed number according to the basic text. 

5Qn these two occasions deities infuse nutritive essence into the vessel itself, 
but at other times they infuse it at each mouthful (Ja I 68). 

Sv-pt Il 221,18 argues that this account shows that the Buddha’s illness does 
not result from his last meal. 

7The terms citta and manas are frequently used in a generic non-technical sense 
of “mind” in general. Manas is particularly used to refer to the activity of the 
mind, or thinking, while citta primarily has the passive meaning of “state of 
mind” (Hamilton, pp. 105-14). 

8Note the semantics of pasddalpasanna, which means a combination of happy, 
calm and pleasing/making others calm and happy. It may mean bliss. (RFG) 
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called immortal mahdparinibbana! where (§71] many hundred thousand 
Buddhas have entered”, tremendous happiness arose in him, and his 
mind (citta) became happy. When his mind became happy, his blood 
became happy. When his blood became happy, his six faculties, includ- 
ing mind, shone exceedingly. In this way it should be known that on 
these two occasions it is so because of both the special food and the 
tremendous happiness. 

38. In the Upavattana: in the Sala Grove at the curve from the 
east.? Between the twin Sala trees: in the middle of the twin Sala 
trees.3 Gold-coloured: This verse was established at the time of the 
recital (sangiti).4 

39.° Having bathed and having drunk: At that time, they say, 
when the Blessed One was bathing there, the fish and tortoises in the 
river and the groves on both banks became golden in colour. The 
Mango Grove: the mango grove on the bank of that same river. The 
Venerable Cundaka: At that moment, they say, Ananda Thera was left 
behind, wringing out his bathing garment. Cundaka Thera was near, so 
the Blessed One addressed him. 

41.° The Buddha, having gone: These verses too were composed 
only at the time of the recital.’ In the text, the Blessed One, preaching 
dhamma here means that the Blessed One preached the dhamma® here 
in this Teaching:9 he preached eighty-four thousand sections of 


!This metaphorical expression reflects Buddhagosa’s understanding of the onto- 
logical aspect of Nibbana. See a discussion at Introduction, pp. 51ff. 


2The detailed comment is made at our text, pp. 572f. (pp. 131f. below), Ud-a 
238, Spk 1 222. 

3See the detailed comments on this at our text Sv II 573 (p. 131 below), 

4Comment on this verse is given at Ud-a 4or. 

5Emend 41 to 39 according to the basic text. 

Put the paragraph number 41 in accordance with the basic text. 


7Ud-a 404,12 reads, “This verse was established at a later stage by the Dhamma- 
recensionists.” 


8Dhammapila understands it as pariyattidhamma ( Sv-pt Il 221,26) 
Sie. in the religion (sdsana) of Gotama under which we now live (RFG). 
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teaching.! In front, he sat: he sat just before the Master until the elder 
[Ananda] came.? When he arrived, then the Blessed One addressed 
the Venerable Ananda. 

42. No gains? for you: The profits, known as the benefits of 
generosity, which accrue to others are not for you. Il gotten: The 
human condition, though acquired by special merit, is [in your case] ill 
gotten. For you (te) whose: for you (tava) whose. Who knows whether 
it was too stodgy or too liquid,* or what kind of almsfood the Tathagata 
last ate before attaining parinibbana? But surely he must have given 
something or other. Gains: gains as the benefits of generosity in this 
life and the next life. Well gotten: Your human condition is well 
gotten. 

With exactly the same fruits: exactly the same fruits in all 
respects. Surely [one may object] the almsfood offered by Sujata,5 
which the Tathagata ate before becoming Enlightened, must have been 
eaten at a time when he still had passion, hatred and delusion.© And 
when he ate the meal which Cunda offered, he had no passion, hatred, 
or delusion. Then why do they have the exactly same fruits? Because 


!That is one of the classifications of the Buddha’s words. The word of the 
Buddha is in 84,000 sections because of the articles of Dhamma (Sp 16, Sv-pt 
I 15, As 18). According to Ananda, he received 82,000 from the Buddha, and 
2,000 from the monk (Th 1024). For more discussion, see Lamotte 1988, 
pp. 148f. 

2Emend anuppato to anuppatto. 

3Labha and alabhd are dat. sing. (truncated form with loss of final -ya), but 
Buddhaghosa takes them as nom. pl. (RFG) 

4Read vd (not va) before ko. Cf Ja III 383, IV 44. 

SShe was a daughter of a Senani near Uruvela. To fulfil a vow, she sent her 
maid to prepare the place for the offering. The maid mistook Gotama for a 
tree-god. She brought the news to Sujata, who in great joy brought the food in 
a golden bowl and offered it to him. Gotama, after eating this meal, became 
enlightened. He had only this single meal for forty-nine days (Ja I 68f,, Dhp-a I 
71). 

6Ud-a 405,19 simply employs the single word “defilements (Kilesa)” for passion, 
hatred and delusion. And also below. 
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the parinibbanas are same; so are the attainments (samapatti); so are 
the recollections (anussarana).! 

[572] The Blessed One entered the state of nibbdna with residue of 
fuel (sa-upddisesa nibbdna dhatu)? after eating the almsfood which 
Sujata had offered, and entered that with no residue of fuel after eating 
the meal which Cunda offered. Thus they have the same fruits, because 
the two parinibbanas are the same. On the day of his becoming enlight- 
ened, he attained the attainments numbering twenty-four hundred 
thousand kotis,> and on the day of his parinibbana, he attained the same. 
Thus they have the same fruits because the attainments are the same. 
Later on Sujata heard, “That, they say, was not a tree-spirit, but the 
Bodhisatta. He on that day after eating the almsfood realised the 
supreme perfect enlightenment. For seven weeks, they say, he kept him- 
self alive on that.” Having heard that, she thought, “It is really a gain for 
me”, and as she recollected it tremendous joy and happiness arose in 
her. Cunda, too, later on heard, “The almsfood which I offered, they 
say, was the last. I have got the highest of all things,+ according to what 
people say. For the Master entered the state of nibbana with no residue 
of fuel after eating my almsfood.” He thought, “This is really a gain for 
me”, and as he recollected it tremendous joy and happiness arose in 
him. Thus they have the same fruits because the recollections are same. 
It should be understood in that way. 

That which leads to good fame: that which leads to social honour. 
That which leads to sovereignty :> that which leads to seniority.® 


‘Among these three, Mil 176 takes the second as the reason for the same 
fruition; it was because of the Buddha’s attaining the attainments of the nine 
successive abidings in forward and in reverse order that these two alms foods 
were equal in result and were of much greater fruit than any other alms food. 


2Upadi is the same as up@ddna, which means “attachment” in the abstract, and 
‘fuel’ concretely. See further discussion at Gombrich 1996, pp. 67-69. 


3Cf. Ud-a 336, 405; It-a 145. 

4Sy-pt Il 223,10 defines dhammasisa as nibbana. 
5Ud-a 406,18 reads adhipateyya- for Gdhipateyya. 
©Ud-a 406,18 reads setthabhdva for jetthakabhava. 
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43. Of one who restrains himself: of one who restrains and 
controls himself by restraining his behaviour.! No hatred piles up: The 
fivefold hatred? does not increase.? The righteous man casts off evils: 
One who is skilled* and endowed with knowledge (fdna), completely 
abandons things evil, bad, and unwholesome, by the noble path.> By the 
waning away of passion, hate, and delusion, he comes to be at 
peace: He in this way casts off evil things and comes to be at peace by 
the waning away of passion, etc., namely by the nibbana of his 
defilements.° Thus he uttered a lofty utterance, praising? both Cunda’s 
offering and his own attainment (sampatti) as worthy of offering. 

The commentary on Chapter Four is concluded. 


1B and Ud-a 407.2 add “of the one who stood firm in restraint”. 

2The fivefold hatred arises due to the transgression of the five precepts (Sv-pt II 
223, Vibh 378). 

3Ud-a 407.3 reads pavattati (“to occur”) for vaddhati. 

4Delete parivara, which does not fit well nor appears at Ud-a or N€ Il. 

5Ud-a 407 and Sy-pt II 223 have more details: practising generosity (dana) 
removes selfish possession ; keeping precepts (sila) prevents one from doing 
evil things such as killing living beings; through samatha and vipassana evil 
things are shaken off; finally, the noble path completely destroys evil. 

6Ud-a 407,17 adds khandha-nibbana. 

TNE II 281,1 reads sampassamano (“beholding”) for pasamsamano. 


CHAPTER V 


5.1. Commentary on the Twin Sala Trees 

1. With a great gathering (samgha) of monks: Here there is no 
specification of the number of monks. For after the Blessed One had 
suppressed his pains at the village of Beluva, the monks, having heard 
that he would soon attain parinibbana, came from here and there with- 
out even a single monk going away. Therefore the gathering was 
beyond enumeration.! 

Upavattana,” the Sala Grove of the Mallas: Just as one has to 
[573] approach the Thiparama? from the bank of the river Kalamba* 
through the gate of Rajamatu-vihara,> so one had to approach the park, 
the Sala Grove, from the further bank of the river Hiraiifiavatt.© As with 
Anuradhapura’s Thiparama, so it was with Kusinara’s.” As the road 


‘Unlike other commentaries (Sv I 35; Ud-a 241, 399, 407), which comment on 
maha from two aspects, namely the good qualities of monks and the quantity 
of monks, here only the enormous number of monks is emphasised. 

2In Peter Masefield’s opinion, Upavattana is intended here as the name of the 
whole grove rather than a particular spot in that grove (UC, p. 679, n. 368 ; cf. 
Mp III 107). Fleet (p. 659) understands it as a boundary between cities. A 
Chinese version seems to translate it into “the place where men of strength are 
born”. 

3A monastery near the southern wall of Anuradhapura. The stipa therein, the 
first of its kind in Ceylon, enshrined the Buddha’s collar-bone brought to Sri 
Lanka by Asoka’s son, Mahinda. The stipa was built earlier than the 
monastery, hence its name. (DPPN s.v.) 

4The river flows past Anuradhapura, on the eastern side (Ps II 653). It is identi- 
cal with Kadamba or Kadambaka (DPPN s.y., Sp II 474). 

5A monastery in Anuradhapura, probably identical with Matuvihara (Spk I 173, 
DPPN s.v.). 

®It is identified with the present Little Gandaka (DPPN s.v.). 


7Ud-a 238,9-10 adds “park in the south-western quarter”. From here on the same 
comments are found at Spk 1 222, Ud-a 238. 
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from Thiiparama leading to the city through the southern gate went 
towards the east, and turned to the north, so a row of sala trees from the 
park stretched towards the east and turned to the north.! Therefore it is 
called Upavattana. 

Between the twin sala trees, with the head towards the north 
(uttara-sisakam) :2 There was, they say, a row of sala trees at the head 
of that couch, and another at its foot. There one young sala tree was near 
to its head, and another close to its foot. The twin sala trees were so 
called because they stood entwining each other with their roots, trunks, 
branches and leaves. You should prepare a couch:? they say there was 
acouch there in the park which served the court as a place to lie down. 
Referring to that, it is said, You should prepare a couch. And the elder 
prepared that very couch for him. 


Ananda, I am tired‘ and I will lie down:> 


lAccording to Peter Masefield’s analysis of the Thipavamsa and the 
Mahavamsa, the location was in the city’s south-eastern quarter rather than its 
south-western quarter, which contradicts Buddhaghosa’s account here. See the 
maps of the two areas drawn by Peter Masefield at UC, pp. 677f- 

2Rhys Davids supposes this term to be “the name for a slab of wood or stone 
reserved on great occasions for the use of the leaders of the neighbouring 
republic, but available at other times for passers-by” (Dial II 149, n. 1). But 
some Chinese versions understand it as a direction of a couch, while other 
versions treat it as the position of the Buddha’s head. Yo (21a4) gives a reason 
for this posture; the Buddha, anticipating that his teaching will be spread and 
remain in the north attained parinibbana with his head towards the north. This 
interpretation might be a late addition after Buddhism had been introduced into 
Tibet and China. The reason is more likely that south is the direction of death 
for Indians, so it is unlucky to lie with your head to the south (RFG). 

3 According to Buddhaghosa’s gloss, we should translate “you should prepare 
the couch” (RFG). 

4 According to Chinese versions, the Buddha was suffering from backache. 


SThe comment on this portion is found at Ud-a 403, which follows our text but 
with quite different expressions. 
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Gocari,! Kalamba, Gangeyya, Pingala, Pabbateyyaka, 
Hemavata, Tamba, Mandakini, Uposatha? and 
Chaddanta? as the tenth; these are the best among elephants.4 


Here the strength of ten Gocaris, which are ordinary elephants, 
amounts to that of a single Kalamba. In this way the counting increases 
by multiples of ten, so that the strength of a thousand koti® of ordinary 
elephants is equivalent to the strength of the Tathagata.” But all that 
strength ebbed away after he ate the almsfood of Cunda, like water 
poured into a sieve.® Kusinara was three gavutas from Pava,? and over 
that distance the Blessed One sat down at twenty-five places, resumed 
with great effort, and at last entered the Sala Grove at dusk, when the 
sun had set. Thus illness arises, crushing all health. As if to point out 
that fact, he said : Ananda, I am tired and I will lie down, words 


'Ud-a 4038, Vibh-a 397,17, Ps I 263 read Kalavaka for Gocari, which is one of 
the ten families of elephants (Ps I 248). And also below. 

2This is the name of the Elephant-treasure of the universal king (cakkavatti) 
Mahdsudassana. It was all white, sevenfold firm, wonderful in power, flying 
through the sky (DN II 174, MN III 173). 

3This is the highest of the ten tribes of elephants (Ja V 37, Vism 650). 

4Our text lists the names for the ten elephant clans, while Ud-a 403 gives the 
names of the ten families in the verse: Kalavaka, Gangeyya, Pandara, Tamba, 
Pingala, Gandha, Mangala, Hema, Uposatha, Chaddanta. This verse was said 
to have been recited by the Ancients (Ps II 25, Spk II 43). Childers (DPL) 
quotes Abhidhanapadipika for these names of elephants. 

5Emend dassannam to dasannam. 

Sie. 1,000 x 10,000,000. 

7Each ordinary elephant has the strength of ten men, so the Buddha’s strength is 
equal to 100,000,000,000 men (Cf. Ps II 25f., Spk II 43f, Vibh-a 397, Ud-a 
403). 

8Sy-pt Il 224,25 understands carigavdre (strainer) as “under heat”, ie. evapora- 
tion (RFG). Cf. MN I 142; MLSI 184, n. 1; Mil 365. 

The gdvuta is the distance that can be covered by a team of oxen in one day, 
and equals a quarter of a yojana (league), which can be covered by a team of 
horses in one day (UC 366, n. 199); so the three gavutas here is probably eight 
to twelve miles in all (UC, p. 1088, n. 238). 
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which stir the emotions (samvega)! of the whole world. 

However,? why did the Blessed One make such a great effort to 
come here? Was it impossible for him to attain parinibbana elsewhere ? 
There is nowhere where he could not attain parinibbana.> But he came 
here for three reasons. The Blessed One observed thus: “If I attain 
parinibbana elsewhere, there will not arise the need* for the 
Mahisudassana-sutta. If J attain parinibbana at Kusinara, [574] 1, with 
two recitation sections,® shall teach the attainment (sampatti) which I 
experienced in the human world, and which is to be experienced’ in the 
world of gods. Having listened to my teaching, many people will think 
they should do good.” 

And he further observed: “If I attain parinibbana elsewhere, 
Subhadda® will not see me. He can be converted by the Buddha alone.’ 


i This term refers to “a powerful emotion of agitation or anxiety that accompa- 
nies an initial realisation of the transient nature of all phenomena, a reaction 
that provides the context for taking refuge in the Triple Gem and the experi- 
ence of serene joy (pasdda) that accompanies it” (Trainor, p. 198). See below 
Pp. 157 0.4. 

2Ud-a 402 follows our text, omitting some sentences without distorting the 
meaning. 

3Ud-a 402,9 omits na wrongly, and inserts nama. 

4Ror Mahd-Sudassana-suttassa atth’ uppatti, Ud-a 402,10-11 reads Mahda- 
sudassana-sutta-desanaya atth’ uppatti (“the need for teaching the Maha- 
sudassana-sutta”). Atthuppatti is the arising of some matter which provides the 
basis for the teaching of a sutta (Ud-a 30). 

SThis is an expansion of the conversation in MPS which records the Buddha’s 
preaching of Kusinara’s past glory as the royal city of king Mahasudassana, in 
response to Ananda’s request for the Buddha not to attain parinibbana in the 
very small town of Kusinara (DN II 169-99, SN III 144). For comparison of 
this text of DN with the corresponding version of the Jataka, see Dial II 192— 
95- 

6Ud-a 402,13 adds patimandetva (having adorned) ; N® (p. 282,18) adds 
mandetva. 

7Ud-a 402,11-12 reads anubhavitabba-sadisa (similar to that which is to be 
experienced) for anubhavitabbam. 

8He was the last disciple to be converted by the Buddha himself (DN II 148ff., 
Dhp-a II 376ff.). Sv II 588ff. (pp. 168ff. below) says why he became the last 
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The disciples cannot convert him. But if I attain parinibbana at 
Kusinara, he will approach me and ask me a question. At the end of my 
answer to his question, he will commit himself to the refuges! and will 
obtain the going forth (pabbajja) and the ordination (upasampada) in 
my presence:* taking a subject for meditation (kammatthana),> he will 
attain arahantship while I am alive and will be known as my last 
disciple.” 

And further he observed: “If I attain parinibbana elsewhere, there 
will be a great quarrel over dividing my relics;4 blood will flow like a 
river. But if I attain parinibbana at Kusinara, a brahmin called Dona> 
will settle that quarrel and apportion the relics.” One should understand 
that these are the three reasons why the Blessed One made such a great 


disciple. He died on the day of his ordination and arahantship (Ap I roof). The 
conversation between the Buddha and him forms a topic in Mil 130. His 
ordination was the Buddha’s last formal act (Pj I 89). 

°The concept of Buddha-veneyya shows the Buddha's foremost ability in teach- 
ing people. This concept is related to the Buddha’s knowledge of the maturing 
levels of the spiritual faculties of others (indriyaparopariyatta-iiana), which is 
not shared by others (Toshiichi Endo, pp. 88f.). 

live, the three jewels : the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Samgha. 

During the Buddha's time, the going forth and the ordination may have been 
the same, or taken place at the same time. However, Buddhaghosa would not 
have realised this. 

3The subjects of meditation are given as 38 at As 168 and as 40 at Vism 204f, 

4Ud-a 402,19 reads dhatu-nimittam (“because of the relics”) for dhdtu- 
bhdjaniye. 

>Following the Buddha’s footprints, he came upon the Buddha at the foot of a 
tree (AN II 37f.). At the end of the discourse, he became a non-returner and 
composed a poem of twelve thousand words in praise of the Buddha. This 
poem became known as the Donagajjita (Mp II 505f.). For his distribution of 
the relics of the Buddha, see DN II 166, Sv II 607f. (pp. 210ff. below), By 
XXXVIII, Ud-a 402. 
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effort to come here.! 

A lion’s lying pose:? there are four kinds of lying pose: that of an 
enjoyer of sensual pleasures, that of a ghost (peta),? that of a lion, that 
of a Tathagata. When the text* reads : “For the most part, monks, beings 
who enjoy sensual pleasures lie down? on their left side”, this is the 
lying pose of those who enjoy sensual pleasures. As a rule, none of 
them lie on their right side. When it is said, “For the most part, monks, 
ghosts lie on their backs”, that is a ghost’s lying pose. Ghosts just lie on 
their backs, because for lack of flesh and blood they are a concatenation 
of bones and cannot lie on one side. When it is said, “Monks, the lion, 
the king of beasts, lies down on its right side ... . He is pleased”, that is 
a lion’s lying pose. 

Because of his pride, the lion, the king of beasts, puts his two front 
legs on one spot and his two hind legs on another, puts his tail between 
his thighs, takes good note of their position, puts his head down at the 
top of his forelegs, and sleeps for as much as seven® days. When he 
wakes up, he is not alarmed, but raises his head and observes the 


!Buddhaghosa’s giving of the three reasons seems to be simply based on his 
knowledge of the last moments of the Buddha in MPS. Even though he shows 
the Buddha’s capacity to foresee, it is likely that the Buddha attained 
parinibbana at Kusinara by chance without anticipating these three reasons. 

2The comments on this are briefly given at Ud-a 403/. and fully at Mp HI 218f, 
Vibh-a 345, Spk 178. Not all Chinese versions contain this term. One 
Chinese version records interesting passages where the Buddha defends his 
posture of lying down, which appears loose to Ananda. This episode leads us 
to assume that the Buddha must have been extremely weak in his last mo- 
ments, so the strong image of a lion was introduced to show the Buddha’s 
strength. So Buddhaghosa here makes a long comment on this posture, which 
in fact has appeared already in MPS, but has not received his comment. 

3Mp III 218 (cf. GS IL 249, n. 4) takes petas as those who have finished their 
time, or corpses, and then secondly, as those who have come into being in the 
peta-realm. The second definition is right here. 

4Cf. AN II 244f. 

5Ud-a 403,25 reads seyyam kappenti (“adopts a pose”) for senti. 

5B omits. 
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position of his limbs. If any part of them is disarranged, he thinks to 
himself: “This does not become your birth or heroism”, and lies there 
unhappy, without going out to hunt. [575] But if he sees they have not 
moved, he thinks : “This becomes your birth and heroism.” Then he gets 
up in great joy and happiness, yawns a lion’s yawn, shakes his heavy 
mane, roars his lion’s roar three times, and goes out to hunt. 

However, the lying pose of the fourth meditative absorption 
(jhdna)' is called the Tathagata’s pose. Among them, the lion’s pose is 
here referred to by tradition, for it is the posture with the most impres- 
sive energy. 

One foot? on the other foot: the left foot on the right foot. Having 
put (accadhdya): having placed (@dhdya), putting slightly beyond 
(ati).> For if one ankle is pressed against the other, or one knee against 
the other, it often becomes painful. So the mind is not concentrated, and 
the posture becomes uncomfortable. But if one is placed beyond the 
other like this, so that they do not cause pressure, it does not become 
painful, the mind becomes concentrated, and the posture is comfortable. 
Therefore he lay down like that. Because he lay down on a bed from 
which he would not arise any more, it is not said here in the text that he 
focused his mind on arising.‘ In this context “not getting up” should be 
understood as far as the body is concerned, But on that night the 
Blessed One did not have a chance to descend to subconsciousness by 


‘Does this imply that when the Buddha sleeps, he is in the fourth jhana? The 
fourth meditation is a state of profound stillness and peace, in which the mind 
rests with mindfulness and equanimity. It is from this state that the Buddha 
went through the attainment of the three higher knowledges to attain enlight- 
enment (MN I 22ff., 1 247/f.). From this state also the Buddha attained 
parinibbana (DN II 156). 

? Pada also means leg. 

3Ud-a 404.7 adds “an ankle”, 

*The word utthana is literally “arising, getting up”, but also can refer to the 
moral quality of zeal or moral energy which is an integral part of the enlight- 
ened state (RFG). 
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way of sleep,! for in the first watch he preached to the Mallas, in the 
middie watch he taught Subhadda, and in the last watch he instructed 
the monks. And then he attained parinibbana very early in the morning. 

All in full blossom: They were in flower on all sides covered from 
the root to the top. Not only the twin sala trees, but all the trees were 
one mass of blossom, and not only in that park, but also in the whole ten 
thousand worlds (cakkavala), all the flower-bearing trees produced 
flowers; all the fruit-bearing trees produced fruits, lotuses flowered on 
the trunks, branches and creepers of all the roses; in the sky flowered 
“look-up” lotuses; and on the ground, breaking through the earth’s sur- 
face, flowered lotuses on thick stalks. All the great ocean was covered 
with lotuses of five colours.? The mountain Himilaya, three thousand 
leagues wide, was extremely delightful, like a tightly bound bundle of 
peacock’s tail-feathers, like an uninterrupted red lattice of flower gar- 
lands, like a flower-earring attached with proper pressure, like a casket 
full of flowers. 

They scattered on the body of the Tathagata: it is meant that 
those twin sala trees, their trunks, branches and twigs being shaken by 
the terrestrial gods (bhummadevata),> bestrewed the body of the Tatha- 
gata, scattered flowers over his body. 

They sprinkle: they scatter as if to spread over. They strew over : 
they scatter constantly, again and again. Those which are heavenly : 
those born in Nandana-pool* in the world of the gods, [576] which are 
gold-coloured, with leaves as big as an umbrella, produce a great vessel 


1See p. 32, n. 6. 

2ie. red, white, blue, yellow, pink. The five colours, however, are not specified 
anywhere (PED s.v. paduma). 

3The earth-bound deities belong to the lowest category of deities (AN IV 119, 
DPPN II 384). They do not dwell in the heavenly realms but on earth, in 
remote regions such as forests, mountain and shrines (Bodhi 1993, p. 195). 

41t is a great splendid Jake with the five kinds of lotus in Nandanavana, which is 
a park in Tavatimsa. The lake has one hundred bathing places and one thou- 
sand inlets. (Ja I 189) 
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(tumba) of pollen. Not only Mandarava! flowers but also all2 the other 
flowers such as Paricchattaka? and Kovilara,* after the deities standing 
on the rim of the cakkavala mountain range, in the citadel of the 
thirty[-three gods],5 and in the Brahma world® have filled gold and 
silver caskets with them, enter [our world]? and fall from the sky. 

The body of the Tathagata: they scattered leaves, filaments, 
pollen, and powder on the body of the Tathagata alone, constantly com- 
ing to the places in between which had not been strewn. 

Heavenly sandalwood powder: the sandalwood powder suitable 
for deities. Not only that suitable for deities, but also the sandals for 
Naga, Supanna,® and human beings. Not only sandalwood powder but 
all kinds of heavenly scented powder, like Kalanusari, Tagara, red 
sandalwood, yellow orpiment, collyrium, and gold, and all kinds of per- 
fumes are filled into gold and silver boxes by deities standing at the 
edge on the rim of the cakkavala, and so forth, enter {our world], and 
scatter themselves on the body of the Tathagata alone, without 
scattering on other places. 


'For Mandira, read Mandarava with DN II 137,23. 

2B, C read dibbani for sabbani. 

3A tree one hundred leagues in circumference in the park Nandanavana in 
Tavatimsa (Dhp-a I 173). The colour of its flowers is visible fifty leagues 
away, while their scent travels one hundred leagues (AN IV 117f.). The bodies 
of the deities are completely covered with the sweet pollen, making them 
resemble golden caskets. The deities have the ceremony of playing with these 
flowers for four divine months (Mp IE 730f-). This tree is one of the seven trees 
which last throughout the zon (Mp I 264). 

4This tree is generally described as a Paricchattaka (Vv-a 174). 

5Tidasa is another name of Tavatimsa (Ja Il 357, 413, VI 168). 

°The highest of the celestial worlds where the Brahmas dwell. It consists of 
twenty heavens (Vibh-a 521). 

7The gods throw them (Sy-pt II 227,23). 

8They are mythical birds generally mentioned in company with Nagas (Ja IV 
181, 202). They are the natural enemy of the Nagas (Ja HI 13, III 103). They 
are frequently called Garuda, or Garula, and are usually huge in size, some- 
times one hundred and fifty leagues in wingspan (Ja III 397). 
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Heavenly musical instruments: the musical instruments suitable 
for deities. Not only those, it should be understood, but also all other 
kinds, whether stringed, covered in leather, solid or hollow, belonging 
to gods, Nagas, Supannas, and human beings in ten thousand worlds are 
brought together in one cakkavala and are played in the sky. 

Heavenly songs: The deities named Varavarana,! they say, whose 
lifespan is long, heard, “The Great Man (mahdpurisa) will be born in 
the human world and will be enlightened”,? and started to make a 
garland with the thought, “We will go to offer it on the day of his 
rebirth-linking (patisandhi).”? While they were still making it, they 
heard, “The Great Man has already taken rebirth in his mother’s womb.* 
Who are you making it for?” They answered, “It is not yet finished, but 
we will go to offer it on the day when he comes out of the womb.” Later 
when they heard, “He has already come out”, they thought, “We will go 
on the great day when he renounces his household life.” When they 
heard, “Today he has renounced his household life after spending 
twenty-nine years in a house”, they thought, “We will go on the day of 
his enlightenment.” When they heard, “Today he has been fully 
enlightened after six years of struggle”, they thought, “We will go on 
the day when he turns the wheel of Dhamma.” When they heard, “He 
spent seven weeks at the site of his Enlightenment and went to Isipatana 
[577]. He has turned the wheel of Dhamma there”, they thought, “We 
will go on the day when he performs the twin miracle.” When they 
heard, “Today he has performed the twin miracle”, they thought, “We 
will go on the day when he descends from the gods.” When they heard, 
“Today he descended from the gods”, they thought, “We will go on the 


1Excellent Elephants ? 

2The guardian deities of the world proclaim “Friends, a thousand years from 
now a Buddha will appear in the world” (Ja I 48,6). 

3This refers to conception, linking the new existence to the previous one. See 
the process of rebirth at Bodhi 1993, pp. 219ff. 

4The Bodhisatta, after getting the invitation of the deities to save mankind, made 
five great reflections on his descent to earth before he took conception in the 
womb of Queen Mahamiaya (Ja I 4of.). 
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day when he renounces his life-impetus.” When they heard, “Today he 
has renounced his life-impetus”, they thought. “It is still not finished; 
we will go on the day he attains parinibbana.” When they heard, “Today 
very early in the morning the Blessed One will attain parinibbana 
between the twin sala trees, taking a lion’s posture, on his right side, 
mindful and comprehending. Who are you making it for?”, they 
thought, “What is this? Just today! he descended into his mother’s 
womb; just today he came out of the womb ; just today he made a great 
renunciation; just today he became enlightened ; just today he turned 
the wheel of dhamma; just today he performed the twin miracle ; just 
today he descended from the world of gods; just today he renounced his 
life-impetus ; just today, they say, he is attaining parinibbana. Surely he 
should stay at least long enough to take a drink of rice gruel the next 
day? This is unsuitable for him who has attained Buddhahood by 
fulfilling the ten perfections.” 

They came with their unfinished garlands and could not find room 
within the cakkavala, but got a place on its rim, where they ran to and 
fro with their arms round each other’s necks,” singing about the three 
jewels, the thirty-two marks of the great man,? the six-coloured rays, the 
ten perfections, the five hundred and fifty Jatakas, and the fourteen 


'They were so long-lived that to them the eighty years of the Buddha’s life 
passed like a day or less (RFG). 

2So they danced in a chain (RFG). 

3See the list of the thirty-two marks of the great man at DN III 143ff. “The 
Buddha’s external appearance was understood to reflect his extraordinary 
interior transformation, both of which were conceived to be the fruit of count- 
less eons of meritorious action. Yet this exaltation of the Buddha’s physical 
body must be relatively early.” (Trainor, pp. 218/) However, I would argue 
that the physical appearance has no significance in the light of Buddhist 
teaching, as he frequently says in MPS that his body, like a worn-out cart, is 
subject to decay. The thirty-two marks of the great man might have some rela- 
tion with the thirty-two aspects of the body (dvatimsakara), one of the medita- 
tion subjects, which aims to develop awareness of the repulsiveness of the 
body. 
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knowledges of the Buddha (Buddha-fiana).! At the end of each song, 
they uttered: “O our helper, O our helper.”? It is with reference to this 
that it says: Heavenly songs were sung in the sky out of veneration 
for the Tathagata. 

3. Even while the Blessed One lay on his right side between the 
twin sala trees, he saw the great efforts* of the throng gathered together 
from ground level up to the rim of the cakkavdla, and from the rim of 
the cakkavala up to Brahmaloka, and told the Venerable Ananda. 
Therefore it is said, Then the Blessed One to the Venerable Ananda, 
.[and so forth] out of veneration for the Tathagata. 

When he had thus pointed out their great acts of honour, to show 
that even by that he is not truly honoured, he began: It is not thus, 
Ananda, that .... This is what is meant: “Ananda, I made a salutation 
while lying at the feet of Dipankara® and made an aspiration combining 
eight conditions (attha dhamma)’ of which my aspiration is made, [578] 
not for the sake of garlands, perfumes, or vocal and instrumental music. 
Not for this did I fulfil the perfections. Therefore I am not at all 


\The knowledge of the paths and the fruits are eight, plus the six knowledges 
not shared by others. See MQTI 9, n. 6. 

2B, C read mahdyaso for sahaya he. 

3 All Chinese versions except one omit the account of deities worshipping the 
Buddha with garlands, heavenly sandalwood, and heavenly music. One 
Chinese version (Mu 39562) gives a contrasting story in which the Buddha 
converted a god of music (gandhabba) while he was lying down under the sala 
trees. 

4For ussavam, read ussaham with Sv-pt I 227.28. 

5He was the first of the twenty-four Buddhas under whom the Bodhisatta made 
an aspiration. At his feet, the ascetic Sumedha, who later became Gotama 
Buddha, first declared his intention of becoming an aspirant for Enlightenment 
(Bv I sff, Jal 29, Dhp-a 1 68). 

The resolution to attain Enlightenment consists of a combination of eight con- 
ditions as follows: birth as a human being, male sex, good fortune, meeting 
with a Teacher, ordination (as a religious mendicant), endowment with latent 
capabilities for higher knowledge, the dedication of one’s life, resolute will (Ja 
T14f). 
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honoured! by this kind of honour.” 

However, why did he here reject such a great veneration while 
elsewhere he praised as not even falling short of Buddha-knowledge 
{omniscience] the karmic result of doing honour by contemplating the 
Buddha’s qualities while holding just a single flax flower? Because of 
his compassion for the assembly [of his followers] and because he 
wished his teaching to last for ever. If the Blessed One had not rejected 
it in that way, in the future where there was a place for morality (sila), 
they would not fully attain morality; where there was a place for con- 
centration (samadhi), they would not fully attain concentration; where 
there was a place for insight (vipassana), they would not make [their 
pupils] conceive the foetus of insight. They would rouse their attendants 
and go round doing nothing but worship. That is called material worship 
(Gmisa-piija). But it cannot sustain Buddhism (sasana)? for a single day, 
or even for the time it takes to drink one helping of rice gruel. A 
thousand monasteries like the Mahavihara? and a thousand stiipas like 
the Mahacetiya* cannot sustain Buddhism. The deed done belongs to the 
doer alone. It is right conduct (sammapatipatti) that is suitable as 
honour to the Tathagata, for that is what he desired and what can sustain 
Buddhism. Therefore, in order to reveal the meaning, he began to say: 
Ananda, one who indeed. 

In the text, practising in accordance with dhamma:) entering 


'For piirito, read pijito with B. 

2“The Buddhist sdsana includes not only what the Buddha taught but also the 
institutions that reflect and serve to perpetuate that teaching” (Trainor, p. 18, n. 
29). 

3The great monastery at Anuradhapura, the main seat of Buddhism in Ceylon 
for many centuries. From time to time many kings and nobles made additions 
and restorations to this monastery. (DPPN s.v.) 

4It is also called Mahathipa, and was in Anuradhapura. The cetiya was one 
hundred and twenty cubits high, and for the ten flower terraces alone ten crores 
of bricks were used. (DPPN s.v.) 

5KS IL 202; DNI 161, M1 224, Ill 115, 119, 154 ; Ud 50; ANIT8, Il 176; SN 
II go. 
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upon the path of the prior stage (pubba-bhaga-patipada),' which is the 
prior dhamma (anudhamma) of the ninefold transcendental dhamma. It 
is that path that is called “right”, because it is suitable. The right- 
entering: entering upon that right path. Anudhamma-behaving: one 
carries out and behaves in the prior dhamma (anudhamma) which is 
reckoned as the path of the prior stage. 

The path of the prior stage should be understood as moral conduct 
by undertaking good behaviour, specific precepts, and ascetic practice, 
right up to the correct conduct of a member of the lineage (gotrabhil).? 
Therefore, if a monk violates his precepts by committing six disre- 
spects,> and maintains his livelihood improperly, he does not enter the 
path of conduct in accordance with dhamma. But if a monk does not in 
the least degree violate his rules of training, the Jina’s limit (veld), the 
Jina’s boundary, the Jina’s measuring-thread (sutta), he is said to prac- 
tise in accordance with dhamma. The same applies to nuns. If a layman 
practises the five forms of hostility* and the ten bad deeds,* he does not 
practise in accordance with dhamma. But if a layman takes refuge in the 
three jewels, and fulfils the five rules and the ten rules of morality ; if he 


! Pubba-bhaga (prior stage) is “the initial stage of some particular further stage” 
(Gethin 1992, p. 333). With regard to the arising of the lokuttara path it might 
be taken to indicate either a momentary stage passed through immediately 
prior to the arising of /okuttara consciousness, or a more enduring stage that 
nevertheless corresponds in level more or less to the momentary stage. In other 
words, if one’s point of reference is the /okuttara path-knowledge, then the 
pubba-bhdga is samatha and vipassana that either immediately precedes its 
arising, or approximates and is close to it in character (Gethin 1992, p. 334; 
Spk III 150). 

2PED defines it as “becoming of the lineage; a technical term used from the end 
of the Nikaya period to designate one, whether layman or bhikkhu, who, as 
converted, was no longer of the worldlings (puthujjanda), but of the Ariyas, 
having Nibbana as his aim”. In Vism (pp. 137/.), the term designates an ele- 
vated state of consciousness at the very outset of the saintly path rather than a 
person. For an article on this term see Ruegg, pp. 199-207. 

3vin V 92. 

4Vibh 378. 

SDN IL 71, 269, 290; Vin V 138. 
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observes the eight Uposathas a month; if he makes donations; if he 
makes offerings of perfumes and garlands;! [579] if he supports his 
mother and father ; if he supports righteous ascetics and brahmins; then 
he is said to practise in accordance with dhamma. The same thing is true 
of a laywoman. 

With the highest veneration: with supreme veneration. This is 
called immaterial veneration (niramisa-pija) ; it can sustain my teach- 
ing. He shows that as long as these four assemblies will venerate him 
with this veneration, so long will his teaching shine like the full moon in 
the middle of the sky. 


§.2. Commentary on the Elder Upavana 
4. He rebuked: he dismissed.* Move aside: go away. The elder, at 
that single word, put down his fan and stood to one side.? An attendant 


'Buddhaghosa’s inclusion of offerings in this list is somewhat confusing. These 
practices as material forms of worship are criticised by the Buddha in the pas- 
sage on which he comments. He might understand that the objection to mate- 
rial worship in MPS applies exclusively to monks and nuns, not to lay people 
(cf. Trainor, pp. 52-55). Dhammapila also is of the same opinion that for lay 
people only material worship is suitable, but for monks such worship is not 
suitable (Sv-pt II 228,10). But in MPS the Buddha’s admonition not to practise 
material worship applies to all Buddhists. The Buddha must have predicted the 
danger and the meaninglessness of all rituals. 

The account of the Buddha’s using a harsh word is not easily acceptable to 
Buddhists familiar with the image of the compassionate Buddha. So 
Buddhaghosa below gives a long story of Upavana’s former lives in order to 
defend the image of the compassionate Buddha as well as his ex-attendant. 
Chinese versions give different stories of Upavana. See the following footnote. 
Whether or not the Buddha dismisses monks with anger is discussed at Mil 
186ff. 

3The question arises why Upavana was fanning the Buddha while Ananda was 
attending on him. In Chinese versions, he is described as a stranger to Ananda. 
According to one version (Po 169a), when he was just about to come in front 
of the Buddha, the latter asked him not to. He was so anxious to see the 
Buddha that he did not ask Ananda to arrange an appointment with the 
Buddha. In this account, mention is made of his failure to make an appoint- 
ment, not of his splendour. Another version treats him as a god who is anxious 
to see the Buddha. 
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and so forth: he said thus, referring to the fact that he became a 
temporary attendant! when he had newly attained enlightenment.” 

5. Sir, this venerable Upavana:> When the elder [Ananda] said 
so, the Blessed One thought, “Ananda considers Upavana to be at fault; 
I shall tell him that Upavana is not at fault.” So he began: Mostly, 
Ananda. In the text, mostly is said with reference to the fact that the 
beings without apperception* and formless deities (aripa-devata) have 
been left behind.° 

Untouched : unpervaded or not filled with.6 They say that the 
deities of great power made themselves so subtle that on a space the size 
of the tip of a hair of the Blessed One, they stood in tens. Beyond them 
deities stood in twenties; beyond them in thirties; beyond them in 
forties ; beyond them in fifties; beyond them in sixties. They did not get 
in each other’s way with hands or feet or clothes. So there was no 
saying, “Go away. Don’t push! What is the reason why you have to be? 
here?” They were as described in the sutta 8 “Now, Sariputta, those 
deities, even though numbering ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, all stood 
on an area the size pricked by the extreme point of a gimlet,? without 


'Ror Gdi-Buddh’ upatthayaka-, read anibaddhupatthaka- with NE® II 289.5. 

2The Buddha had no permanent attendant before Ananda was appointed. In the 
first twenty years of the Buddha’s career, he is termed as being still newly 
enlightened (Ud-a 425; UC, p. 13, n. 48). 

3He belonged to a very rich Brahmin family of Savatthi. Having seen the 
majesty of the Buddha at the dedication of Jetavana, he entered the 
Community. Once when the Buddha was attacked by cramp, he obtained 
medicines for his ailment (Th-a I 308ff., SN I 174f., Dhp-a IV 232). 

4As non-percipient beings (asafifiasatta) arise without mind, they consist of 
mere materiality (ripamattabhava). See their origin at Bodhi 1978, pp. 170ff- 

5For ohita-, read ohina- with B, C. 

6For aharito, read abharito with N® II 289,10. 

71 am not sure of the meaning of vattabba here ; RFG suggests one take it as 
from Sanskrit varttavya (“to be acted”). 

8i.e. AN 65. 

9Cf. Spk 174, AN III 403. Rhys Davids (Dial Il, p. 151, n. 1) mentions an inter- 
esting Christian discussion: How many angels can stand on the point of a 
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getting in each other’s way.” 

Preventing: warding off. The elder, they say, was naturally as 
large as a baby elephant, and seemed exceedingly big when he wore 
robes made of discarded rags. In order to see the Tathagata: Being 
unable to see the face of the Blessed One, they thus complained. But 
can they not see! the Blessed One through the elder? No, they cannot, 
Deities can see through ordinary [unenlightened] people; but not 
through those whose defilements are destroyed. Because the elder had 
[580] great power and pre-eminent energy, they could not even 
approach. But why did the elder have pre-eminent energy while other? 
arahants do not? Because he was a guardian deity at the shrine of 
Kassapa Buddha.* When Vipassi Sammasambuddha,’ they say, attained 
parinibbana the people made only one shrine for his corporeal relics, 
which looked like one solid mass of gold. For long-lived Buddhas have 
only one shrine. Having completed the plaster work with yellow 
orpiment and red arsenic and the binding work with sesame oil,® the 
people raised that shrine up to one league high with golden bricks a 


needle? A Chinese translation seems to be “no room for a needle to come in”. 

!Literally it means: “But can they not pierce through the elder and see the 
Blessed One?” 

2Emend mah’e sakkhataya to mahesakkhataya; N© Il 290,1 reads maha- 
sakkhataya. 

3§S read Ananda, which seems not to fit here. 

4He was also called Kassapa Dasabala to distinguish him from other Kassapas. 
He was the twenty-fourth Buddha, and the third of the present zon (DN II 7). 
Over his relics was raised a stiipa one league high, each brick of which was 
worth one crore (Ps I 336ff.). Hstian-tsang mentions a Stipa containing the 
relics of this Buddha to the north of the town near Savatthi, where he was said 
to be born (DPPN I 546n.). Dhp-a III 250f. records that near the village of 
Todeyya there was a shrine thought to be that of this Buddha. 

5He was the nineteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. His relics were enshrined in 
a stiépa seven leagues in height (Bv XX 1ff., Bv-a 195/). 

SLiterally it means: using yellow orpiment and red arsenic for clay, and sesame 
oil for water (RFG). 
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ratana' long, a span (vidatthi) wide? and four? fingers (arigula) thick. 
Then earth deities raised it one more league ; then deities that live in the 
sky raised it another; then deities of hot clouds another; then deities of 
storm-clouds* another; then deities of the four great kings another ; then 
deities of Tavatimsa another. As a result the height of the shrine became 
seven leagues. When the people came with garlands, perfumes, cloth 
and so forth, the guardian deities offered them to that shrine on their 
behalf, while they were watching. 

At that time this elder, who was a wealthy brahmin, came with a 
piece of yellow cloth. The deities took it from his hands and offered it to 
that shrine. On seeing this, the brahmin became calm and happy, and 
made the aspiration: “May I> too become in the future a guardian deity 
at the shrine of such a Buddha.” He was reborn in the world of gods 
after his death here [in the human world]. While he was transmigrating 
between the world of gods and the human world, the Blessed Kassapa 
was born in the world and attained parinibbana. He too had only one 
corporeal relic. They had a shrine one league high built for it. The elder 
became a guardian deity there, and when [Kassapa’s] teaching died out 
he was reborn in heaven. At the time of the Blessed One of ours, he died 
there and was reborn in a great family ; he renounced the household life, 
was ordained, and attained arahantship. Thus because of the tradition 
that he had been a guardian deity, the elder is to be understood to have 
had pre-eminent energy.® 


I Twelve arigulas are equal to one vidatthi; two vidatthis are equal to one ratana 
(Vibh-a 343). One arigula is one finger’s breadth, or just less than one inch. 
For detailed explanations of linear measurements, see UC, p. 692, n. 491. 

2Read vitthatahi for vidatthahi (N© II 29066). 

3NE II 290 reads two instead of four. 

*The deity of hot clouds and the deity of storm clouds form part of cloud 
groups, the rest being cool clouds, thunder-, wind-, rain-clouds (KS IH 200, SN 
III 254). The deity of hot clouds belongs to the divine world of the Four Kings 
(Vibh-a 519). 

5For adam, read aham with N® II 290,16. 

6 Yo (arb4) very briefly states that ninety-one kappas ago, in the time of Vipassi 
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Ananda, deities complain: He shows: “Ananda, deities thus 
complain, but my son is in no way at fault.” 

6. But, sir, what sort of: why did he say this? He asked, “Blessed 
One, when you said that the deities were complaining, what sort of 
them did you have in mind?” How are they bearing your parinibbana? 
Then thinking, “I am not speaking of the cause for bearing”, the Blessed 
One began by saying, “Ananda, there are”, in order to show they were 
not bearing it. 

[581] In the text, the earth-minded : those who create earth in the 
sky have earth in mind. They ery: they lament. They fall down a bro- 
ken falling: they fall down here and there as if broken in the centre. 
They roll to: they come back by rolling to the place where they have 
fallen. They roll forth: they go elsewhere by rolling from the place 
where they have fallen. Further, going all round, now forwards now 
backwards, now left now right, with both legs stretched out, is also 
called rolling to. 

There are deities, Ananda, on the earth who are earth-minded : 
The normal earth, they say, cannot carry deities. They sink in like the 


Buddha, he (Upavana) in his joy illuminated the stdpa with a torch in his hand. 
So he now has great brightness. But another Chinese version (Mu 394b27) 
gives a different reason for his having a splendour so great that it prevented 
deities from approaching. In the time of Kassapa Buddha, Upavana became a 
monk. He watched over the temple when other monks went out for almsfood. 
When a sudden storm arose, he prepared hot water in a bathroom, seats, clean 
clothes, and so forth for the returning monks. After taking care of them, he 
made a vow in front of them to become an arahant who had physical brightness 
which prevented deities coming near. That is why he is shining so brightly. 
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Brahma Hatthaka! in the text? where the Blessed One said, “Hatthaka, 
[magically] create a gross body.”3 So those, on the earth, who are 
earth-minded, refers to deities who created earth on the earth. Those 
without craving: those who have abandoned sorrow and are like stone 
pillars, deities whose defilements are destroyed and non-returner deities. 


5.3. Commentary on the Four Places for Pious Feeling 

7. Having spent the rainy season: At the time of the Buddha, they 
say, the monks used to assemble twice a year: at the approach of the 
rainy season, in order to take a subject for meditation (kammmatthdna), 
and after they had passed the rains retreat, in order to announce what 
[spiritual] distinction they had attained by practising the subject for 
meditation they had taken.* Just as was done at the time of the Buddha, 
so on the island of Sri Lanka monks who lived to the north> of the 


1He was an eminent lay disciple with Citta (SN II 235, AN I 88). He was 
declared foremost among those who gather a following by means of the four 
bases of sympathy (AN 1 26). He was always accompanied by five hundred lay 
disciples, and was one of the seven laymen who had such a following (Spk Ii 
233). After death, he was born in Aviha, there to pass away entirely. From 
there he once visited the Buddha and tried to stand in his presence, but col- 
lapsed. The Buddha then asked him to create a gross body-form in order to 
stand upright (AN I 278). 

ie. ANI 278. 

3Anabhava frequently means “material body as the basis for individuality”. It 
also means bodily size (AN II 17, SN V 447, Pj 1244/.). Deities and monks are 
seen to create a gross-material body so as to be seen more clearly as at Pj I 
124, Th I 183, DN Il 210f. As a Brahma-deva, in order to be visible on the 
physical plane, he had to make a suitable body (Mp II 377). See the discussion 
on attabhava at Collins 1982, pp. 156-60. 

“It was the custom for monks who had finished the three month rains retreat to 
go and see the Buddha (Vin I 158, Vin HI 88). 

5It literally means “to this side”. 
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Ganga! assembled in the Lohapasada,? while monks who lived to the 
south of the Ganga assembled in the Tissamahavihara.? Among them, 
monks who lived to the north of the Ganga did their duties: carrying 
brooms for the sweeping of rubbish they were told to assemble in the 
great monastery and whitewash the shrine (stipa); then after spending 
the rainy season there they were to assemble at the Lohapasada. Having 
stayed at a comfortable place, they came after the rains retreat, and at 
the Paficanikayamandala of the Lohapasada, those who knew the 
canonical texts [by heart] rehearsed them, those who knew the 
commentaries did likewise.* If someone made a mistake in the 
canonical text or commentary, they would ask, “From whom did you 
learn that?”, and then get them to memorise the correct text. Monks 
who lived to the south of the Ganga did exactly the same thing in the 
Tissamahavihara. In that way monks would assemble on two occasions ; 
those who had previously left at the approach of the rainy season with a 
subject for meditation then came back in order to announce their 
spiritual attainments. Referring to that, he began: Sir, formerly those 
who spent the rainy season. 

The mind-cultivable (mano-bhavaniye):® those who are cultivated 


'This refers to Mahavalukaganga, which is also called Mahaganga, or 
Mahavalukanadi. This chief river of Ceylon was regarded as the boundary 
between Northern Ceylon, with Anuradhapura as its centre, and the south-east 
province of Rohana. (DPPN II 556) 

2This was a nine-storied building at Anuradhapura, one hundred cubits square 
and high with one hundred rooms on each storey, forming the Uposatha hall of 
the Mahavihara. The nine stories were occupied by monks according to their 
various attainments. (DPPN s.v.) 

3 chief monastery in Rohana founded by king Kakavanna (Mhy XXII 23). 

4Two theras in this place are mentioned as authorities, solving disputes among 
the monks at Lohapasada: Tipitaka-Ciilabhayatthera is regarded as an 
authority on the Vinaya (Sv II 442), and Tepitaka-Culla-Sumanatthera, as a 
master of the three baskets, gives his authoritative explanation on a matter at 
Lohapasada (Sv II 514). 

58S read nivaretva (preventing) for vicdretva. 

Kern translates “to be kept in mind with honour” (quoted by PED s.v.). See 
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or honoured by the mind. Or else it means those who cultivate, develop 
our minds,! remove the dust of craving and so forth — such [monks]. 

[582] The elder, they say, did keep all observances.? When he saw 
an elder monk, he became motionless (thaddho)? and did not sit down. 
He went forward to receive him, he took his sunshade, bowl and robes 
from his hands, and gave him a seat* after beating dust off it. When the 
elder was seated, he performed his duty towards him, and saw to 
providing him with a lodging. If he saw a junior monk, he became silent 
and did not sit down, but performed his duty towards him, standing near 
him. He said this because he wanted to perform those duties without 
diminution.> 

Then the Blessed One began by saying these four, thinking, 
“Ananda thinks he will not be able to see the mind-cultivable. Now I 
will teach him about the places for seeing the mind-cultivable so that if 
he stays there, he will get to see the mind-cultivable monks without 
travelling hither and thither.”® 

8. In the text, by one who has faith:’ by one who has thoughts of 


references to this word at GS III 225, n. 1. “The second interpretation is gram- 
matically impossible, but Buddhaghosa is drawing out the implications of the 
statement” (RFG). 

IN® I] 292 reads mano manam for no manam. 

2Ror Ananda’s performance of the duties, see Dhp-a I 410; DN II 199, 147; 
Vin I 80; MNI 456. 

3i.e. a gesture of showing respect. 

4Emend pitham to pitham. Four kinds are given at Vin IV 4o. 

5For a resident monk’s duties towards an incoming monk who is senior, and an 
incoming monk who is newly ordained, see Vin II 210f. 

© As Buddhaghosa understands, the focus is not upon the lost opportunity to see 
the Buddha, but rather upon the loss on the part of Ananda of benefits from 
seeing the mentally cultivated monks. In this regard, the passage dealing with a 
pilgrimage in MPS is not clear (cf. Trainor, pp. 51f.). 

7The term pasdda and the next one, samvega, are seen throughout the chronicles 
of stipas and relics to play a significant role in the practice of a pilgrimage and 
relic worship (see the detailed discussion at Trainor, pp. 98ff.). It is noteworthy 
that monks are included in this cult, in contrast with the reservation against 
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confidence in the Buddha, etc., and who is seen to perform all his 
duties! such as duties towards the stijpa courtyard? from morning on. 
Those which should be seen:> those worthy to be seen, those which 
should be visited in order to see them. Those which should cause reli- 
gious feeling:* Those which produce awe. Places: either occasions or 
places in the sense of locations. Whoever indeed: this is said to show 
that visiting shrines generates benefits. 

In the text, those who> are travelling® to visit shrines:? Those 
who make a journey, sweeping® here and there in the courtyards of 


monks participating in the relic cult. 

'For rules concerning the daily life of monks, see Schopen 1989, pp. 84ff. 

2For different interpretations of the fact that the duty concerning stijpas is not 
defined in the Pali Vinayapitaka as we have it now, see Schopen 1989, pp. 83- 
100; Hiniiber 1990, pp. 127-38; Gombrich 1990, pp. 141-43; Hallisey, 
pp. 197-208. 

3The same commentary on this and the next is found at Mp III 122. 

4Coomaraswamy (p. 179) defines samvega in relation to a pilgrimage in MPS as 
“the shock of conviction that only an intellectual art can deliver, the body- 
blow that is delivered by any perfect and therefore convincing statement of 
truth.” On his remarks, Trainor (p. 199) comments: “they draw attention to the 
visual and emotional aspects of the experience of samvega, and they link it 
with the apprehension of truth, thus tying together the experience of seeing and 
knowing”. 

5 According to the Pali version, these consist of monastics and lay people, but 
some Chinese versions seem to limit a pilgrimage to lay people only. But 
another Chinese version (Un 185a5) includes even non-Buddhists, in addition 
to the four groups of Buddhist members. AN (II 120) contains the same pas- 
sage, but does not define kulaputta, unlike our text. 

SEmend ahindanta to Ghindanta. 

7A pre-Buddhist sense of cetiya denotes the site of a sacred grove or tree inhab- 
ited by yakkhas, In the Pali Buddhist texts it has a somewhat wider connota- 
tion, referring to an object worthy of reverence such as a mound with or with- 
out corporeal remains. In the Pali post-canonical literature, it became confused 
with stapas (Trainor, pp. 20-32). “The Pali preference for cetiya may in fact 
represent a relatively late South Indian influence on the vocabulary of the Pali 
Vinaya.” (Hiniiber 1990, p. 91) 

8For discussion of sweeping as a usual duty, see Hiniiber 1990, pp. 134ff. 
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shrines and washing seats and watering Bo-trees, in them there is 
nothing to criticise. He shows that if people set out with the intention of 
worshipping a shrine at a certain monastery, even if they should die 
with thoughts of tranquil faith, they will surely reach heaven without 
impediment. 

5.4. Commentary on the Story of Ananda’s Questions 

9. Not seeing, Ananda:! He shows that this not seeing women? is 
the very best course of conduct. For if a monk sits down in a room with 
the door shut, and a woman comes and stands in front of the door, as 
long as he does not see her, greed? definitely does not arise in him; his 
mind does not get agitated. But if he sees her, both may happen. 
Therefore he said, Not seeing, Ananda. 

Sir, if we see them, how: he asked, “If we see them, how are we 
to conduct ourselves, as when a woman approaches with almsfood ?” 
Then the Blessed One answered, No talking, because it would be better 
to talk to a man who stands with a sword, saying, “If you talk to me, I 
shall cut off your head on the spot”; or to [583] a female yakkha* who 


1Women were generally regarded as a hindrance to men’s practice of the spiri- 
tual life in the Theravadin tradition (as men were for women). Ananda, who is 
the only person in the Pali tradition to show more sympathy for womenfolk, is 
accused in the first council of doing good for women, for instance helping 
women to obtain admission into the Community (Vin II 288). Buddhaghosa’s 
detailed comment reflects the Theravadin attitude towards women. The fact 
that the Sanskrit version and some Chinese versions (Mu, Po and Un) omit this 
paragraph shows that this portion is characteristic of the Theravada. 

2Yo (26a21) specifies women who have not yet been converted. Fa (199c13) 
applies the prohibition to women who have good minds, observe the precepts, 
and enjoy hearing dhamma. Fa does not encourage monks to preach even to 
female devotees. Fa is thus the strictest version of all in this regard. 

3$y-pt II 230,10 defines it as sexual desire. 

4Female yakkhas are more fearsome than male ones (DPPN II 676): they eat 
flesh and blood (Ja IV 549, V 34) and devour even men (DN II 346, Ja II 15). 
But the Maha-Yakkhas are invoked to protect Buddhists from wicked yakkhas 
(DN III 204). 
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stands, saying, “If you talk to me, I shall eat! you on the spot, crunching 
your bones.”? That would cause the loss of just one life, not 
experiencing endless sufferings in bad rebirths. But if one converses 
with women, confidence arises, and with that comes an entry-point [for 
passion],? and when his mind is thus entered he comes to infringe 
morality, and becomes a filler of hell. This verse* too has been uttered: 


Talk with one with a sword in hand, talk with a goblin,> 
Sit close beside® a snake whose bite one does not survive, 
But never talk alone with a lone woman. 


But if they speak to us: If a woman asks about a day’ or asks for 
the precepts [to be administered] or wants to hear a sermon or puts a 
question, or the renunciants have some business of that kind with her.® 
If on such occasions one keeps silent, they say, “He becomes dumb, he 
becomes deaf; be deaf and dumb.” So it is necessary to speak to them. 


'B reads murumurapetva khadissami. On murumurdpetva, PED says “eat or bite 
up to bits”. 

For patapatapetva, B, C read acikkhissami (“tell”), which does not fit; 
BUDSIR treads mamsam vadhdpetva khadissami (‘‘I will eat you by cutting off 
your flesh”). CSCD reads mamsam murumurdpetvad khadissdami. Pata- 
pafdpetvd is not in any dictionary. I follow the subcommentary (Sv-pt II 
230,12). 

3Otdro means “descent to, i.e. approach to, access” literally ; “chance, opportu- 
nity” figuratively. Mara is passion, who gets his chance to tempt monks. 
However, PED suggests “carelessness” would suit the context. 

4This verse is the beginning of a long verse passage which appears at AN II 69. 
The Buddhacarita records the Buddha’s uttering of a similar verse when 
Ambapali was approaching. “Better is the neighbourhood of a snake or of an 
enemy with drawn sword, than that of woman for the man who is devoid of 
awareness and wisdom” (Johnston 1936, p. 65). 

5Mp II 258 defines pisdca here as a yakkha who comes in order to devour. 

Mp III 258 understands aside as ghatteyya (“one should touch”). 

7For example, laywomen’s enquiring about Uposatha days. 

8Sy-pt II 230,18 exemplifies: receiving a material gift from her. 

°This literally means: he is sitting with a rigid face having become dumb and 
deaf (RFG). 
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So he asks: But if we speak to them, how are we to conduct our- 
selves? Then the Blessed One advised, “In this case, monks, in the case 
of a woman of your mother’s age you should think of her as your 
mother; in the case of a woman of your sister’s age you should think of 
her as your sister; in the case of a woman of your daughter’s age you 
should think of her as your daughter.”! Referring to that admonition, he 
said, Ananda, mindfulness should be established.2 

10. No worrying: you should not tie yourselves with the string of 
tradition but should be unconcerned. You should strive for your true 
goal: you should strive for the highest goal, arahantship. You should 
devote yourselves: You should devote yourselves to [spiritual] 
attainment. You should dwell diligent through practice of energy and 
ardour and mindfulness, not straying from it, ardent, with no regard for 
body or life, focused, your thoughts directed.4 

11. But, sir, how: how should the wise nobles (khattiya) and so 
forth,> conduct themselves? He put that question, thinking, “Definitely 
they will ask me: ‘Sir, Ananda, how should we treat the body of the 
Tathagata?’ ; how am I to answer them ?”® With an unbeaten cloth: 


ISN IV 110 contains this admonition. 

?Tdiomatic English: “Watch yourself” (RFG). 

3This dialogue has been generally interpreted as prohibiting monastics from 
worshipping stipas. But Schopen argues that this injunction concerns just the 
cultic treatment of the Buddha’s body after his parinibbana. He further argues 
that the injunction is addressed not to monastics in general but specifically to 
Ananda, who does not have the senior status required of one who performs a 
funeral ceremony (Schopen 1991, pp. 191-95). However, the objection to 
monks’ participating in the relic cult is clearly expressed at Mil 177-79. For a 
discussion on monastic participation in the relic cult, see Trainor, pp. 58-73; 
Ray, pp. 337-52. 

4Thoughts directed towards Nibbana (Sv-pt II 230,22). 

>The Sanskrit version (358,35) and two Chinese versions (Po169b1, Un 186c17) 
put brahmana first and then gahapati. Yo (20a24) just puts faithful laymen 
without dividing them. Fa (199c25) lists brahmana, khattiya, and gahapati. 
They are depicted as people of high status in society (MN I 122, SNI 70 etc.). 

This prediction comes true at DN II 117f., where the Mallas ask Ananda how to 
treat the Tathagata. However, this conversation here does not fit well with 
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with new Benares cloth. With carded! cotton: with well-beaten cotton. 
As Benares cloth is too fine to take oil, so he said, With carded cotton. 
In one of iron (dyasdya):* in one of gold. The word dyasa here means 
gold. 


5.5. Commentary on People Worthy of Stiipas 

A universal king (raja cakkavatti):> why here did the Blessed One 
give permission to build a monument (thipa)* for a king who lived a 
household life,> not for a virtuous unenlightened monk:® because he 


what precedes or what follows it (see Dial II 155, n. 1.) The term cakkavatti 
(“a universal king”) is used as a link between the comparison of the Buddha’s 
funeral with a cakkavatti’s and the comparison of Ananda’s qualities with a 
cakkavatti’s. 

'The technical use of vihata, as applied to cotton wool, has only been found 
here. It usually means “torn” with grief (Dial II 155, n. 3). 

2 According to Rhys Davids, ayas was originally used for bronze, and only later 
for iron also, and finally exclusively for iron; so here dyasa (not ayasa) would 
mean ‘of iron’. When Buddhaghosa comments on it as gold, it is assumed that 
iron had become, in his time, a metal which he might consider too base for the 
purpose proposed. Rhys Davids finally adds “one might suppose that dyasa 
after all had nothing to with any metal, and was a technical term descriptive of 
some particular size or shape or a colour of oil vessel” (Dial 1 155, n. 4). Mu 
(394c26) translates it as a steel coffin; Po (169b5) as a silver coffin; Yo 
(20a29) as a gold coffin, which is to be put inside an iron vessel, and then 
inside a sandalwood vessel. Un (186c20) translates it as a gold coffin, which is 
to put into an iron vessel. According to Fa (199c24), the body in a gold coffin 
should be put into a silver coffin, which in turn should be put into a bronze 
coffin, which is to be put into an iron vessel. 

3The same comments on this are found at Mp III 219. 

4 According to Bareau, Stiipas contained the Buddha’s physical remains, while 
cetiya was a memorial without relics intended to recall important events in the 
life of the Buddha. However, the distinction was no longer maintained since 
the outward form of the two was so similar and so confusing (cited by Trainor, 
pp. 24f). 

5Mp III 219 reads kathayitva for vasitva, and then introduces an explanation of 
it: ‘kathayitva’ icc@yam apapatha atiritto ti va mafifidma. 

®For a discussion of puthujjana monks, see Masefield, pp. 21-24. AN 1 77 lists 
only a Buddha and a universal king as worthy of a stijpa. However, Mp II 150 
differentiates the result of looking after a stipa of a Buddha from that of 
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[the king] is remarkable. If monuments for [584] unenlightened monks 
were allowed, there would be no more space for monuments! in the 
island of Tambapanni, and the same goes for other places. So he did not 
allow them because he thought they would be unremarkable.” 
Universal? kings come into being one at a time:* his monument is 
therefore remarkable. However, it is surely right to do as great honour to 
a virtuous unenlightened monk as to a monk who has attained 
parinibbana.> 
5.6. Commentary on the Wonderful Qualities of Ananda 

13. A monastery (vihdra): here it means a pavilion (mandala- 
mala) :® having entered it. The lintel of a door:’ a wooden cross bar 
fixed on the top of a doorpost. He stood, weeping :° the elder, they say, 


looking after a stépa of a universal king. The former produces three 
attainments, the latter two. According to Fa (200a17), the stipa of the Buddha 
is different from that of a universal king in that nine parasols are attached to 
the former only, not to the latter. And the benefit from worshipping a stdpa of 
the Buddha is bigger than from a stipa of a universal king. This version 
clearly distinguishes the Buddha as superior to a universal king. 

Mp Ill 219,77 reads gamapattananam (for villages or cities) for tava thipanam, 
i.e. the stipas would crowd out human settlements. 

2[n fact, it is normal in Sri Lanka to inter ashes of a monk under a small stiipa, 
but this is on quite a different scale from the kind of monument discussed in 
the text (RFG). 

3NE Il 295,1 adds cakkavatti after raja. 

4There cannot by definition be two universal kings at the same time in one 
world-system (AN I 28; DN II 173, Ill 62; MN III 65). 

SBuddhaghosa here justifies the current practice of his time, which goes against 
the Buddha’s admonition. 

®Read mandala- for Mandala-. It is difficult to imagine that there was a 
monastery (vihdra) in that remote place. That is why Buddhaghosa explains 
away the difficulty by interpreting vihara as a pavilion. It is likely that this 
episode or a stock phrase was transferred to here from some other source (see 
Dial If 157, n. 2). 

7Kapi-sisaka literally means “a monkey’s head”. Horner understands “hole to 
receive the bolt” (BD II 165, n. 6). 

8Ananda’s sorrow is generated by two causes: (1) he is still only a learner (not 
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thought, “The Teacher has told me the places to stay which create 
religious emotions; he has told me of the benefits of pilgrimage ; he has 
answered my question of how to treat women; he has talked about the 
four who are worthy of a monument; certainly today the Blessed One 
will attain parinibbana.” At this thought he became extremely sad. Then 
he thought, “It is embarrassing to weep in front of the Blessed One. I 
will go to one side and relieve my sorrow.” So he did that. Therefore it 
is said, He stood, weeping. 

I am still (ahafi_ ca vatamhi): I am still (aha ca vata amhi)! 
[resolution of sandhi]. Another reading is aham vat’amhi. 

One who is compassionate towards me: one who has compassion 
for me and advises me. He lamented a Jot: “From tomorrow on whom 
shall I give water to wash his face ?? Whose feet shall I wash? Whose 
lodging shall I take care of? Whose bowl and robe shall I carry 
around ?” 

He addressed : on not seeing the elder in the gathering of monks, 
he addressed [them].3 

14. With kind (metta) bodily action (kdya-kamma): with bodily 
action (kdya-kamma) such as giving water to wash his face, which took 
place under the influence of kind thoughts. Beneficial: performed with 


an arahant) ; (2) the Buddha who is so kind to him is about to attain pari- 
nibbana. According to André Bareau (cited at Freedman, p. 420), the primitive 
version of the lamentation of Ananda was concerned with the Buddha’s immi- 
nent parinibbana, not with his lack of arahantship. The first cause might be a 
late interpolation in connection with his participation in the Council, as some 
Chinese versions omit it. 

'In his verse (Th 1039/f-), he says that he has been a learner (sekha) for twenty- 
five years (for his year of ordination, see DPPN I 268; Thomas, p. 123). 
Though he was not an arahant, he had insight (patisambhida), being among the 
few who possessed this qualification while yet learners (Vibh-a 388). 

2Emend mukkha- to mukha. 

3 According to Yo (25cr), even though the Buddha knew of the elder’s weeping, 
he addressed them. Was the compiler of this version (Yo) concerned with the 
Buddha’s clear awareness even at the last moment, or with his omniscience? 
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thoughts! of benefit. Happy: done under the influence of happiness and 
gladness, not by someone sorrowful or sad, is what this means. Not 
dual: not done making two parts. As one person does things when face- 
to-face, but not when out of sight; one when out of sight, but not face- 
to-face ; he makes no such division. That is meant here. 

Immeasurable: with that which is without measure. He shows that 
even the world (cakkavala) is too narrow and even the highest point of 
existence is too low, so great is your bodily action [585] alone. With 
kind verbal action: such as telling him it is time to wash his face, 
which took place under the influence of kind thoughts. And moreover if 
one just says: “Very well, sir”,? after hearing a piece of advice, that too 
is kind verbal action. With kind mental action: Early in the morning 
after attending to his physical needs, he would sit in a secluded place 
with mental action: “May the Teacher be healthy, peaceful and happy.” 

You have made merit: He shows that you have had this aspiration 
for a hundred thousand zons.3 But you should not be careless through 
too much confidence, thinking, “I have made* merit.” Then he shows 
him: “You should apply energy, for thus applied you will soon be 
free from defilements: you will attain arahantship at the time of the 
rehearsal of the Teachings:> for acting as attendant on one like me 


‘Read buddhiyd with SS for vuddhiya. 

2The allusion is mainly to the convention that when a monk preaches the audi- 
ence (or one person acting on behalf of all) will say “Sadhu” to each sentence 
or paragraph; this has much the same function as “Amen” in Christianity 
(RFG). 

3In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Prince Sumana, who became Ananda in 
the time of Gotama Buddha, made a vow to become a personal attendant of a 
future Buddha. Since then he has done many good deeds, for example, he built 
eight monasteries for eight solitary-Buddhas in his royal park and looked after 
them for ten thousand years (Th-a II 121ff-). 

4Emend katd- to kata-. 


5On another occasion the Buddha predicts he will attain Nibbana (AN I 228). At 
the last minute Ananda finally attains Nibbana and so was qualified to attend 
the first council in which he recited the Dhamma (Sv I off., Vin If 286). For the 
detailed different accounts in the different schools of Ananda’s participation in 
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cannot fail to bring results.”! 

15. And having so said, then the Blessed One addressed the 
monks, broaching the topic of the Venerable Ananda’s qualities? as if 
he were spreading out the great earth, expanding the sky, creating the 
cakkavdla mountain, raising Sineru,> or taking the great rose-apple tree 
(Mahajambu) on his shoulders and shaking it. 

In the text, why did he not say, “Monks, also those in the present.’”4 
Because there is no other Buddha. By this it should be understood that 
not even in another cakkavdla does a Buddha exist.5 Wise: skilful. 
Learned: expert in the aggregates (khandha), elements (dhatu), and 
spheres (@yatana). 

16. The assembly of monks ... for the purpose of seeing 
Ananda: ° Those who want to see the Blessed One approach the elder. 


the council, see Freedman, pp. 442-84. 

'On this occasion the Palasa Jataka was said to be preached (Ja III 23/f.). 

The same account is found at AN II 132. Freedman, noticing that AN II 132 
does not have the preamble regarding Ananda’s attendance on the Buddha 
which appears in MPS, proposes that the authors or compilers of MPS attempt 
to limit Ananda’s powers by pointing out that his attendance was just like that 
of others on former Buddhas. His interpretation may be unjustified because he 
neglects the character of the textual formation of AN; the sutta of AN in 
question just follows the rule of formation of AN, namely enumerating a set of 
items without giving a full background story. Furthermore, the following pas- 
sage compares the qualities of Ananda with those of a universal king. 

3It is a mountain which forms the centre of the world, It is submerged in the sea 
to a depth of 84,000 leagues and rises above the surface to the same height (Sp 
1119, Vism 206, Pj II 443). It is often used in similes to symbolise unshaka- 
bility (Sn 683). 

4Bach former Buddha has his own attendant (DN II 2-8). Presumably Ananda’s 
attendance on the Buddha is the model on which the attendants on former 
Buddhas are based. 

3In early Buddhism, there is only one Buddha in the world, no more than one 
Buddha at the same time (MN III 65, AN I 27, Vibh 336, Mil 237ff., Ps IV 
118-21, Mp II 11-14, Vibh 433-36). RFG thinks that in the Canon (earliest 
period) there is only one cakkavala. By Buddhaghosa’s time in the Theravada 
tradition there are many — hence his comment. 


Ananda is so called because he brought joy to people when they saw him (Th-a 
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Or! those who come, hearing of the elder’s qualities: “The venerable 
Ananda, they say, is quite serene, handsome, good-looking,” learned, 
the splendour of the Community.” Of them it is said, The assembly of 
monks approach for the purpose of seeing Ananda.’ The same is true 
of all the relevant qualities. Delighted (attamand): with their own 
minds,‘ with satisfied mind, thinking, “What we see fits what we have 
heard.” The Dhamma means correctness in welcome, saying things 
like :® “Friend, I hope that you are well;7 I hope that you are all right; I 
hope that you are doing your work® with proper attention; I hope you 
are fulfilling your duties towards your teachers and preceptors.”!° In 
this context he also makes the following distinction in the case of 
nuns,!! saying, “Do the sisters conduct themselves according to the 
eight important rules (attha garu-dhamma)?”'? With male followers,'> 


II 123). A parallel comment is found at Mp II 129. See Appendix. 

lFor ca, read va with Mp Il 129,4. 

2Emend dassaniyyo to dassaniyo. 

3His many colleagues came to Ananda with questions on various doctrinal 
matters (SN IV 165f.; SN V 166ff., 171-73; AN IV 449; Th-a I 474). On 
some occasions he himself preaches to monks of his own accord (AN II 156f, 
V 6). See below, n. 6. 

4PED says that Buddhaghosa misunderstands the etymology of the word atta- 
mana as mentality of one’s self; but the word should be attamanas in Sanskrit 
(“whose mind is transported with joy”). See BPE, p. 10. 

5Mp III 129,10 adds no (“our”) before dassanam. 

The reason Buddhaghosa interprets dhamma here as non-doctrine is because he 
treats Ananda as a learner (sekha). However, Ananda is found preaching 
dhamma at many places such as AN II 147/f., Il 156ff,, V 229ff., L21sff- 

7The literal translation is: “Friend, I hope that it is bearable” (of a disease). 

8A monk’s work (kamma) is on a kammatthana-, i.e. it is meditation (RFG). 

9Mp III 129,13 reads yoniso manasikare, which seems wrong. 

10The duties towards teachers are the same as those towards preceptors (see Vin 
1 44-9, Il 222-26). 

lUnlike Kassapa, Ananda was popular among nuns. See his activities for nuns 
at Vin II 253ff., MN II 253ff., AN Il 143ff., SN V 154ff., Th V 1020, Th-a II 
129. 

12The “eight chief rules” concern only nuns (Vin II 255, IV 51, 315, V 136; AN 
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he does not receive them by saying, “Welcome, disciple. Isn’t your head 
or body hurting at all? Are your sons and brothers well?” But he does 
thus: “Friends, how are you observing the three refuges and the five 
precepts? Are you observing [586] the eight Uposathas a month? Do 
you fulfil the duty of supporting your mother and father? Do you take 
care of righteous ascetics and brahmins?” He said the same thing to 
female followers.! 

Now he began by saying, Monks, these four, making a comparison 
of Ananda Thera with a universal monarch.2 

In the text, warrior-nobles (khattiya): warrior-nobles by birth,? 
whether or not anointed as king. They, it is said, were delighted; for 
they had heard talk of his qualities: “A universal monarch, indeed, 
handsome, good-looking,‘ serene,> walking on air,® rules his kingdom; 
a righteous king (dhamma-raja)”,’ and thought, “What we see fits what 


IV 276, 280). Garu-dhamma is traditionally so understood, but originally 
meant “rules of hierarchy”, making monks a garu (RFG). 

'3See an instance of Ananda’s teaching a layman at AN II 194. He has been 
sought for consoling sick laymen such as Anathapindika (MN III 258), 
Sirivaddha (SN V 176f.), Manadinna (SN V 177). 

'Ananda’s was popular among laywomen as well (Vin II 290, Ja II 24ff., Spk I 
210, Dhp-a I 382/f., 415ff., Ja 1 382). 

2We here can notice the development of a full biography of Ananda. He is here 
described as more than merely the attendant of the Buddha. In fact, the four 
qualities of Ananda have little to do with his attendance on the Buddha. The 
comparison of Ananda with a universal king is indeed prestigious, when it is 
remembered that the bodhisattva, according to the prediction of a sage at his 
birth, is to be either a Buddha or a universal king. According to the Apadana (I 
52ff.), Ananda became a ruler of heaven thirty-four times, and a king of men 
forty-eight times. 

3Mp III 129,23-130.: reads khattiyd for khattiyajatika. 

4Emend dassaniyo to dassantyo. Mp II 130,1 omit. 

For example, Mahasudassana was handsome, good to look at, pleasing, with a 
complexion like the finest lotus, surpassing other men (DN II 177). 

LN flying emperor”, which is an interesting Chinese translation of cakkavatti, 
shows one of his capacities. 

7A lawful king who rules according to the universal Dhamma is “the kind of 
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we have heard.” 

He speaks: He welcomes them by saying, “My dears, how are you 
fulfilling the duties of a king? Do you observe the tradition ?” But 
brahmins he welcomes by saying, “Teachers,! how are you reciting the 
Vedas (manta)?? How are your disciples learning them? Are you 
receiving sacrificial fees or clothes or a brown cow?” He welcomed 
householders by saying, “My dears, are you not oppressed by the use of 
force or taxation from the court? Does the [rain] god rightfully supply 
showers ?3 Is the harvest a good one?” He welcomes ascetics by saying, 
“Reverend sir, I hope it is easy to get the requisites for renouncers. I 
hope you are not neglecting your ascetic practices (samana-dhamma).” 


5.7. Commentary on the Teaching of the Mahasudassana-sutta 

17. In a little wattle-and-daub town (kudda-nagarake*): in a 
narrow, mean little town (khuddaka-nagarake), the mere imitation of a 
town. A town in the midst of jungle (ujjangala-nagarake): in a dis- 
agreeable little town (visama-nagarake). In a branch township: Just as 
there are small branches of a tree, so there are branches of other great 
cities; in a mean little town like> one of them. Wealthy warrior-nobles 
(khattiya-mahasala): warrior-nobles of great property (mahasara),® 
who have acquired property, great warrior-nobles. This explanation 


king whose rule is envisaged as necessary for the implementing of the 
Buddhist scheme for society” (Ling 1973, p. 145). For descriptions of the 
qualities of the normative king, see DN H 130ff., II r4ff., Il 110; Chakravarti, 
pp. 163/f. The lawful king was also a universal king (cakkavatti) (DN II 236, 
SN175). 

1—mend dcariya-mante to Gcariya mante with Mp III 130,7. 

2Manta is the Brahmin texts or Vedas (DN I 96, MN II 166, Sn 249, Pj If 291). 

3The king’s role in maintaining the Dhamma is closely correlated with his 
power to assure the proper order in nature and especially the appropriate 
amount of rainfall (Ja Hf 252). 

4Rhys Davids proposes that kudda is likely to be from Sanskrit kudya, which 
means a wall built of mud and sticks (Dial II 161, n. 1). 

SEmend sakha-sadisa- to sakhdsadise with N© I 298,2. 

61 in mahasdla is confused with r in mahdsara (RFG). 
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applies in each case. Among them warrior-nobles are so called if they 
keep buried a hundred koti, even a thousand kofi, and for a day’s 
expenses! one cart full of kKahdpana coins? goes out,? and in the evening 
two come in. Wealthy brahmins are so called if they have stored 
eighty kori; as a day’s expenses, one vessel (tumba)* of kahdpana coins 
goes out, and in the evening one cart comes in. Wealthy householders 
(gahapati)° are so called if they have stored forty koti; for a day’s 
expenses’ five troughs (ammana) of coins go out, and in the evening 
one vessel (tumba) comes in. 

Do not say so, Ananda (md h’ evam Ananda avaca): Ananda, do 
not say so (Ananda md evam avaca). This should not be spoken of as 
[587] a little wattle-and-daub town. Having said, “In order to tell of the 
perfections of this very city,’ I have come here with great effort and 
with great exertion, after stopping and sitting down many times on the 
way”,® he began: In times long past.? 


'N® II 299,5 reads divasaparibbayo for divasa-paribbaydya. 

2For a discussion of kahapana as the unit of exchange, see BD J 29 n.; 71, n. 2. 
One cartload has two kumbhas; one kumbha is ten ammanas (Sy-pt II 232,20). 

3Read niggacchati for nigacchati (RFG). 

4B, C read kumbho. They seem to mean the same thing. 

>This term in early Buddhist texts has been used to cover a more comprehensive 
application than pre-Buddhist meaning of it as a householder. For a detailed 
discussion on the several aspects of this class, and their important role in the 
extension of popular support to Buddhism, see Chakravarti, pp. 66-93. See the 
list of khattiya, brahmana, and gahapati who support Buddhism at 
Chakravarti, pp. 198-213. 

6Emend divasa-paribbaya to divasa-paribbayaya. 

7The long descriptions of this city in the Sanskrit and the Chinese versions are 
highly idealised and just lead us to imagine what was obviously the Buddhist 
notion of an ideal city (Ling 1973, p. 105). Such accounts of the city are 
reflected in the Pure Land of the Mahayana tradition (Dial I 198). 

8i.e. twenty-five places according to Sv II 573 (p. 131 above). 

°The possibly historical fact that the Buddha attained parinibbana at a remote 
place of little significance must have disturbed compilers of MPS, who may 
therefore have invented a story to give importance to the place. Thus, I pre- 
sume, the Mahasudassana-suttanta and the Mahasudassana Jataka (No 95) 
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Of abundance of food: fully provided with solid and other food. 
With the trumpeting of elephants: When one elephant trumpets, 
eighty-four thousand elephants trumpet together. In that way it was not 
without the trumpeting of elephants. The same thing is true of the 
neighing of horses. 

Meritorious people in the carriages yoked with four Sindh horses 
(sindhava)! go around, chasing? each other, on the streets in it. In that 
way it was not without the sound of carriages. Musical instruments 
like kettle-drums are constantly? in use there. In that way it was not 
without the beating of drums and so forth. 

In the text the sounds of cymbals means the sounds of bronze 
gongs. The sounds of hand cymbals (pani-tala): the sounds of hand 
cymbals which are cymbals of a square ammana [held by hands].‘ It is 
also called the sound of a pitcher-drum (kuta-bheri). 

Eat! drink! taste!: In short this means : “Friends, enjoy.” Never 
being without this as the tenth sound, it is a hubbub of uninterrupted 
noise. He shows that while other cities resound with such cries as, 
“Throw out the rubbish. Take a spade. Take a basket. We will go on a 
journey. Take a bag of rice-grains. Take a bag of food. Get your shield 
and weapons ready”, this city had no such noises. 


came to be composed. While the Pali version only contains the beginning of 

the Mahasudassana suttanta, which is an independent sutta in DN, the other 

versions of MPS contain the substance of that sutta. 

\gindhu is a name of a river in India which is one of the most important ones 
flowing from the Himalaya. The best horses were born in the country around 
its banks, so they were called Sindhava (Mp II 756, Ps I 248, Ja V 260, Ja II 
290). 

2Sy-pt II 232. 

3—mend Nicca- to Niccam. 

4NE II 298,21 reads panind caturassaambanatalasaddo for pani tala-caturassa- 
ammana-tdla-saddo; it gives a variant reading : panitalacaturasara-ambana- 
talasaddo. The meaning is not clear. 

S$y-pt I 233.3 reads kiita for kuta. 
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Having said, with the tenth sound,! and having summarised the 
whole Mahasudassana-sutta as follows. “Ananda, the royal city of 
Kusavati was surrounded by seven ramparts”, he began: Ananda, you 
should go.* 

19. In the text, approach? means come towards or come to. What, 
did they not know that the Blessed One had come?* They knew.° 
Wherever Buddhas go, there is a great uproar. But because they® were 
sitting for some business, they could not come.’ Thinking, “They will 
come and arrange and provide a place for the Community of monks to 
stay and sit’ 
proper time.? 


.° the Blessed One sent for them even though it was not a 


ln addition to the ten sounds in the Pali version, Un (185b3) adds two more 
sounds: (1) the reciting of phrases of compassion and righteousness; (2) exal- 
tation of the acts of the Buddha. Fa (201a23) enumerates two items which do 
not appear in Pali version: (1) exaltation of a man of virtue; (2) preaching and 
discussing dhamma. 

?He, accompanied by one attendant, went into the city (Mu 39545). He with a 
monk went in (Fa 203a26). 

3A king of Kusinara first sent his son in order to ask the Buddha to attain 
parinibbana at the royal palace, not at that remote place. At the Buddha’s 
refusal, the king with his 140,000 men came to the Buddha (Po 171b20). A 
similar account is given at Un 187a2. 

4Delete ca with N® II 299,9. 

5While most of the Chinese versions agree with this, Un (18722) does not seem 
to agree with this comment; five hundred people are surprised at the news of 
the Buddha’s imminent parinibbana. 

Five hundred chief people of Malla assembled (Yo 2426). 

7Fa (203a21) has a different account; they, hearing of the Buddha’s 
parinibbana, gathered in order to talk about seeing the Buddha’s parinibbana 
and were about to visit the Buddha when Ananda arrived. 

8 All Chinese versions agree that they are sent for having the last chance to solve 
their doubts. According to Un (187a2), the Mallas were apparently not yet 
followers of the Buddha because they wanted to receive the threefold formula. 
Sv-pt II 233.11 says that because there was no vihara (“monastery”) there, they 
had to come. 


°The Mallas, seeing Ananda coming, say, “What brings you here so late at 
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5-8. Commentary on the Salutation by the Mallas 

Our own (amhdkaii ca no): here the word no is just a particle.! 

2x. Grieving: whose suffering has arisen. Sad: not happy. 
Afflicted with mental suffering: afflicted with sorrow.” 

22. Having caused them to stand in groups, each family in a 
group :° [588] Having made them stand separately in single family 
groups, or in clusters of families from the same street or the same 
carriage road. 


5-9. Commentary on the Episode of the Wanderer Subhadda 

23. A wandering ascetic named Subhadda: He had renounced 
from a wealthy brahmin family in the north; a clothed ascetic (channa- 
paribbajako).* A particular doubt: a particular problem. But why did 
he have this today? Because he was so disposed by prior conditions 
{i-e., what happened in a former life]. 

In the past, they say, at the time for making merit,> there were two 
brothers.® They together grew crops. Then the elder thought, “I should 


night ?” (Yo 24a6). 

!Maybe no is a redundant equivalent to amhakam (RFG). 

2Unlike all the other versions, Mu (39545) records that the Mallas do not show 
any surprise or grief at the news of the Buddha’s imminent parinibbana. 

3Delete Ekena with N®© II 299,15. Contrary to the Pali version in which Ananda 
arranges this in advance, in one Chinese version (Mu 395220), Ananda, having 
seen the Buddha giving the precepts to a Mallan who wants to take refuge in 
the three jewels, asks him to give the precepts to all the Mallas at one and the 
same time. The Buddha agrees. 

4Ascetics (paribbajaka) are distinguished from Buddhist monks. Channa- 
paribbajaka seems to be contrasted to a naked ascetic (acelaka) such as an 
Gjivaka (see Dutt 1962, p. 56, n. 1). Fa (203424) describes him as being versed 
in the four Vedas and being respected by all people around him. He was re- 
spected as much as an arahant (Sk 368 40.2, Mu 396a13). According to these 
three versions he was a Brahmin priest, while other versions seem to identify 
him as an ascetic. 

5Does this mean in a period without Buddhas, so the best one can do is to make 
merit? (RFG). 

©The same story is found at Ps II 187f. 
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offer the choicest part of the crop nine times from a single crop.” He 
gave the best seeds at the time of sowing. He discussed with his 
younger brother at the time of germinating : “I will divide the seeds and 
offer them at the time of germinating.” The younger brother! replied, 
“Do you want to destroy young crops?” The elder, when he realised 
that his younger brother would not comply, divided the field. He 
divided the young seeds from his own field, and took out milk and 
mixed them with ghee and raw sugar, and offered them. At the time of 
spreading out,? he cultivated the best transplanted seeds? and offered 
them. At the time of reaping,‘ he offered the best of the reapings. At the 
time of stacking, he offered the best stacks. When he made a bundle, he 
offered the best bundle. He offered the best at the threshing. When he 
made the crops stock in trade, he offered the best of them. When he 
stored the crops, he offered the best of them. In that way he offered the 
choicest as many as nine times on a single crop.) But the younger 
brother picked them and offered them. The elder of them was reborn as 
Ajifiata-~Kondajfifia Thera.© When the Blessed One was looking around 
to see to whom he could first preach, he thought, “Afifiata-Kondajfifia 
offered the choicest part nine times from a single crop, so I will teach 
him this supreme’ dhamma first”, so the Blessed One preached to him 
first before anyone else. He attained the fruit of stream-enterer with 
eighteen kotis of Brahmas.’ But the younger, who was late to offer, 


‘Remove Kanittho before gabbha-kdle and put it before taruna-sassam with N© 
IL 300,1. 

2Insert Puthukakale with Ps I 188.3. N© II 300,4 reads puthukakdle, puthukam 
karetva. 

3For puthuka, read puthukaggam with S in Ps II 188.3. 


48S read dayana for layane. Ps I 188,3 reads Dayane. Cf. Dhp-a I 98,14, which 
also gives the variant readings /dyana and dayana. 

5A similar story is partly given at Dhp-a I 98; cf. Pj 1 270. 

Ps II 188 stops here, focusing on the story of the first disciple of the Buddha 
rather than his last disciple, who is here Buddhaghosa’s concern. 

7Agga means both ‘first’ and ‘best’, ‘choicest’. 

8Ud-a 324, Mvu III 333. But the Pali suttas such as Vin I 12 and SN V 420ff. 
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because he did make a donation, at the time of the Blessed One’s 
parinibbana had this thought and wanted to see the Teacher.! 

24. You should not trouble the Blessed One: The elder, they say, 
said thus, considering: “These adherents of other sects are attached to 
their own positions. When the Blessed One will say a lot in order to set 
him free [from his wrong view], his body and voice will be troubled. 
And the Blessed One is already quite tired naturally.”? Thinking, “This 
monk does not give? me a chance but, having a request, I must make 
him comply by dint of repetition”, the wandering ascetic made the elder 
comply by saying it a second and a third time. 

[589] 25. He overheard: with his ordinary hearing* he heard him 
talking while standing at the entrance to the pavilion. Having thus 
heard, he began by saying, “Enough, Ananda”, for the sake of 
Subhadda because he had come with great effort.> 


contain no allusion to the conversion of the deities. 

1By giving a story of Subhadda combined with the first disciple of the Buddha, 
Buddhaghosa seems to show that the Buddha’s work is perfect from the 
beginning to the end (cf. Vv-a 165). Mu (397b21) gives a different reason why 
Subhadda became the last disciple of the Buddha. The Buddha, after narrating 
two Jatakas in which he performed good deeds for the sake of the Mallas and 
Subhadda, relates Subhadda’s merits in his past life. Kassapa Buddha had a 
grandson-in-law, who did not practise hard even though he went forth. At the 
news of this Buddha’s imminent parinibbana through a tree-god, he regretted 
his negligence and wanted to come to his grandfather. With the help of the 
deity, he made a last visit to this Buddha and was taught. Soon after he 
attained arahantship, he entered parinibbana before Kassapa. The deity, seeing 
their parinibbana, made a vow “I wish to attain arahantship under this Buddha 
and parinibbana before him.” 

2Mil 176 mentions the natural weakness of the Buddha’s physical frame. For 
occurrences of the Buddha’s illness, see Vin I 279, DN I 127, Ud 82, SNI 
174, SN 1 27, Mil 179, and so forth. For a discussion on the causes of the 
Buddha’s illness, see Ap I 300, Mil 134ff- 

38S read karesi ti for karoti. 

4The Buddha hears him with divine ears (Sk 372 40. 20, Un 187b15), and 
realises that he is ready for salvation (Fa 203c14). 

5s the Sanskrit version (368 40.2) and all the Chinese versions (Mu 396a12, 
Un 187b6, Fa 203b24, Po 171¢8, Yo 25a2) say that he was one hundred and 
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In the text, enough is a particle with the meaning of rejecting. 
Looking for knowledge only : having got to want to know.! 

26. They thoroughly understood: they understood according to 
their own propositions (patififia).? This is said: “If that proposition of 
theirs is leading to salvation, then all of them have understood. But if it 
is not, then they have not.” Therefore the point of his question is 
whether their assertion leads to salvation or not. Then, having rejected 
them by saying that they did not lead to salvation with the word 
“enough”, because there was neither profit nor opportunity [to say 
more],? the Blessed One taught just his own teaching. The tradition is 
that the Blessed One thought, “In the first watch I shall have taught 
dhamma to the Mallas; in the middle watch to Subhadda; in the last 
watch I shall instruct the Community;* and then I shall attain 
parinibbana very early in the morning.” 

27. There a [true] renunciate (samana) is not found: It is meant 
that there a first ascetic, namely a stream-enterer, does not exist; nora 
second, namely a once-returner ; nor a third, namely a non-returner; nor 
a fourth, an arahant. In this only: He did not exemplify the dogma 
mentioned before, but now he spoke exemplifying his own teachings.5 

Others’ doctrines are devoid of true renunciates: others’ doc- 
trines® are vain, empty, devoid of the twelve renunciates, namely the 
four who undertake insight meditation (vipassand) for the sake of the 
four paths, the four who are on the paths, the four who have fruition.” 


twenty years old, it cannot have been easy for him to move. 

'Bmend fiatu- to fidtu-. 

?The propositions of the six heretics are given at DN I 52ff. 

3Sy-pt II 234,26 says that there was nothing profitable for Subhadda to accom- 
plish, nor opportunity to teach him in great detail. 

4B, C add bhikkhu-, and so excludes the community of nuns. 

5Ps I af. gives a detailed explanation by quoting AN II 238. 


®Ps II 5 defines them as the sixty-two heretical views refuted in the Brahmajala- 
suttanta. 


7On these degrees of spiritual progress, see MN [ 63, AN II 238. 
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And these, Subhadda: These refer to the twelve [kinds of] monks. 

If they live rightly: If a stream-enterer explains what he has 
attained to another person, and makes him attain stream-entry, then he is 
said to live rightly. The same thing applies to a once-returner and the 
rest. If one who is on the path of stream-entry makes another do the 
same thing, then he is said to live rightly. The same thing applies to 
being on the remaining paths. If one who practises insight meditation 
for the sake of the path of stream-entry explains the subject for medita- 
tion with which he is familiar to another person and makes him practise 
insight meditation for that purpose, then he is said to live rightly. The 
same thing applies to those who practise insight meditation for the sake 
of the remaining paths. Referring to that, he said, If they live rightly. 

The world will be not devoid of arahants:! It will have [590] no 
interval like a thicket of reeds (na/a).2 Aged twenty-nine:? having 
become twenty-nine years of age. When I went forth (yam pabbajim): 
here yam is just a particle.4 Looking for what [is] good (kim- 
kusalanuesi): looking for, seeking [to find out] what is good (kim 
kusalam).> Here when the text says, “What is the good?” it means that 
he was seeking omniscience; that is what is referred to. 

Since I: he relates: “From when I went forth until now there are 
more than fifty years in between.© Of dhamma, the method:’ of 


1Quoted at Mil 130,26 where Milinda contrasts this statement with the follow- 
ing: “The true Dhamma will now last for only five hundred years” (Vin II 
256, AN IV 27822). 

2The text gives two words for different type of reed: nala and sara. 

3Un (187¢4) dates his going forth back to the age of twelve. 

4In the main text, yam means “when”. 

5Read kim for kam with N© H 301,24. 

® According to two Chinese versions (Yo 25b4, Un 187c4), fifty years have 
passed since his enlightenment. According to Po (172a16) forty-nine years 
have passed since the Buddha began to teach. Fa (204a18) says that thirty-six 
years have passed since the Buddha’s enlightenment. 


TSS read fianassa for fAdyassa. Sy-pt II 236 glosses fidyo. Cf. AN V 184. 
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dhamma which is the noble path. Wandering in the domain: practis- 
ing even partial insight meditation.' Outside this: outside my 
teachings. 

There is no true ascetic: this is equal to saying that there is no one 
who practises even partial insight meditation, there is not even the first 
renunciate, namely a stream-enterer. 

30. Those who here: you in this religion who have been 
anointed by the Teacher in person with the pupil’s anointing for 
you, it is profitable; it is a great gain. According to the convention of 
other religions, they say, if a teacher told his disciple, “Ordain this man; 
advise this man; instruct this man”, he was putting that disciple in his 
own position. Therefore his disciple gets these people, whom he is told 
to ordain etc., to his own profit. And Subhadda spoke to the elder 
[Ananda], assuming that same convention of other religions. 

He received : How did he receive? The elder, they say, took him to 
one side and wetted his head with water from a water vessel, made him 
repeat the formula of meditation on five things ending with “skin” 
(taca-paficakam kammatthdnam),? shaved off his hair and beard, 
clothed him in yellow robes, made him repeat the refuges, and led him 
back to the Blessed One. The Blessed One ordained him? and explained 
to him a subject for meditation. He accepted it, and walking up and 


'Sy-pt II 236.7 interprets padesa as “direct vision”, i.e. as a synonym of 
vipassand (RFG). 

?The fivefold “in this body is skin, etc.” is a meditation subject. This refers to 
Satipatthana, contemplating the body as containing the five dermatic 
constituents: hair of head, other hair, nails, teeth, skin (PED s.v. taca- 
paiicaka-kamatthana). One receives the going forth by being taught this 
meditation subject (Ja I 116; Dhp-aI 243; Il 87f., 140, 242; Pj II 246f.). 

3it is noteworthy that Buddhaghosa distinguishes the going forth (pabbajja) 
from the full admission (upasampada) as two stages of a single procedure. The 
Buddha himself gives a candidate upasampada after he is given pabbajja 
which is performed by other monks (cf. Sv II 363, Ps II 106). However, MPS 
makes no explicit distinction between them. It is likely that there was in the 
Buddha’s lifetime no set ceremony for ordination (sanghakammam) as laid 
down in the Vinaya Pitaka (Dial II 170, n. 2). 
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down one side of the park, he exerted himself and strove and kept Mara 
off. And he attained arahantship with the discriminating knowledges 
(patisambhida). Then he came back to salute the Blessed One and sat 
down. Referring to that it is said, Then not long after his ordination, 
and so forth.! 

And he was the last disciple who saw the Blessed One with his 
own eyes: These are words of [the monks] at the [first] recitation.? As 
to this, one went forth while the Blessed One was alive and later took 
full ordination, received a meditation subject and attained arahantship ; 
one took full ordination while the Blessed One was alive, later received 
a meditation subject and attained arahantship; one received a 
meditation subject while the Blessed One was alive and later attained 
arahantship. All of these were the last disciples to see the Blessed One 
with their own eyes. However this one, while the Blessed One was still 
alive, [591] went forth, took full ordination, received a subject for 
meditation and attained arahantship. 

The commentary on Chapter Five is concluded. 


1 According to the Sanskrit version (382 40.48) and some Chinese versions (Po 
172429, Mu 39744, Un 187¢25, Yo 25b25), Subhadda, soon after attaining 
arahantship, attained parinibbana with the Buddha’s leave since he could not 
bear to see the Buddha attaining parinibbana before him. And some versions 
(Sk 382 40.51, Fa 204b12, Mu 398c12, Un 18822) record the Buddha’s laying 
down the rule for ordaining a candidate who used to belong to another sect. 

2Qne Chinese version (Yo 25625) translates this sentence while the other ver- 
sions omit it. 
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6.1. Commentary on the Last Words of the Tathagata 

[591] 1. Now he began to advise the Community of monks. In order 
to expound this, it is said, Then, the Blessed One. 

That which was taught and made known (pajifiatta):'! The 
Dhamma is both taught and made known. The Vinaya is also both 
taught and made known. “Made known” means set up, established. 
That is your teacher, after I am gone: The Dhamma? and the Vinaya? 
are your teacher after I am gone.* While I remained alive, I taught you: 
“This is slight (lahuka); this is serious (garuka) ;> this is curable (sate- 
kiccha); this is incurable (atekiccha);° this is what is to be avoided by 


Nt is likely that the word pafifiatta goes with Vinaya while desita goes with 
Dhamma at DN II 154. 

2Un (188419) and Mu (398c22) define it as the twelve branches. 

3Fa (204b29), Sk (386. 41.2) and Mu (398c22) define the Vinaya as the 
patimokkha. 

4This establishment of Dhamma and Vinaya is set forth in greater detail in the 
four great references at DN II 124. Kassapa asks Upili to recite the Vinaya, 
and asks Ananda to recite the Dhamma at the first council (Vin II 28 aff). 
Franke (pp. 44ff.) believes that since this admonition is exactly carried out in 
Cv XI and XII, especially with regard to the Vinaya, Cv XI and XII depend, as 
literature, on MPS. 

5The fivefold offence is purified by a light formal act (Vin V 115), while a seri- 
ous offence entails a formal meeting of the Order. Of the seven classes of 
offences, parajika and samghddisesa are classified as serious offences, and the 
five remaining types are slight offences (BD VI 171, nn. 6,7 (Vin V 115, 130, 
145, 153)). But Vin II 101 takes only pardjika as a serious offence. Sp 1195 
names six serious formal acts. 

Believing that “to confess an offence is to be purified of it”, Homer (MQ I 275, 
n. §) translates this term as curable rather than pardonable in which there is 
residue of forgiveness as from a superior to an inferior. This term and the next 
atekiccha are not Vinaya words used in connection with offences, but are used 
with reference to Devadatta and the period he will have to spend in Niraya 
(MQ Il 194, n. 4). 
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the world (loka-vajja) ; this is what is to be avoided by specific precept 
(pafifatti-vajja);' this offence (Gpatti) is removable? in the presence of 
an individual (puggala);> this offence is removable in the presence of a 
group (gana) ;* this offence is removable in the presence of the Order 
(sarngha).” Thus concerning the subject matter handed down as seven 
groups of offences (Gpatti-kkhandha),° I have taught what is called the 
Vinaya: the Khandhaka, the Parivara and the two Vibhangas. All of 
that, the basket of the Vinaya, will perform the role of Teacher for you 
when I attain parinibbana. 

And during my life, I have taught these: the four foundations of 
mindfulness (satipatthana), the four right efforts (sammappadhdna), the 
four roads to supernormal power (iddhipGda), the five spiritual faculties 
(indriya), the five mental powers (bala), the seven factors of enlighten- 
ment (bojjhanga), the noble eightfold path (magga).® In various ways I 
have analysed these doctrinal matters and have taught the basket of 
Suttanta. All of that basket of Suttanta will perform the role of Teacher 


!Mil 266 defines what is to be avoided by the world as the ten ways of unskilled 
action, which are listed at DN III 269, Vibh 391. Mil defines what is to be 
avoided by regulation as what is unfitting for recluses but not for house- 
holders, e.g. eating at the wrong time, injuring the growth of vegetation. An 
arahant is not capable of transgressing against the first but, without knowing it, 
he might fall into the second. Sp I 228 defines the first as what is transgressed 
with unwholesome thoughts. 

2For the use of term vufthati in the Vinaya context, see Vin I 159; cf. I 103, 
pp. 64, 164. 

3Confessing to one monk removes one’s offence. To confess one’s offence to no 
more than one monk is not like the privacy of a confessional. It is simply that 
there is no need for the offender to report his offence to the whole Order or 
even to a group of monks; one monk will suffice to hear it and acknowledge 
the confession (MQ I 275, n. 2). 

4A group is usually in the Vinaya regarded as consisting of from two to four 
monks or nuns, but sometimes it is equivalent to an Order (BDIV 76, n. 1). 

>See the definition at Vin V 91. 

These make up the thirty-seven requisites of enlightenment (bodhipakkhiya- 
dhamma). They comprise the entire doctrine of the Buddha. See a detailed 
explanation of them in Gethin 1992. 
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for you when I attain parinibbana. 

And during my life, I have taught these: the five aggregates, twelve 
spheres (Gyatana), eighteen elements (dhdtu), four truths (sacca), 
twenty-two faculties (indriya),' nine causes (hetu),? four foods (Ghara),3 
seven contacts (phassa),* seven feelings (vedana), seven perceptions 
(safifia),> seven intentions (cetana), seven thoughts (citta), And here 
too, a certain number of things are of the sensual realm (ka@mdavacara), a 
certain number are of the form realm (riipdvacara), and a certain 
number are of the formless realm (arupdvacara); a certain number are 
included (pariydpanna), a certain number are not included 
(apariyapanna);’ a certain number are mundane (lokika), a certain 
number are supramundane (lokuttara).® I have analysed these things in 
detail and taught the Abhidhamma-pitaka, which is adorned by the 
Mahapatthana with its countless methods and its twenty-fourfold 
complete origin (samantapatthdna).? All of that, the basket of the 


1See the list at Vibh V, Vism XVI. 

2See the details at As 303, Compendium 270ff. 

3i.e. material food, contact, motive and consciousness. See DN III 228, BPE 61f. 

4For this and the following items, see Vibh 4o1ff. 

5See DN Il 253, Vibh 62. 

This is what is contained in the threefold cycle of existence, i.e. the worlds of 
desire, form and formlessness (Dhs 1268; Vibh 12, 15, 19; As 50). 

7This is what is exempt from the cycle of birth and death (cf. Ps I 101, Dhs 583, 
Kv 507). 

8The mundane includes all virtues which are subject to cankers while the 
supramundane consists of that which is not. The mundane brings about 
improvement in future becoming and is a prerequisite for the escape from 
becoming, while the supramundane brings about the escape from becoming 
and is the place of review knowledge (Vism 13). 

9L.S. Cousins kindly supplied this translation. He explains: “There are twenty - 
four individual Patthanas ; so the complete or full Patthana (samantapatthana) 
is twenty-fourfold. The twenty-four are made up of the four (anuloma, 
paccaniya, anuloma-paccaniya, paccaniya-anuloma) multiplied by the six 
(tika, duka and the four permutations of the two). The distinction is between 
the overall set of the twenty-four and the methods used within each of the 
twenty-four Patthanas i.e. the countless nayas.” He adds: “I have some doubt 
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Abhidhamma, will perform the role of the Teacher for you when J attain 
parinibbana. 

Thus all of this has been told and discussed for forty-five years 
from my enlightenment to my parinibbana; three baskets, five Nikayas, 
nine branches (arga), eighty-four thousand groups of dhamma: these 
are the major divisions.! [592] Thus these eighty-four thousand groups 
of dhamma remain. I alone attain parinibbana, and now I alone advise 
and instruct. After I have attained parinibbana, these eighty-four 
thousand groups of dhamma? will advise and instruct you.” 

Thus giving many reasons, the Blessed One advised: It is your 
Teacher after J am gone, and in order to show future practice began to 
say: And just as. 

2. In the text, they address:> they mention or call. With one’s 
name or with one’s family name. One should not call someone a 
junior (navako), but either by his name,’ e.g. “Tissa”, “Naga”; or by his 
family name, e.g. “Kassapa”, “Gotama”; or by the use of avusa, e.g. 


ee. 


“avuso Tissa”, “Gvuso Kassapa”. Bhante or dyasma: An elder should 


as to the correct reading here, but catuvisati- must qualify Mahdpatthana-, not 
Abhidhamma-pitakam. Possibly the reading in Sv has been affected by a mis- 
understanding of the ttka” (personal communication). 

1For Buddhaghosa’s detailed explanations of these classifications, see Sp I 21- 
29. For the dates of these classifications, see Jayawickrama, pp. 16-17. 

2Bmend Buddha- to dhammakkhandha with B. 

3This injunction to respect elders by addressing them properly is a good exam- 
ple of one of the seven conditions for the welfare of the Community, which 
has already been advised above at DN II 77. Franke (pp. 18-44) fully investi- 
gates the applications of dvuso and bhante throughout Cy XI and XI (Vin I 
284 ff.), and concludes that the compiler of Cv XI and XII conformed to this 
admonition in his selection of forms of address. This conclusion helps fix the 
date of this passage in MPS to before the time Cv XI and XII were composed. 

4The addressing mostly of inferiors by name only was already in the Buddha’s 
time, or at least at the time of the genesis of the oldest texts, so constantly in 
use ,.. ” (Franke, p. 44 n.). 
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es 


be addressed as bhante or as dyasmd: “bhante Tissa”, “ayasma! 
Tissa”.? 

3. [The Order] should abolish (samithanatu):3 If it desires, it 
should abolish means let it abolish if it wants to. However, why did he 
not definitely say, “You should abolish (samuhanatha)”, but lay it down 
as an option? Because he considered the power* of Mahakassapa. 

For the Blessed One envisages that Kassapa will not abolish at the 
time of the recital, even though he says: “You should abolish”, so he 
made it only an option. There were some elders there who said thus: 
“Except for the four pdrdjikas, the rest are the lesser and minor pre- 
cepts.” In ways such as this the lesser and minor precepts were handed 
down at the recital by the five hundred.> The decision on this point is 
given in the Samantapdsadika,° the commentary on the Vinaya. But 


‘Franke (p. 44 n.) doubts which use the Buddha had in mind in prescribing it; 
(1) the term may be used as a vocative in direct speech to a second person, or 
(2) analogous to bhavam, as a nominative, used with the verb in the third per- 
son (and in all cases without the verb) to denote a second person. According to 
Franke’s observation, in the third person this address can be applied to any 
Buddhist monk, and even to persons outside the Buddhist Community. 

2Mu (399a3) and Sk (388. 41.4) add the admonition on the duties of senior 
monks towards junior monks. Po (172b23) omits the instruction on addressing 
junior monks. 

3This injunction might be in conflict with one of the seven conditions for the 
welfare of the Order at DN II 77: keeping the precepts as they have been laid 
down without introducing new ones or abrogating what has been laid down. 
King Milinda (Mil 142) challenges this statement as contradicting AN 1 276, 
where the Buddha proclaims, “I teach Dhamma, monks, from super-knowl- 
edge, not from what is not super-knowledge.” In reply to this challenge, 
Nagasena answers that the Buddha spoke to test whether the monks would 
keep the rules (Mil 143), Some Chinese versions (Po, Un, Mu) omit this 
injunction. Fa (204c2) instead records that a monk should not look for other 
monks’ minor mistakes. 

4Sy-pt Il 238,7 defines it as the power of knowledge (fidna). 

5Vin II 287 gives the differing views of elders as to the definitions of these 
lesser and minor rules. Cf. AN II 348; further references are given at BD III. 
41, n. 1. 

Sp VI 1296. 
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some say: “the elder Nagasena understood the lesser and minor pre- 
cepts, because it is said that when he was asked by King Milinda: ‘Sir, 
Nagasena, which are the lesser precepts (khuddaka)? Which are the 
minor precepts (anukhuddaka)?’! he replied, ‘Great King, a wrong- 
doing (dukkata)* is [against] a lesser precept; a wrong speech (du- 
bbhasita)? is [against] a minor precept.’ But Mahakassapa Thera, not 
understanding that, said, ‘Let the venerable members of the Community 
listen to me. We have precepts which concern householders, and even 
our householders know: “Such-and-such is suitable for you ascetics, 
sons of the Sakyas, but such-and-such is not suitable.” If we abrogate 
the various minor precepts, there will be those who will say : “The 
ascetic Gotama enacted precepts for his disciples which lasted as long 
as smoke. As long as their Master lived, they trained themselves 
according to his precepts; now that* their Master has died, they stop 
doing so.” If [593] the Community sees fit, let it not enact what has not 
been enacted, nor abrogate what has been enacted, but conduct itself 
according to the precepts as enacted. This is the resolution.’ So he 
announced a formal motion.”> But this is not how to take it. Because 
Nagasena Thera spoke thus, thinking, “Let our critics have no chance.” 
Mabikassapa Thera announced the formal motion, thinking: “I will not 
abolish the lesser or minor offences.”® 


'This and the next quotation come from Mil 144.4. 

2This term is very frequent in the Vinaya texts; see specially BD IV, Index of 
Words, 

3See Vin I 172ff., and specially II 83f. 

4NE® II 305,7 reads yato for yada. 

5Vin Il 288. Kammavaca is a title for the collection of certain set forms of 
speech to be followed in conducting the business of the Samgha. “These texts 
form some of the oldest literature and are embedded in the Vinaya” such as 
Vin 1 317, I 174, 176 (PED s.v. kamma (4)). 

®Though the elders at the first Council agree to abolish no rule of training 
already laid down by the Buddha, they charge Ananda with having committed 
an offence of wrongdoing for not having asked the Buddha about what he 
meant by lesser and minor rules (Vin II 288). 
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4. The matter of the higher penalty (brahmadanda)! is decided on 
in the Samantapasadika? because it was transmitted in the recital.3 

§. Doubt: perplexity.4 Uncertainty : inability to decide, “Well, is 
he Enlightened or not?” “Is this the teaching or not?” and similarly 
about the Community, the way (magga) and the path (patipada).5 1 
speak to him among you in whom doubt may arise: Ask, monks. That 
is here the meaning in brief. 

Perhaps you do not ask out of respect for the Teacher: If you 
are not asking because you have this respect for your Teacher:6 “We 
went forth’ in the presence of the Teacher. Even our four requisites 
(paccaya) belong to our Teacher.’ For so long a time we had no doubts, 
so we should not have them today at the last moment.” Monks, let 
friend communicate it to friend: He shows : “One should communi- 
cate to whatever monk? is one’s friend or companion. Then I will talk to 


'This punishment is something like a social boycott. A monk who is scurrilous 
and behaves towards other monks very impolitely, angrily, harshly is con- 
demned to this punishment (Sp ITI 1522f.). It is not clear what causes Channa 
to receive this penalty ; either (1) for having repeatedly reviled Sariputta and 
Moggallana in spite of the Buddha’s warning (Dhp-a II 110) or (2) for having 
deliberately sided with nuns in a dispute between the monks and the nuns. The 
same punishment is found to apply among lay people at DN I 96f. 

2Sp VII 1403/. 

3fronically Channa attained arahantship when Ananda, with supporters from the 
first Council, went to impose on him this penalty, which originally aimed to 
deprive him of any noble discipline by not allowing him to be spoken to or 
instructed by his fellows (Vin II 291). 

4The commentary from here on is also found at Mp III 107/. 

5Two Chinese versions (Un 188b5, Mu 399a19) take both magga and patipada 
as referring to the Four Noble Truths. 

Mp Il 108.6 reads satthari garavena for satthu-gdravena. 

7Mp III 108,4 reads pabbajimha for pabbajit’ amha. 

8The meaning may be that monks get offerings from lay people because of the 
Buddha; PED gives “due to” as a meaning of santaka. 

°Mp III 1089 reads bhikkhu for bhikkhuno. 
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6. Of such confidence means I have such faith. 

Knowledge indeed: In this matter the Tathagata does not have 
mere faith but indeed knowledge which is a matter of direct perception, 
a state of being rid of doubt. 

Ananda, among these: among these five hundred monks sitting 
in the pavilion.” 

The one who is the most backward: the one who is last in terms 
of virtue.3 It was referring to Ananda Thera that he said this.* 

7. Achieve with vigilance :> You should successfully perform? all 
your duties’ with no absence of mindfulness. Thus® did the Blessed 
One, while lying on his deathbed, give? all the advice he had given for 
forty-five years by putting it into the single word “vigilance”.!° 


IN® II 306,1 reads etassa bhikkhussa for eka-bhikkhussa. 

2Emend sdniyd- to sdniyam with Mp III 108,15. Yo (26b13) mentions 1,200 
monks. Mu (399a) does not mention the number of the monks. 

3 According to Yo (26b12), the youngest monk is meant. 

*Buddhaghosa’s remarks are based on the tradition that Ananda remained a 
learner during the Buddha’s lifetime. His treatment of Ananda as a learner 
shows that the rest of those who were present at the Buddha’s parinibbana 
were all enlightened. 

5Similar comments from here on are found at Spk I 223/. 

For sampadeyatha, read sampadayatha with Spk 1 223,4. 

7§pk I 223,3-4 reads kattabbakiccani for sabbakiccani. 

8$pk I 223,4-6 adds: “As a landlord of great wealth lying on his deathbed would 
explain to his sons the value of his property.” 

9Spk I 23,8 reads abhasi for adasi. 

!0Vigilance (appamdda) is considered as the foundation of all spiritual progress. 
In the commentaries it is often explained as the presence of mindfulness (BDic 
s.v. appamada). “In psychological terms it is that awareness which was the 
most distinctive contribution of Buddhism to Indian (or the world’s) soterio- 
logical practice. In economic terms it is realised as thrift, a thoroughly bour- 
geois value (which could be translated ‘diligence’)” (Gombrich 1988, p. 78). 
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These were the last words of the Tathagata: This too, however, 
was [594] added in the recital.! 


6.2. Commentary on the Story of the Parinibbana 

After this, in order to show what preparation? the Blessed One 
made for his parinibbina before attaining it, the text says: Then the 
Blessed One [attained] the first meditation. 

8. In the text, Sir, has he attained parinibbana?>: He asked this 
on seeing that the Blessed One, who had attained cessation (nirodha),* 
was not breathing in or out. 

No, friend: How does he know?5 The elder, they say, was 


Some versions (Yo 26b21, Mu 399226) treat this sentence as part of the 
Buddha’s last words. 

2Preparation (parikamma) in its technical sense is used with reference to a 
jhdna (PED). 

3According to some versions, Ananda asks whether the Buddha is attaining 
parinibbana. On hearing Anuruddha reply “no”, Ananda recalls that the 
Buddha once told of attaining parinibbana through the fourth jhdna. For 
examples of mistaking the attainment of cessation for attaining parinibbana, 
see Vism 380, 706. 

4Nirodha is the ultimate stage of the eight liberations (vimokkha) and the nine 
stages of the dwellings (Ray, pp. 369f). In the attainment of cessation, “the 
saint remains present and can even be said to have a kind of life, but it is 
utterly different from the existence of ordinary people” (Ray, p. 371). In rela- 
tion to the theme of the Buddha’s longevity, the attainment of cessation, in 
which no death can occur, could have been employed for the Buddha to extend 
his life indefinitely. The attainment of cessation “represents a state between 
ordinary life, on the one hand, and parinirvdna, utter disappearance of the 
saints, on the other” (Ray, p. 372). 

5Spk I 223,19 reads afAdsi for janati. And also below. Spk I 223 adds; “Having 
seen the Blessed One taking no inbreath or outbreath when he had attained the 
cessation of perception and feeling, men and deities all at once cried out 
because they thought that the Master had attained parinibbana. Ananda Thera 
too asked the elder Anuruddha if the Blessed One had attained parinibbana. 
The elder replied that the Tathagata had not yet attained parinibbana, but had 
attained the cessation of perception and feeling.” The passage on which Spk 
here comments does not contain Ananda’s questioning ; but the composer of 
Spk assumes that the story is as in the MPS. 
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attaining the various attainments (samapatti) along with the Master and 
went up to the point! where he emerged from the plane of neither 
perception nor non-perception. Then he knew: “Now the Blessed One 
has attained cessation (nirodha); and within cessation? death cannot 
occur.”? 

9. Then, the Blessed One, emerging from the attainment of the 
cessation of perception and feeling, entered the sphere of neither 
perception nor non-perception and so on. Emerging from the third 
meditation, he attained the fourth meditation:* As to this, the 
Blessed One attained the first meditation on twenty-four bases; he 
attained the second meditation on thirteen bases; he attained the third 
meditation on thirteen bases; he attained the fourth meditation on 
fifteen bases. How? He attained the first meditation on these twenty - 
four bases: ten impurities (asubha);> thirty-two aspects [of the body],® 


lie. the point immediately preceding the attainment of cessation (RFG). 

2Emend anto-nirodho to anto nirodhe. 

3Death cannot take place while one remains in the attainment of cessation (Vism 
707). Commenting on this issue, Dhammapala brings in the technical term 
bhavanga and explains that the process of dying requires bhavariga and 
thereby implies that one must emerge from the attainment of cessation in order 
to die because there is no bhavariga in the attainment of cessation (Nanamoli 
p. 831 n.; Griffiths 1986, p. 40). 

4Po (172c7) has a different account: The Buddha sits upright for meditation, 
thinking of the origin of the Dhamma.... He attains non-ideation from the 
realm of the four kings and then from there returns to his body. Contemplating 
the impurity of the body, he attains parinibbana. It was only on the day of his 
enlightenment and on the day of his parinibbana that the Buddha entered in the 
highest degree on the attainments of nine successive abidings in forward and in 
reverse order (Mil 176). We here find a technical and scholastic attempt to 
describe the Buddha’s last mental state just before he attained parinibbana. 
“No one, of course, can have known what actually did occur; and the eight 
boundary lines between the nine states are purely conjectural” (Dial II 174, 
n.1). 

5Ten kinds of impurities are corpses in different stages of decay. This set of 
meditation exercises aims to remove sensual lust. See the details at Vism VI, 
Vajirafiana, pp. 166-82. 

®This meditation subject directs attention to repulsiveness of the body (Vism 
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eight devices (kasina),! kindness (metta), compassion (karund), 
sympathetic joy (muditd),? breathing (4ndpdna); limited space 
(paricchedakasa).' He attained the second on the basis of the remaining 
thirteen, omitting thirty-two aspects and ten impurities. He attained the 
third meditation on the same bases. He attained the fourth meditation on 
fifteen bases : eight devices, the divine state of equanimity (upekkhd), 
breathing, limited space, the four formless realms (aruppa). This is just 
a summary. 

When entering the city of nibbana, the Blessed One, Lord of 
dhamma,> first attains all the attainments, numbering twenty-four® 
hundred thousand kofis, and experiences? all the bliss of attainment 
(samapatti), just as one going to a foreign country® first embraces? all 
his relations. 

On emerging from the fourth meditation, the Blessed One 
immediately attained parinibbana: Here are two immediacies : medi- 
tation (jhana) immediacy ; contemplation (paccavekkhana) immediacy. 


VIII 44, MN III go). 

'This list omits the last two of the usual ten: space device and consciousness 
device (Dhs 166-264). For the reason for omitting these two, see As 186. 

2Kindness, compassion and sympathetic joy with equanimity constitute the four 
divine dwellings (Brahma-vihara). They are regarded as four separate subjects 
of meditation in the Vism, but at Dhs 53-55, as here, they are found co- 
ordinated with jhdnas: the first three with the first three or four jhdanas, and 
the fourth with the fourth and fifth jhanas (see details at Vajiraiiana, pp. 263- 
313). 

3Mindfulness of breathing is one of the most important exercises for reaching 
mental concentration and the four jhdnas (See the details at Vism VIII 145ff; 
MN 118; Vajiraiiana, pp. 227-58). 

4Buddhaghosa modifies space-device (dkdsa-kasina) to “limited space” 
(Vajirafiana, p. 71). 

5Emend dhamma-sami to dhamma-sami. 

®Emend visati to visati. 

7Emend anuvibhavitva to anubhavitva with Spk I 2245. 

8Emend videsa-gacchanto to videsam gacchanto with N® IL 309.9. 

Read dlingitva for dlingitia. 
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Meditation (jh@na) immediacy is so defined when one emerges from the 
fourth meditation and descends into the subconscious, and then and 
there attains parinibbana. Contemplation (paccavekkhand) immediacy, 
on the other hand, is so called when one emerges from meditation! and 
contemplates the factors of meditation (jhanariga), descends into the 
subconsciousness (bhavariga) and then and there attains parinibbana. 
These are the two immediacies. However, the Blessed One attained 
meditation and emerged from that, contemplated the constituents of his 
meditation and attained parinibbana with the subconsciousness which is 
undeclared, the truth of suffering. [595] Whoever finish their lifespan, 
whether Buddhas, Pacceka-buddhas or noble disciples, down to ants 
and termites,? all do so with the subconsciousness which is undeclared, 
the truth of suffering. 

xo. A great earthquake and so forth: As explained above.* 
Beings: creatures. A peerless person: one who has no® person as his 
counterpart. One who has attained the power: one who has attained 
the tenfold power of knowledge. Those which are subject to arising 
and passing away: those whose nature it is to arise and pass away. The 
calming down of them: it means that the calming down of those for- 
mations is nibbana, the unconstructed,® which is bliss. There was no 
breathing in or out (assdsa-passdsa):7 the inbreath and the outbreath 


1§pk I 2249 specifies the fourth jhana. 

2 Thana factors distinguish the specific jhana from the other jhanas and bring 
about the process of absorption. The different stages of jhdnas have different 
numbers of jhana factors; the first jhana has five; the second has three; the 
third has two; the fourth has two (Bodhi 1993, p. 56; Vism III 21). 

3Spk 1 224,18 reads kuntha-kipillakam for kuttha-kipillikam. Peter Masefield 
(UC, p. 732) translates it “a mere ant or other small insect”. I follow Norman 
at GD Il, p. 70. 

4See Sv II 558-60. 

5Emend viharato to virahito with Spk I 224,21. 

6Emend asarikhdtam to asankhatam. Nibbana is unconstructed because it is the 
tranquillising of the constructing activities and thus of personality factors they 
construct (Harvey, p. 190). 

7The Patisambhida commentary (p. 320) defines assdsa as ‘breathing in’ and 
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did not arise. Without passion (aneja): without passion through the 
absence of passion (eja) which is known as thirst (tanha). 

Having undertaken peace: having undertaken, because of, with 
reference to nibbana with no residue of fuel. 

When (yam) he completed his time: who (yo) completed his 
time.! This is said, “Friend, the Buddha-sage who is my Teacher, 
thinking, ‘I will attain peace’, has completed his time with reference to 
that peace (santi).? The one ‘like that’? whose mind is steadfast has 
now no inbreath or outbreath arisen; it does not exist, not occur.” 

With unshaken: with thought which is not sticking, uncontracted, 
fully expanded.* He bore (ajjhavasayi) his pain: he bore (adhivasesi) 
his pain; he did not become subject to his pain but [his thoughts could] 
turn in any direction. 

Liberation: there arose liberation unimpeded by anything 
(dhamma), the attainment of the state of total non-ideation (apanfiatti) 
like the extinction of a lamp. 

At the time there was: he said, referring to the very earthquake as 
mentioned above: “There was a great earthquake at the Blessed One’s 
parinibbana.” For that was terrifying, and made the hair stand up 
with horror. When one who has all excellent qualities: when one 
who has all the best things. 

Those who are not without passion: ordinary people, stream- 
enterers, and once-returners have not yet abandoned unhappiness. 


passdsa as ‘breathing out’, while Sp (II 408) and Vism (p. 272) give the oppo- 
site definitions; assdsa is breathing out and passdsa is breathing in. Assdsa 
and passdsa are two principles by which the process of physical life 
(jivitindriya) is supported. At the time of death the last breath is a breathing 
out (Vajirafiana, pp. 230-33). In the fourth jhdna, one is free from breathing in 
and out (SN IV 217). 

'Buddhaghosa glosses yam as yo; he interprets that the Buddha finishes his 
lifespan in order to attain nibbana. 

2 Santi (peace) is a synonym for nibbana (PED). 

3Emend tadino to tadino. This term is used with reference to the Buddha (PED). 

4Emend suci-kasinena to suvikasitena with Spk 1 224,34 and N° II 308.8. 
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Therefore they weep, stretching out their arms; they cry putting both 
hands to their faces.' Everything should be understood just as above. 

11. They protest: they protest by saying, “The gentlemen cannot 
even control themselves. How will they console other people?” But, 
Sir, what sort of deities has the Venerable Anuruddha? in mind ?: 
Sir, how does the Venerable Anuruddha perceive the deities ? Can they 
bear the parinibbana of the Teacher? Then, in order to show what they 
were doing, the elder began by saying, Friends, there are. The mean- 
ing is as expounded in the text. 

[596] 12. The rest of that night: because the Blessed One attained 
parinibbana very early in the morning, the rest of the night was a small 
bit.3 

In talking on dhamma: There was no separate talk on dhamma, 
but they spent the time in such talk on death as: “Friend, the Teacher 
has no counterpart in the world with its gods, but the king of death had 
no shame before him; how much less will he have shame before 
worldly people.” While they were talking on that topic, in a short time 
the sun rose. 

Then: having seen the sunrise, the elder said this to the elder 
[Ananda]. On that very matter: On that matter of what they should do 
when they had heard of the Blessed One’s parinibbana: “With what sort 
of garlands and perfumes, etc., should we pay respect to the site of the 
Blessed One’s parinibbana? What sort of seats should be provided for 
the Community of monks? What sort of food, solid and soft, should we 
prepare?” 


TEven arahants, for example Kassapa, are described as weeping in Chinese 
versions (e.g. Fa 205cI). 

2He was the first cousin of the Buddha. He was ranked foremost among those 
who possessed the divine eye (AN I 23). At the first council he was entrusted 
with the custody of the Afguttara Nikaya (Sv I 15). Finding Ananda still a 
learner, he got him tumed out of the first council until he became an arahant 
(Rockhill, p. 151). 

3Emend culla-kandanam to culla-kandam (RFG). Sy-pt II 240,20 glosses culla- 
kandanam as cullakaddhanam. 
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6.3. Commentary on the Worshipping of the Buddha’s Relics 

13. And all the music: all the musical instruments.! 

You should call together: You should bring together by having a 
drum go round. They did just that. 

Pavilions: pavilions made of cloth. They are arranging: they are 
preparing. 

14. To the south, to the southern part:? By the part to the south 
of the town, to the southern part. 

Outside, to a spot outside: having carried it outside to a spot out- 
side the town without entering the town. To the south of the city: this 
means : having put it at a place like the southern gate to Anuradhapura, 
and having shown it respect and honour, we will burn it at a place like 
Jetavana.? Eight leading Mallas:* eight kings of the Mallas in the 
prime of life, endowed with strength. With heads bathed: bathed 
washing their heads [i.e. all over]. 

The Venerable Anuruddha: the elder was well known for his 
divine eye.> Therefore, even though there were other great elders pre- 
sent, they asked the elder, thinking, “He will tell us clearly.” 


'Chinese versions (e.g., Po 173a14) say the twelve kinds of musical instru- 
ments. 

2Indians regard a corpse as impure. “Corpses were normally disposed of outside 
the settlement, to the south (the direction of the god of death).” (Gombrich 
1988, p. 123) 

3 Anathapindika spent a huge amount of gold for Jetavana and built a monastery 
there (Vin II 158). The Buddha spent nineteen rainy seasons there (Dhp-a I 3, 
Mp I| 314, By-a 3). Here it probably exemplifies a magnificent site. 

*The other versions do not specify the number. In Po (173b25), those who carry 
it are Ananda, the king of the Mallas, Indra and Brahma. Un (189420) says 
young boys are chosen to carry it. 

5With his divine eye ... he knew the thousandfold universe and all its workings 
(Spk III 229). He himself considered the divine eye as the highest attainment 
(SN V 294-306, MN I 213). Once when the Buddha spent a rainy season in 
Tavatimsa preaching the Abhidhamma, Anuruddha informed the people on 
earth of his doings there (Dhp-a II 471, Pj I 570). 
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15. But, Sir, what is the intention of the deities? : They asked, 
“Sir, we know our intention; what is the intention of the deities?” ! In 
order to first relate their intention, the elder began by saying, Your. 

The shrine of the Mallas called Makuta-bandhana: this is the 
name for the royal hall for dressing up the kings of the Mallas. It is 
called a shrine (cetiya) in the sense that it was decorated? 


TAs the intentions of the Mallas differ from version to version, so do those of 
the deities. In Fa (206b4) the Mallas want to carry the coffin around the citadel 
(their fortified city) in order for people to worship it and then cremate it to the 
south of the citadel, but the deities want to have the coffin carried around the 
citadel and carried into the citadel through the northern gate. After 
worshipping the coffin, the Mallas carry it out of the eastern gate to 
Makutabandhana and cremate the Buddha there. In Po (173b15) the Malla 
householders want to get out of the citadel through the eastern gate. Without 
disagreeing with the direction, the deities themselves wish to prepare the 
funeral. They are persuaded to stand beside the coffin’s right side. In Un 
(189a20), the Mallas choose young boys to carry the coffin to a shrine without 
entering the citadel; the deities want to have the coffin carried through the 
eastern gate into the citadel by young boys carrying the coffin on its left side 
and by deities on its right side. After worshipping it, they go out of the western 
gate to a shrine and there cremate it. In Yo (27¢26), Mallas want to worship 
the body for one day and then carry it through the eastern gate to all streets in 
the citadel for people to worship. Then they carry it to high land outside the 
western gate and cremate it. The deities wish to worship the body for seven 
days and then carry it through the eastern gate, take it out of the northern gate 
and cross the river to Makutabandhana. In Mu (400c11) and Sk (410.46.8), an 
old Malla suggests: women hold flags and men carry the coffin through the 
western gate to the centre of the citadel and carry it out of the eastern gate 
across the river to Makutabandhana. The deities, without disagreeing with the 
direction, just want to join the procession by holding flowers. In the Tibetan 
version, Mallas let the women carry the bier, but the deities have Mallas’ sons 
carry it (Rockhill, p. 143). 

2This is a fanciful etymology, deriving cetiya from citra in Sanskrit (Pali citta). 
It was used on occasions of a king’s consecration (Sv-pt I 241.1). 
Malalasekera gives a different explanation according to Hsiian-tsang’s 
description. “It was there that the Mallas laid aside their diamond maces (? 
makuta) and fell prostrate on the ground with grief at the Buddha’s death” 
(DPPN II 397). According to Bu-ston, it is a sanctuary where Mallas deposited 
their head ornaments (Obermiller, p. 63). 
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[597] 16. Even at junctions, rubbish heaps, dust heaps: Here 
junction means a junction between two houses. Rubbish heap means a 
chute for ejecting dung. Dust heap means a place for rubbish. 

With dance both divine and human: There are the dances of 
gods above and the dances of human beings below. The same is true of 
song, and so forth. Moreover they went along, respecting and 
worshipping in such a way that human beings were among deities and 
deities among human beings. 

Having carried it through the middle to the middle of the 
town:! When the body of the Blessed One was being so carried, 
Mallika,? the wife of Bandhula,? a general of the Mallas, heard, “They 
are carrying the body of the Blessed One.” She took out a great creeper 
parure (mahdlata-pasadhana), similar to the parure of Visakha,4 which 
she had put aside without using it after her husband’s death. Thinking, 
“With this I shall honour the Teacher”, she had it wiped and washed it 
in perfumed water, and stood at the door.> They say that such an 


'The ancient Indians considered it a desecration or pollution to bring a corpse 
into or through their village (Dial II 182, n. 1). Ina similar way, the corpse of 
Mahinda was carried into the city of Anuradhapura by the eastern gate, 
through the midst of the city, and then out again to the south (see Dip XVII 
102,103). 

2She was known as Bandhula-Mallika in order to distinguish her from the wife 
of Pasenadi. Her name indicates she belonged to a Malla clan. (DPPN s.y.) 
Because she worshipped the telics of the Buddha, she was reborn in the Thirty- 
three heaven (Vv-a 165). 

3He was a son of a chieftain of the Mallas in Kusinara, After discovering the 
treachery of his kinsmen, the Mallas, he went to live in Savatthi, where King 
Pasenadi appointed him his general. (DPPN s.v.) After succeeding in retrying a 
case, he was appointed judge (SN 174; KSI 100, n. 3). 

4Visakha was regarded as the ideal lay woman (AN IV 348). She was declared 
the foremost among those who ministered to the Community (AN I 26). The 
making of Visakha’s ormament took four months, with five hundred goldsmiths 
working day and night. For a further account, see Dhp-a I 393/f. 

5While the relics of the Buddha were being worshipped by deities or men, she 
tinsed her great creeper parure with scented water and polished it with a wad 
of fine cloth and, taking many other things such as scents and garlands, wor- 
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ornament existed only in three places; the houses of those two women, 
and the house of the robber Devadaniya. When the body of the Blessed 
One got to her door, she said, “Dears, put down the body of the Blessed 
One.” She placed the ornament on the body of the Blessed One. The 
ornament enveloped the body from the head to the soles of the feet. The 
gold-coloured body of the Blessed One adorned with that ornament 
made of seven kinds of gems shone forth brilliantly. Having seen that, 
she became happy and made a wish: “O Blessed One, as long as I 
transmigrate in the cycle of births and deaths, may I have no need at all 
of ornamentation, but let my body always look as if it were enveloped 
in ornaments.” Then they lifted the body of the Blessed One up and 
carried it by the eastern gate of the city to the shrine of the Mallas 
called Makuta-bandhana. There they laid down the body of the 
Blessed One. 


6.4. Commentary on the Episode of the Elder Mahakassapa 

19. From Pava to Kusinara: After touring the city of Pava for 
alms food, he went onto the high road, intending to go to Kusinara. 

He sat down at the foot of a tree: why does it not say “for a 
siesta” ? Because he did not sit down for a siesta. For all the monks 
surrounding the elder were advanced in happiness, and of great merit. 
However, they got tired because they walked on foot on the earth which 
at the midday was like hot rocks. Having seen them, the elder thought, 
“The monks are getting tired, and our destination is far away. I shall 
take a short rest and allay my discomfort, then I shall go to Kusinara in 
the evening and see the one who has ten powers (dasabala).” He laid 
out his cloak [598] at the foot of a certain tree after descending from 
the road and cooled down his hands and feet with water from a water 
vessel and sat down. The monks attending him also sat down at the foot 
of the tree, and sat there working on a subject for meditation with 
proper attention, and praising the three gems. Thus, because he sat 
down for the purpose of dispelling the heat, it is not called a siesta. 


shipped the relics of the Buddha (Vv-a 165). 
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Holding up a Mandarava flower: holding it up like a sunshade, 
by putting a flower as big as a huge bowl on a stick he happened to find. 

He did see: He saw him coming in the distance. Having seen him, 
he thought, “There is a Mandarava flower visible in the hands of a 
naked ascetic (ajivaka).' This flower does not appear every day where 
people have access. But when someone who has supernormal power 
performs a miracle, then it may appear. It appears on such occasions as 
when the omniscient Bodhisatta descends into his mother’s womb. But 
today no one has performed a miracle; today my Teacher has not 
descended into his mother’s womb or come out of the womb; today he 
has not attained enlightenment; he has not set the wheel of dhamma in 
motion; he has not performed the twin-miracle ; today he has not 
descended from the deva world; today he has not renounced his life- 
impetus. But surely my Teacher, being very old, must have attained 
parinibbana.” Then he thought, “I will ask him.” Thinking, “If I ask 
seated, that will be disrespectful towards the Teacher”, he got up and 
went to one side, and dressed himself with the cloud-coloured robe 
made of rags from a dust heap, which was given by Him of ten powers,” 
like Chaddanta, the king of elephants, putting on jewelled armour; he 
put on his head his hands with palms together, resplendent with the 
combination of their ten nails, and out of the respect he had for his 
Teacher, he faced the mendicant ascetic, and asked, Friend, do you 
know our Teacher? 


'Ajivaka was a class of naked ascetics, following Makkhali Gosala, one of the 
six ascetics contemporary with the Buddha. They were regarded as the worst 
by the Buddhists, since they denied karma and its result by believing in fate 
(Sv I 166). See references in the Nikayas to their doctrine at Dial 171 n. Yo 
(28b28) identifies him as a Nigantha. 

?Kassapa folded his outer robe for the Buddha to sit on. Seeing the Buddha’s 
satisfaction, he asked the Buddha to accept it and in return begged for the rag- 
robe worn by the Buddha, This incident Kassapa from time to time recalled 
with pride (e.g, SN II 221). According to Spk II 130, the Buddha paid him this 
great honour, knowing that Kassapa would hold a council after his parinibbana 
and thus help perpetuate his teachings. 
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However, did he ask knowing or not knowing of the Blessed One’s 
parinibbana?! Some say, “The knowledge of those whose defilements 
are destroyed comes through advertence (Gvajjana). Because he did not 
advert to it, he asked without knowing.” The elder constantly practised 
the attainments (samapatti), always spending his time by the power of 
his attainment in the caves, sheds, etc., where he passed his days and 
nights. When he entered even a village which belonged to his clan, he 
achieved an attainment at the door, then emerged from the attainment 
and received alms food.” The elder, they say, did so thinking, “In my 
last life here, I shall practise compassion for people. If people offer me 
alms food, or show me respect with perfumes, garlands and so forth, 
may it bring them great results!” Therefore he did not know, because he 
constantly practised the attainments.> So they say that he asked because 
thus he did not know. 

[599] That should not be accepted. For in this there is no reason for 
him not to know. The Blessed One’s parinibbana was marked by such 
signs as the quaking of the ten-thousandfold world system.* But among 
those attending on the elder there were some monks who had seen the 
Blessed One before, but some who had not yet seen the Blessed One. 
Among them, those who had seen him already wished to see him, and 
so did those who had not yet seen him. If those who have not yet seen 
him go with the tremendous wish to do so, and ask, “Where is the 
Blessed One?”, if they hear that he has attained parinibbana, they will 
not be able to control themselves. They will abandon their robes and 


Unlike the other versions, Mu (399b15) states that Kassapa asks though he 
knows. However, it does not give his reason for doing so. 

2 After seven days’ trance, Kassapa went to the house of Kalavilaiga and 
received alms from his wife (Ps II 842). 

3The Buddha regarded him as equal to himself in attaining the jhanas and abid- 
ing therein (SN Il 210). According to northern sources, he did not die but 
dwells in the mountains, wrapped in samadhi, awaiting the arrival of 
Metteyya, the next Buddha (Ray, pp. 108/). 

“It is through this earthquake that Kassapa at the bamboo-grove in Rajagaha 
realises the Buddha’s parinibbana (Mu 399b15). 
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bowls, wear only one garment or be dishevelled, beat their breasts 
violently, and cry out. Then people will find fault with me, saying “The 
monks, who have come with Mahakassapa, wearing robes made of rags 
from a dust heap,! themselves are crying out like women. How will they 
console us?” But here is a lonely wilderness. There is no fault in crying 
out in any way. If they hear of it in advance, their sorrow becomes 
diminished.” In that way in order for the monks to be able to regain 
awareness, he asked, although he knew. 

Seven days ago today the ascetic Gotama attained parinibbana: 
Today the ascetic Gotama attained parinibbana seven days ago.> 

From there I have: From the place where the ascetic Gotama 
attained parinibbana. 

20. One who had gone forth in old age called Subhadda:4 
Subhadda is his name. Because he had gone forth at the time when he 
was old, he was called “gone forth in old age.”> However, why did he 
say so 2° Because he was hostile to the Blessed One. According to the 


'Kassapa’s monks always dress in these rags (RFG). 

The text as we have it does not indicate where Kassapa’s thought begins. 
Emendation must be somewhat arbitrary. It would be satisfactory, for example, 
to emend at, p. 599, line 3, by changing Therassa pana to Thero pana mama. 
Our translation would accordingly read, “But the elder thought that among 
those attending on him ...”. (RFG) 

3The word order is changed. 

4He had been a novice when the Buddha visited Atuma, and had two sons 
before he joined the Community (DPPN s.v.). 

5The term vuddhapabbajita connotes contempt and even censure (BD IV 345, n. 
3). At AN III 78 there are two lists of things hard to attain by anyone who has 
gone forth in old age. 

In some versions (Po 173¢25), the monk is anonymous. Un (189b24) says he is 
from the same Sakyan clan as the Buddha. According to Fa (206c19), a group 
of monks makes this bad speech. Rhys Davids’ supposition that MPS and the 
Vinaya at the same time inserted this incident into their texts in order to give a 
ground for the council is untenable because, according to the Chinese versions 
of MPS which contain both the Subhadda incident and the account of the 
council, when Kassapa had the texts compiled, he did not mention the incident 
at all. 
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transmission of the Khandhaka,! in the story of Atumi,? it seems that he 
was formerly a barber,> and had gone forth when old. When the Blessed 
One left Kusinara with twelve hundred and fifty monks and came to 
Atumi, he heard, “The Blessed One is coming.” Thinking, “When the 

. Blessed One comes, I will present him with rice-milk (yagu)”,* he told 
this to his two sons, who were at the stage of being novices: “The 
Blessed One, they say, my dears,> is coming to Atuma with a great 
community of monks, with twelve hundred and fifty monks. You should 
go, my dears, and take a barber’s equipment, tour from house to house 
with a tube [for holding oil] and a sack,® and collect salt, oil, husked rice 
and [600] solid food.” When the Blessed One comes, I will present him 
with rice-milk.” So they did. When they saw the two young boys, 
sweet-voiced,’ and quick-witted,® people all employed them, whether 
they had wanted to or not, and when the job!° was done they asked 
them, “What will you take, sons ?” 


Ivin I 240ff. 

2Tt was a town that lay between Kusinara and Savatthi (DPPN s.v.). See DN II 
130ff. where the Buddha tells Pukkusa of his great state of concentration in the 
bhusagara in Atuma. 

3The barber’s is placed among the low crafts at Vin IV 6. 

4The Buddha praises the five advantages of yagu at AN III 250. 

5Vin I 249 which our text quotes reads tata for tata. See the comment on it at 
BD IV 345, n. 4. 

6CSS and Vin I 249 read naliyavapakena, which means for ndli measures of 
offerings. Sp 1103 explains avdpaka as whatever they offer. 

7A different reason for carrying a barber’s equipment is given at Bigandet II 84. 
“He gave to each of them a pair of scissors, and desired them to go through the 
street of the village and shave the head of all the children they might meet 
with, as a token of their entering into religion.” 

8See maiijuke at BD IV 344, n. 5. 

9$p 1103 explains patibhdneyyaka as endowed with patibhana in their own 
craft. See more discussion at BDIV 344, n. 6. 

10Presumably shaving, but barbers also gave massage. They did not give hair- 
cuts. (RFG) 
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They replied, “We need nothing else, but our father wants to pre- 
sent the Blessed One with rice-milk when he comes.” Hearing this, the 
people, without calculating, gave them whatever they could carry, and 
sent by means of others what they could not carry. Then when the 
Blessed One came to Atuma and entered the house with the threshing 
floor,! Subhadda went to the village gate in the evening and told the 
people: “Lay followers, I do not want anything else from you; the oil 
and so on which my sons have brought is really sufficient for the 
Community. Give me just the work of your hands.” “We will do so.” 
Telling each what to take, he caused the people to take everything 
necessary and to set up ovens in the monastery,” and dressed himself in 
one black dyed robe as inner garment and another as outer garment, and 
all night long made the people go around, telling them what to do. He 
spent a hundred thousand, and prepared soft gruel (bhojja-yagu) and a 
ball of honey (madhu-golaka). Soft gruel is gruel which has to be 
chewed and then drunk, Into it one puts all sorts of food like ghee, 
honey, sugar, fish, meat, or the juice of fruits or flowers.3 For those who 
want to celebrate, it is fragrant enough to be fit to anoint one’s head. 

Then early in the morning the Blessed One took care of his body 
and went, surrounded by the Community of monks, towards the city of 
Atumi in order to beg for alms. They informed him: “The Blessed One 
has entered the village for alms food. For whom have you prepared the 
gruel ?” He, wearing those very black-stained robes, with a spoon and a 
ladle in his hand, put his right knee on the ground like Brahma> and 


'For the references to bhusdgara see BD IV 346, n. 1. 

Monks were at first not allowed to eat food cooked in the monastery (Vin I 
211). However, this rule had to be amended later. 

3If a monk who is not unwell on his own behalf asks for and eats a delicacy 
such as curd, butter, sesame oil, honey or molasses, fish or meat, he commits a 
pacittiya offence (Vin IV 88). “Regular yagu was prepared with a large 
quantity of water and a handful of rice and salt. It was also made with sour 
milk, curds, fruit, leaves and occasionally meat or fish.” (Stevens, Pp. 27). 

4i.e. attending to his bodily needs such as washing the face. 

5When the Buddha was hesitant to teach, Brahma, having arranged his upper 
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worshipped him, saying, “Sir, may the Blessed One accept my gruel.” 
Then in the way transmitted in the Khandhaka,! which says that 
Buddhas ask about things even though they know them,” the Blessed 
One questioned him, and when he heard his reply he rebuked? him who 
had gone forth in old age, and laid down the two [601] rules of training 
in that [Vinaya] section:* the rule of training against taking what is not 
legitimate, and the rule of training against carrying around barber’s 
equipment.> The Blessed One proceeded on his alms round, saying, 
“Monks, you have passed many kotis of zons in seeking for food, but 
this food which has been produced by wrong doing is illegitimate for 
you. If you eat it, you will be reborn in hell for many thousands of lives. 
Go away, do not take it.” Not a single monk took anything. 


robe over one shoulder, having stooped his right knee to the ground, having 
saluted the Buddha with joined palms, asked the Buddha to preach (Vin I 5, 
SN 1137). 

IThe Buddhas know the right time to ask; they ask about what belongs to the 
goal; they question two matters : firstly, shall we preach Dhamma ? secondly, 
shall we lay down a rule of training for disciples ? The Buddha asks Subhadda, 
“Where is this rice-milk from, monk?” (Vin I 249f.) 

24s at Vin I 59, 158, Ill 6, etc.; cf. BDI 12. 

3The Buddha rebuked by saying, “How can you, foolish man, one who has gone 
forth, cause others to take what is not allowable?” (Vin I 250). I am not sure 
what was wrong with Subhadda’s behaviour. The account of Subhadda’s 
preparation for offering a meal does not seem to go well with the Buddha’s 
laying down of the two rules. According to Bigandet II 84, Subhadda did two 
things which turned out wrong: (1) he made his two sons shave all the 
children in the village so as to look like novices; (2) he, without costing 
himself anything, asked the people to bring in large offerings of various 
articles and tried to earn for himself a good reputation. 

4The violation of these two rules leads to an offence of wrong-doing (Vin I 
250). Whoever should make others take what is not allowable, commits an 
offence of wrongdoing. Whoever should carry a barber’s equipment, commits 
an offence of wrongdoing. 

SThe Buddha elsewhere allows monks to carry all a barber’s equipment (Vin II 
134). The Vinaya text (Vin I 250) which Buddhaghosa summarises ends here. 
The following is Buddhaghosa’s creation. 
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Subhadda became unhappy, thinking, “This man travels around 
claiming to know everything. If he does not want to accept it, he should 
have sent a messenger to inform me. This cooked food at the most could 
last for seven days only, but here I have a lifetime’s supply. He has 
ruined it all. This man has no wish for my welfare.” In that way he con- 
ceived hostility towards the Blessed One, but could not say anything 
while He of ten powers was alive. He, they say, thought thus: “This 
great man (Mahdpurisa) went forth from a high family.! If I say 
something, he will threaten me.” Today this same man, when he heard 
“The Blessed One has attained parinibbana”, was as delighted as if he 
had got his breath back. 

On hearing that, the elder felt it like a blow to the heart, like 
lightning from a dry sky striking his head. Anxiety about the Teaching 
(dhamma) rose up in him: “The Blessed One attained parinibbana only 
seven days ago, and his gold-coloured body still survives. In the teach- 
ing which the Blessed One established with effort, a thorn has so 
quickly become a major evil defect.? This wicked man is indeed capable 
of growing and acquiring other? companions like himself and so causing 
the teaching to disappear.” Then the elder thought, “But, if I here on the 
spot make this old man wear a rag and get ashes sprinkled over him, and 
drive him out, people will criticise us by saying, ‘Even while the body 
of the ascetic Gotama survives, his disciples are quarrelling.’ Let me 
just be patient, for the Dhamma which the Blessed One taught is like a 
heap of flowers not yet tied together. As flowers blown by the wind 
scatter here and there, so by the influence of people like this, as time 
Passes, a rule of training or two will be lost from the Vinaya. A question 
or two will be lost from the Sutta; a difference between stages or two 


'He contrasts his low social status with the Buddha’s royal origin. 

2The text probably is corrupt; “A thorn has arisen” (kantako uppanno) is the 
normal idiom. Maybe mahantam papakasatam was originally a gloss. Accord- 
ing to PED, the noun kasata is masculine, so kasatam should be accusative, 
but as it stands the sentence has no construction (RFG). 

3Emend afifio to afifie; delete the comma after vaddhamano. 
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will be lost from the Abhidhamma,! so in due course, when the root? is 
destroyed, we will become like demons.? Therefore I will have the 
Dhamma and Vinaya recited. When it is done, this Dhamma and Vinaya 
will be immovable like the flowers tied together by strong string. 
It is for this reason that [602] the Blessed One walked three leagues to 
meet me:* gave me the ordination with three homilies;> gave me 
his own robe from his body in exchange; ° talked about the path through 
a simile of the moon, by waving his hand in the sky, and made 
me realise the truth;? gave the jewel of the whole teaching three 


'For a detailed discussion of the disappearance of the Buddha’s teachings, see 
Lamotte 1988, pp. 191-202. 

2This refers to the “root” text, the basic text (RFG). 

3The simile simply means that a monk will lead a mean life like a demon. Sv-pt 
II 242 gives two interpretations; (1) As a demon inhabiting a tree, when its 
branches are broken off, lives on the trunk of the tree ; when the trunk is lost, 
he lives on the root; when the root is lost, he has nothing to depend on any 
longer, so monks will be like him. (2) He cuts a piece of the root and so forth 
and gives it to his own son. As long as the son keeps it, he lives without others 
knowing him. But when the piece is lost, he has to appear to human beings. 

4When Kassapa and his wife renounced the world by taking different turns at 
the cross-roads, the earth trembled. The Buddha sitting in the Gandhakuti in 
Veluvana perceived what this earthquake signified, and walked three gavutas 
to meet his future pupil. This journey is often referred to (e.g. Ps I 347, 357; Ja 
469). This sort of journey made by the Buddha is called turita-carika; it is a 
long journey accomplished by the Buddha in a very short time for the benefit 
of some particular person (Sv I 240-43 ; DPPN II 301). 

5Kassapa, for the first time seeing the Buddha, who is waiting for him, recog- 
nises him at once as his teacher. As he prostrates himself before the Buddha, 
the latter accepts him as his disciple and gives him three exhortations, which 
are given at SN HI 220. 

®The exchange of robes can be regarded as a special honour bestowed on 
Kassapa, which was not shared by any other disciples. By exchanging robes, 
the Buddha may have intended to motivate Kassapa to observe some other 
austere practices. However it is more likely that “the Buddha’s offer may have 
been a quite spontaneous act in response to his being offered Kassapa’s robe” 
(Hecker, pp. 12f.). 

7$y-pt If 242,12 and N® If 315,24 read mam kayasakkhim katva for mam feva 
sakkhim katva. Kaya-sakkhi is one who realises the final truth concerning the 
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times.! While monks like me remain alive, let this evil man not prosper 
within our doctrine. I will have both the Dhamma and the Vinaya 
rehearsed before what is not Dhamma shines out and Dhamma is kept 
out, before what is not Vinaya shines out and Vinaya is kept out, before 
those who speak what is not Dhamma become strong and those who 
speak Dhamma become feeble, before those who speak what is not 
Vinaya become strong and those who speak Vinaya become feeble. 
Then monks, each memorising what he is capable of? himself, will tell 
what is legitimate from what is not legitimate. Then this evil man will 
by himself incur censure and will not be able to hold up his head again. 
The teaching will be prosperous and popular.” Without telling anyone 
that he had had this idea,* he consoled the company of monks. 

Therefore it is said, Then the Venerable Mahikassapa ... that is 
not possible. 

21. A funeral pyre: a sandalwood pyre of one hundred and twenty 
cubits. We will light: we will cause to catch fire. They cannot light : 
they cannot make it catch fire even though eight, sixteen or thirty-two 
people together take up twin torches, fan it with palm-leaf fans and 
blow with bellows in doing the job.5 

The intention of the deities: Here the deities, they say, are the 
deities attending upon the elder.® Eighty thousand families who were 


body (PED). 

'Sy-pt I 242,15 gives a reference to the Kassapasutta, but the sutta does not 
mention this episode. 

2PED says pahonaka means “sufficient”, “enough”; here it means “capable” 
(RFG). 

3Cf. Vin II 285, Sp 16. 

4He announced his intention of holding a council to the monks when they 
assembled at the pyre after the cremation (Sv I 3,53 Sp 4ff.). 

5 According to Mvu I, p. 65, four sturdy Mallas carry large firebrands, fanned 
into flame, to the funeral-pile. “The firebrands were carried by the energetic 
and strong chariot-warriors to the funeral-pile, but there they were at once 
extinguished as though they had been drenched with water” (Jones I, p. 54). In 
Un (189b8), the minister of Kusinara tries to set the fire three times in vain. 

Owing to his great compassion, which gives merit to those who are making an 
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attendants on the eighty great disciples,! having conceived faith in them, 
were reborn in heaven. Thus the deities who were reborn in heaven by 
having faith in the elder,? when they did not see him in the assembly, 
wondered: “Where is our family elder ?” Having seen him on his way 
here, they determined: “Let the pyre not blaze up before our family 
elder makes his salutation.”3 Having seen it, the people said: “Friend, 
Mahakassapa, they say, is coming with five hundred monks to worship 
the feet of the one who has ten powers. They say that the pyre will not 
catch fire before he comes.” “Friend, what is that monk like? Is he dark 
or pale, tall or short ?” “Friend, while such a monk is alive, what is the 
parinibbana of one who has ten powers 74 [603] Some went to meet 
him carrying perfumes, garlands etc.; some decorated the roads and 
stood looking down the road by which he was coming. 

22. Then the Venerable Mahakassapa went to Kusinara ... he 
saluted with his head:° the elder, they say, having circumambulated 
the pyre, noticed on careful observation: “Here are the feet.” Then, 


offering, even Sakka and the other deities vied with each other to give alms to 
Kassapa (Ud Il 7, Ps II 812, Dhp-a I 423f.). 

1A list of them is given at Th-a III 205-06. 

2The Buddha constantly held him up as a good example for his ability to win 
over families by his preaching (SN II 197/f-). He was very concerned about the 
poor but he tried to distance himself from rich families. For example, Laja was 
reborn in Tavatimsa thanks to her offering parched rice to Mahakassapa 
(Dhp-a Il 6ff-). 

3{n answer to the question of what was preventing the pyre from burning, 
Anuruddha replied, “The devas, you must know, are gracious to Kasyapa and 
it is by the force of his magical power that flames will not burn before he who 
has pre-eminence comes along” (Mvu I, p. 54). 

4The parinibbana of the Buddha is not such a big loss (RFG). 

The account of Kassapa’s approaching the Buddha’s pyre with bowed head and 
a humble heart is given at Mvu. When he saw the Buddha on his funeral pyre, 
he exclaimed “Fie on existence that always bears the manifest marks of its true 
nature.” “What creature is there that comes into existence without falling into 
the power of death, since he who was but lately radiant as fire and gold is now 
extinguished like a lamp without a light?” (Mvu I 55) 

6In Fa (206c21), Kassapa, seeing the coffin on the pyre, weeps, circumambu- 
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standing near the feet, he attained the fourth jhana which is the basis of 
intuitive knowledge (abhiffid-pada) and emerged from it. Then he 
determined, “Let the feet of the One of Ten Powers,! decorated with the 
mark of a wheel with a thousand spokes, split in two the hundred pairs 
of cloth with layers of cotton, and the golden vessel, and the pyre of 
sandalwood, and be placed on my head.” At his resolve, the feet 
emerged splitting in two those pairs of cloths and the other things, like 
the full moon coming out from amidst clouds.? The elder stretched out 
his hands like blossoming red lotuses wide, and tightly grasped the 
gold-coloured feet of the Teacher as far as the ankles, and put them on 
his noble head. So it is said, Uncovering the feet, he worshipped the 
feet of the Blessed One with his head.3 


lates it seven times, ascends the pyre and salutes the feet. In Po (17445), when 
Kassapa, seeing the golden coffin, thinks, “I am late to reach my master; I do 
not know where the feet of the Buddha are,” the Buddha responds by produ- 
cing his feet. In Un (189b28), Kassapa asks Ananda three times to allow him 
to see the body of the Buddha before the cremation takes place. Ananda 
refuses three times by saying that it is difficult since all preparations are 
complete. At that moment the corpse of the Buddha comes out of the double 
coffin and the feet come out. Kassapa salutes the feet. In Yo (28c21) Ananda 
refuses Kassapa’s request as in Un above. When Kassapa approaches the pyre, 
the body of the Buddha comes out of the double coffin and produces the feet. 
In Mu (401), Sk (428. 49. 14) and Ti (Rockhill, p. 144), Kassapa removes the 
sandalwood and opens the coffin. The clothes wrapping the body become 
loose; Kassapa salutes the feet. 

iMvu I 55 describes the feet as being adorned with perfect circles, extolled by 
danava deities (a name for asuras) and honoured by yakkhas and nagas. The 
footprint of the Buddha is called padacetiya. This can be seen only when the 
Buddha so desires it. When he wishes it to be visible, no one can erase it. He 
can show it to only one particular person (Dhp-a IIT 914). 

?Kassapa is disappointed to see tear-stains on the feet of the Buddha, made by 
an old poor woman, in Fa (206c27), Un (189¢5) and Yo (2gal). 

3In Mvu I 55, no mention is made of Kassapa’s exercising magical power to en- 
able the Buddha’s feet to come out. When Kassapa, reverently raising his 
joined hands, threw himself on his face at the Buddha’s feet, the feet of the 
Buddha forthwith broke through the funeral pile. 
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The great crowd, having seen that miracle, all at once roared a great 
roar, and offered perfumes and garlands and so forth, and paid homage 
as they pleased. In that way, however, when the elder, the great crowd 
and those five hundred monks had just worshipped, there was no need 
of another resolve. By virtue of the original resolve, the lac-coloured 
feet of the Blessed One released themselves from the hands of the elder, 
and returned to their proper places without disturbing anything in the 
sandalwood or other things, and were just as before. For when the 
Blessed One’s feet came out or went in, not a cotton filament or a thread 
of cloth or a drop of oil or a splinter of firewood was moved from its 
position; all remained in its proper place. And when the feet of the 
Tathagata disappeared, the crowd made a great lamentation, as when the 
sun or the moon which has risen sets again.! There was a greater pitiful 
lamentation than at the time of the Blessed One’s parinibbana. 

The funeral pyre of the Blessed One caught fire of itself:* This 
is so said because they did not see anyone trying to set it on fire. By the 
power of the deities, it caught fire on all sides at once. 

23. Only the “bodies” [i.c. bones] remained: the word “body” 
(sarira) is used because formerly they were in one assemblage.* Now 
because they are scattered, the word “bodies” (sarirani) is used in the 


1Prematurely, as at an eclipse ? (RFG) 

2Saluting the feet of the Buddha might symbolise Kassapa’s asking for the 
Buddha’s authority like an heir, while this statement might mean confirmation 
of Kassapa’s succeeding the Buddha. 

3By the power of the Buddha, the pyre caught fire, which lasted seven days in 
Fa (207a1 1). Brahmins and householders set it on fire in Po (174b11). The 
pyre caught fire itself in Un (190a14). After Kassapa uttered a verse, the pyre 
caught fire itself in Yo (29426). Through the Buddha’s remaining power and 
the deities’ power, the pyre caught fire in Mu (401b18). When Kassapa 
changed the garments which enshrouded the Buddha and replaced the cover of 
the coffin, the fire burst forth from the pile and consumed the body in Ti 
(Rockhill, p. 144). According to Mvu I 56, the funeral pyre went up in flames, 
fanned by a gust of wind. 

4See the peculiar structure of the Buddha’s skeleton at Sv IL 564. 
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plural.! [604] It means that the relics remained like jasmine buds, like 
polished pearls, like gold. For the body of the long-lived Buddhas is 
compact like an ingot of gold. But the Blessed One decided to have his 
relics distributed,” resolving : “I am attaining parinibbana after staying 
for a short time. My teaching has not yet been spread everywhere. So 
when I attain parinibbana, if people take a relic even as small as a 
mustard seed and build a stipa in their own place of habitation, and 
attend on it, they will be reborn in heaven.” However, how many of his 
relics were distributed? How many not ? These seven relics were not 
distributed: four teeth,? the two collar-bones, the unhisa.* The rest were 
distributed. Among them, the smallest relic was the size of a mustard 
seed; the bigger relics were the size of a rice grain broken in the 
middle ; the biggest was the size of a kidney bean broken in the middle. 
Stream of water :> a stream of water as big as a forearm, as big as 
a leg, as big as a palm trunk fell from the sky and extinguished it. 
Water from the sala (udakam sdlato):® This is said referring to the 
sala trees standing around. From amidst the branches and twigs of those 
sala trees, streams of water came out and extinguished it. The funeral 


‘In Sanskrit, Sarira in the singular means “body”; in the plural “relics” 
(Norman 1991, p. 252). Sarira can mean both a living and a dead body (MQ I, 
249, N. 2). 

Regarding the localities of deposit of various personal relics of the Buddha, see 
By XXVIII. 

3i.e. eye-teeth. 

4Probably the frontal bone (laldtadhatu) (CT, p. 34, n. 30). RFG suggests 
“cranial protrusion”. 

5Fleet offers a rational account of the quenching of the funeral pyre without 
assuming any supernatural agency. When the Mallas began to extinguish the 
fire, a hot-weather storm came on. The rain-water fell down from the sky to 
extinguish the pyre. He thinks that the text simply puts the account of extin- 
guishing the fire in a poetical fashion. The funeral pyre having been placed in 
a hollow, the water which collected there was the water which for the extin- 
guishing of the fire arises from the storehouse of waters (beneath the earth) 
(Fleet, p. 881, n. 1). 

So read. See DOP s.v. udaka-sala-. [LSC] 
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pyre of the Blessed One was great. A circular jet of water as broad as 
the head of a plough, like a diadem of crystal, burst up! breaking 
through the ground all round and caught the funeral pyre. 

With perfumed waters: with all kinds of perfumed water brought 
in full golden and silver jars. 

They extinguished: Having sprinkled it with rakes with eight 
teeth? made of gold or silver, they extinguished the pyre of sandal- 
wood.‘ Even though flame sprang up from among the branches and 
leaves of the sala trees which stood around the burning pyre, not a leaf 
or a branch was burnt. Even ants and spiders and other living beings 
went around among the flames. The authority for this is sermons® about 
things like the streams of water falling from the sky, the streams of 
water coming out from sala trees, streams of water bursting up from the 
earth. Thus the royal Mallas extinguished the pyre and cleaned the 
council hall with four kinds of perfume,’ and scattered a cluster of 
flowers with puffed rice as the fifth thing.® They tied an awning above 


Read uggantva with B, C for gantva. 

2Deities extinguish the fire by raining in Fa (207a13). Brahmins and house- 
holders put out the fire with perfumed milk in Po (174b15). The fire burns the 
pyre to ashes until night falls in Un (190a17). While the Mallas are seeking for 
water the tree-deities extinguish it by their power in Yo (29428). While the 
Mallas try to put out the fire with milk, the four trees spring up at the cre- 
mating place, and from them comes out milk, which extinguishes the fire, in 
Mu (401b23). When the body is consumed, the Mallas put out the fire with 
milk in Ti (Rockhill, p. 145). 

3N® II 319,3 reads addhadandakehi for attha-dantakehi. Addhadandaka is a 
birch rod; in order to produce more effective blows, a stick of four hands is - 
split in two (Ps II 58). 

4“The Mallas extinguished the pyre with scented water and by disturbing it with 
spikes with ivory handles” (CT, p. 35, n. 33)- 

SNE II 3196 reads jald uggacchanti for jale uggacchante. 

®Thiip 173,18 reads dhammata for dhamma-katha. Extraordinary miracles take 
place around the parinibbana of the Buddha. These miracles provide grounds 
for explaining the Buddha’s power (Sy-pt II 243). 

7For a discussion of the four, see MQ I lif. 

8The five are given at CT, p. 35, n. 35. 
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and decorated it with golden stars and [605] hung up perfumed garlands 
and chains of jewels here and there. From the council hall to the royal 
hall for decorating the head which was known as Makutabandhana, they 
spread mats of sacking on both sides and had an awning tied above, 
decorated with golden stars. There too they hung up perfumed garlands 
and chains of jewels and raised five-coloured flags with golden staffs, 
and all round put up flags and banners. They put banana plants! and 
golden? jars on the roads,> which had been sprinkled and swept, and 
kindled torches. They placed a golden casket with the relics in it on the 
back of a decorated elephant, and worshipped it with perfumes and 
garlands. While holding virtuous festivities,4 they conducted it into the 
city, and placed it on a palanquin made of antelope skin, and held up a 
white parasol over it.® 

Then the Mallas of Kusinara kept the Blessed One’s bones in 
their council hall for seven days, after making a lattice frame of 
spears: All is to be understood. In the text, having made a lattice 
frame of spears: having made people holding spears stand surrounding 
it. 

A rampart of bows: they first made elephants surround it frontal 
globe to frontal globe; then made horses surround it neck to neck ; then 
chariots, axle-pin to axle-pin; then warriors, arm in arm. At their cir- 
cumference, they made bows surround it, joined tip to tip. Thus they 


'A banana plant is used as an ornament at festivals (Ja 1 11, VI 590, 592; Vv-a 
31). 

2Thiip 173,29 reads punnaghate for suvanna-ghate. A full pitcher is used for 
feeding monks on festive days (PED, p. 465). 

3Thiip 173,28 adds vithisu. 

4This (sddhu-kilika) refers to singing and dancing before it as it progresses 
(RFG). RFG suggests one should translate it “festivities for a virtuous one”. 
This produces the greatest merit (Sv-pt II 244.2). 

5Throughout Asia from earliest times the parasol has been the emblem of king- 
ship (Snodgrass, p. 325). 

®For the procession of the elephant carrying the relics of the Buddha, see Sp I 
85. 
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organised a guard by making an area a league across like a dense net- 
work of armour. Referring to it, it is said, They had it encircled with a 
rampart of bows. 

However why did they do so? For the past two weeks they had 
been arranging places for the Order of monks to stand and sit, and 
preparing food solid and soft; so they had not found an opportunity for 
virtuous festivities. Then they thought, “This week we will engage in 
virtuous festivities. It would be possible for someone who knows that 
we are distracted to come to steal the relics. Therefore we will amuse 
ourselves after having put a guard on them.” So they did thus. 


6.5. Commentary on the Distribution of the Relics 

24. The king heard :! How did he hear ?? First of all, his ministers, 
they say, heard about it and thought, “The Teacher has attained 
parinibbana. It is not possible to bring him back again. There is no one 


! When the Buddha attained parinibbana, Ajatasattu was in the eighth year of his 
reign (Sp I 72, Mhv II 32). Ajatasattu helped Devadatta, who attempted to kill 
the Buddha (Ja I 51of.). Later he was filled with remorse for his past misdeeds, 
as he confessed himself at the end of the Buddha’s discourse (DN I 85). 
Thereafter the king became a loyal adherent of the Buddha, showing great 
respect to the three gems (Sv I 238). When the first council was held, he gave 
loyal patronage (Sp I rof., Sv 1 8f.). 

2Mu (399b15) gives a more exaggerated account of Ajatasattu’s grief at the 
Buddha’s parinibbana. Through the earthquake Kassapa at the Bamboo Grove 
in Rajagaha realises the Buddha’s parinibbana. Being afraid of Ajatasattu’s 
vomiting blood and dying at the news of the Buddha’s parinibbana, he asks 
Vassakara to do the following in order to prevent danger to the king: (1) draw 
the life of the Buddha from his descent to his parinibbana on the walls in the 
park, (2) put beside the hall seven vessels filled with refreshing water and an 
eighth filled with perfumed water, (3) bring the king to the hall for him to see 
the pictures up to the drawing of the parinibbana, (4) when he, seeing the pic- 
ture, loses consciousness, carry him to the first vessel filled with refreshing 
water, and so successively to the seventh, (5) sprinkle him with the perfumed 
water, at which he will regain consciousness. The Tibetan version runs the 
same story with two differences: fresh butter for the refreshing water ; pieces 
of sandalwood for the perfumed water (Rockhill, p. 142). 
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like our king for unenlightened faith.! If he hears of it in this way, his 
heart will be broken. We must protect the king.” They brought three 
golden vats and filled them with four sweet drinks and took them to the 
king and said, [606] “O king, we have had a bad dream. In order to 
counteract it, you had better dress yourself in a pair of finest garments 
and lie down in a vat of four sweet drinks so that only your nostrils are 
visible.” Having heard the words of his ministers, who were acting for 
his good, the king agreed and did as advised, saying, “Let it be so, my 
dears.” Then one minister took off his ornaments and dishevelled his 
hair, turned to face the direction in which the Teacher attained pari- 
nibbana, put his palms together, and said, ““O king, no one can escape 
death ; the increaser of our lives, a shrine (cetiyatthana),’ the field of 
merit, the seat of anointment (abhiseka-pithika),* the Blessed One, the 
Teacher has attained parinibbana at Kusinara.” 

Upon hearing this, the king became unconscious and released his 
heat in a vat of four sweet drinks.> They set the king upright and made 
him lie down in the second vat. He regained consciousness and asked, 
“My dears, what are you saying?” “Great King, the Teacher has 


| Ajatasattu was so full of love and respect for the Buddha. For example, when 
he heard that a man had spoken rather impolitely to the Buddha, he at once 
flew into a rage (AN II 182). 

2Sy-pt Il 244.6 reads dukiiladupattam for dukiila-pattam. Dressing oneself by 
arranging two cloths into one is to prevent the cloths from dropping because of 
sorrow (Sy-pt II 244). Dupatta is a cloak consisting of two cloths joined 
together (PED). 

3At Mvu II 294, 349, 359; Il, 273, 279, 296 the Buddha is referred to as 
sarvalokasya cetiya, lokasya cetiya, lokacetiya and cetiyam narandm. These 
references show that there was a tradition in which the Buddha himself was 
conceived of as a cetiya. 

4A seat on which the ceremony of consecrating a king takes place is the best of 
all auspicious things. So the Buddha is compared to a seat of consecration 
(Sv-pt Il 244). “The coronation or abhiseka of kings, which was originally a 
secular business of the state, later assumed the garb of a religious ceremony.” 
(Rahula, p. 71) See the anointing of Buddha-images at Rahula, p. 283. 

SThiip 175,8 reads catu-madhura-doni for catu-madhura-doniya. And also 
below. 
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attained parinibbana.” The king again fainted and released his heat in a 
vat of four sweet drinks. They set the king upright and made him lie 
down in the third vat. He again regained consciousness and asked, “My 
dears, what are you saying?” “Great King, the Teacher has attained 
parinibbana.” The king again became unconscious. Then they set him 
upright and bathed him and sprinkled his head with jars of water. The 
king regained consciousness and got up from where he was sitting and 
let down his jewel-coloured hair treated with perfume over his back, 
which was like a slab of gold, and with his well-rounded fingers, which 
were the colour of coral sprouts, he held his breast, which was the 
colour of a golden bimba,! as if to sew it up. Weeping bitterly, looking 
like a madman, he entered on the road. 

Surrounded by adorned dancers, he left the city and came to 
Jivaka’s mango grove” and looked at the place where the Blessed One 
used to sit teaching dhamma.> He lamented again and again, saying, 
“Did not the Blessed One, the omniscient one, sit here to teach me 
dhamma? You have got rid of the arrow of sorrow. You have taken out 
my arrow of sorrow.* I took refuge in you. But now you, the Blessed 
One, give me no answer.” Beginning by saying, “Did I not use to hear 
on former occasions that at such a time you, the Blessed One, 
surrounded by a great company of monks, were travelling over the sur- 
face of Jambudipa.> But now I hear inappropriate and unsuitable news 


"A species of Amaranth (PED). 

2Jivaka was a celebrated physician. He was appointed physician to the king 
Bimbisara and his son Ajatasattu and to the Community with the Buddha at its 
head. In the texts (e.g. Vin 1 278, Ja V 333) he is found curing the Buddha of 
illness. He was declared chief among lay followers loved by the people (AN I 
26). He, finding Veluvana too far away, built a monastery in his own 
Ambavana in Rajagaha, which he gave to the Buddha (Sv I 133, Ps II 590). 

3Once when Ajatasattu visited the Buddha at Jivakambavana, the 
Samafifiaphala-sutta was preached (DN I 47/f.). 

4Since he killed his father, he could not sleep on account of terrifying dreams, 
particularly after he had heard of Devadatta’s dire fate (Ja I 508). After he had 
visited the Buddha, he could sleep (Sv I 238). 


5This might refer to the Buddha’s last journey, which started from Rajagaha 
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of you”, he recalled the quality of the Blessed One with sixty {607] 
verses and thought, “It is useless for me to lament. I will have the relics 
of Him of ten powers brought.” Thus he heard [the news], and when he 
had heard it, at the end of the sequence of events starting with his losing 
consciousness he sent a messenger.! Referring to that, it says: Then the 
king and so on. 

In the text, he sent a messenger: He sent a messenger and a letter 
as well. But having sent them, thinking, “If they give them, it is all 
right; but if they do not, I will take them by force”, he arrayed the four- 
fold army and himself set out with it. As Ajatasattu did, so the Licchavis 
and the others too, sent a messenger and set out with a fourfold army. 
The inhabitants of Pava lived in the city three leagues from Kusinara, 
closer than any of the others. The Blessed One too when he entered 
Pava went to Kusinara. However, these kings of Pava have great 
retinues, so in assembling their retinues they lagged behind. 

25. They told this to the assembled crowds: To all those inhabi- 
tants of the seven cities who came and surrounded the city of Kusinara, 
saying, “Give us the relics, or fight”, they said, “the Blessed One ... in 
our village domain”. They are supposed to have said, “We did not send 
a message to the Teacher; we did not go and bring him. But the Teacher 
himself came of his own accord? and sent a message to summon us, 
Surely you do not give us a jewel which turns up in your village 
territory. There is no jewel like the Buddha jewel in the world with its 
gods. We have obtained this best jewel; we shall not give it away. You 
are not the only ones to have sucked milk from your mother’s breast; 
we too have. You are not the only men; we are men too. Let it be.” So 


where the king was ruling. 

'When the troops were ready, Ajatasattu mounted his elephant but the recollec- 
tion of the Buddha made him lose consciousness and fall to the ground. He 
tried again in vain. So, realising he could not go, he ordered Vassakara to bring 
a portion of the relics (Mu 401¢24; Rockhill, p. 146). 

2Thiip 176 reads sayam for assame. 

3“You alone are men, but we are not” (Thiip 176,18). It means, “You wrongly 
think you alone are men.” 
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they exchanged arrogant messages and roared proud roars at each other. 
But if there had been a war, Kusinara would have won.! Why? Because 
the deities who had come to protect the relics were on their side. All that 
has been transmitted in the text is: the Blessed One has attained 
parinibbana in our village territory. We will not give away any 
portion of the relics of the Blessed One. 

When they had thus spoken, Dona? the brahmin: Having 
listened to their quarrel, Dona the brahmin thought, “These kings are 
having a quarrel where the Blessed One attained parinibbana. This is 
unseemly. Let me stop this dispute. I will settle it”, so he came and 
spoke to the assembled crowds. What did he say? Standing on an 
elevated [608] spot, he recited the so-called Donagajjita (“Dona’s 
Roar”),? which was two preaching sections (bh@navara)* long. Then 
while the first section was going on, they did not take in even one word. 
At the end of the second section, they said to each other: “Friend, this 
sounds like the teacher”, and all fell silent. In the land of Jambudipa, 
they say, there was hardly a person born into a good family who was not 
his pupil. Then, on realising that they had fallen silent on hearing his 


1 According to Fa (207b18), Dona tells the Mallas, “Even though you are brave 
and decisive, if those kings of the eight countries are harmoniously allied, the 
number and the power of the allied army is greater. If the battle takes place, 
surely both sides are wounded.” Buddhaghosa thus seems to be unique in this 
opinion (RFG). 

2a (207b16) describes him as a brahmin in Kusinara who has faith in the three 
gems, But Mu (402b1) treats him as a non-Buddhist. In Po (175at10), Indra, 
seeing the eight kings quarreling over the relics, changes himself into a 
brahmin. In Un (190b3) and Yo (29b18) the brahmin was sent by Ajatasattu. 
According to Ti (Rockhill, p. 146), he came with the troops. He was a teacher 
with a large following. 

3 At the end of the Buddha’s discourse, Dona became a non-returner and com- 
posed a poem of twelve thousand words in praise of the Buddha. This poem 
became known as the Donagajjita (AN II 37/., Mp II 77). 

4A bhdnavara consists of 8,000 syllables (akkhara) corresponding to 250 gatha. 
Each gatha contains 32 syllables, because it consists of 4 pddas of 8 syllables 
(Hiniiber 1995a, p. 131). 
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words, he again said, “Sirs, you should listen”, and recited a pair of 
verses. 

In them, our Buddha taught forbearance: Even before he 
attained Buddhahood, he, fulfilling the perfections, did not feel angry 
with others, but practised forbearance at the time when he was the 
ascetic Khantivadi,! at the time when he was the prince Dhammapila,? 
at the time when he was the elephant Chaddanta,} at the time when he 
was the Naga king Bhiridatta,* at the time when he was the Naga king 
Campeyya,> at the time when he was the Naga king Sankhapila,® at the 
time when he was Mahakapi [the great monkey],” and in many other 
births. He praised forbearance alone. But why go on? In this life, after 
attaining the character of being a Buddha,’ in all circumstances 
favourable or unfavourable, the Buddha taught forbearance. For such a 
person, 


It is not right at all that conflict should come 
Over sharing out the relics of the best of men. 


'Ja IN 30ff. 
23a Ol 177ff. 
3Ja V 36ff. 
4Ja VI 157ff. 


SJalv asaff. 

®Ja V 161ff. 

7There are two Mahakapi Jatakas (nos. 407 and 516). The first is about the 
monkey who was the bodhisatta saving his relations and being betrayed by a 
monk (who was Devadatta). This was told concerning good works towards 
one’s relations (Ja II 369~75).The second is about a monkey showing a way 
out to a hunter whom he had saved, but who, wishing to eat him, struck his 
head with a stone. He showed no resentment. This was related with reference 
to an attempt to kill the Buddha (Ja V 67-74). I am not sure which story is 
referred to here. 

8The term tadi-lakkhana, like the word “Tathagata”, refers to the Buddha as at 
DN II 157 (PED). 
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It is not right at all (Na hi sddhu ’yan): this [conflict] is not right 
(Na hi sddhu ayam).' In the matter of dividing the relics means on 
account of dividing the relics, because of apportioning the relics. There 
should be conflict: it is meant that there should not be armed conflict. 
Sirs, all of you should be united: Sirs, let all of you be united. You 
should not be divided. Be harmonious: be harmonious physically in a 
single assembly, and vocally in a single agreement. Be pleased: be 
pleased in your hearts with each other. Let us make eight portions: let 
us divide the relics of the Blessed One into the eight portions. Of one 
who has vision : of the Buddha who has vision with five eyes. Not only 
all of you, but also most people have faith. He conciliated them by 
showing many reasons why there was no one among them who was not 
worthy of obtaining them. Having agreed to the assembled crowds: 
then having agreed to those assembled communities and groups. [609] 
Having made an equal and fair division of the relics of the Blessed 
One into eight parts: here is the process. 

Dona, they say, agreed to them, and opened the golden urn. The 
kings came to see the gold-coloured relics in that urn,” and lamented: 
“O Blessed One, omniscient one, in the past we saw your gold-coloured 
body adorned with the thirty-two marks of a Great Man, shining with 
the six-coloured rays of a Buddha. But now only the gold-coloured 
relics remain.? This is not right for you, Blessed One.” The brahmin, 
aware that at that moment they were distracted, took the right eye-tooth 
and placed it in his turban. Then later on he made an equal and fair 
division into eight. All of the relics amounted to sixteen ordinary ndli 


1Buddhaghosa takes ayam to mean “this”, agreeing with sampahdso, with eli- 
sion of initial 2. However, it is the conjunction; yam here means “that” (RFG). 

2Read doniyam yeva thita with N®, p. 324 for donim yeva tava. 

3 According to the Dhatuvamsa (18f.), Dona hides a second eye-tooth between 
his toes, and a third inside his clothing. The second is subsequently stolen by 
the Naga king Jayasena, who enshrines it in his realm, and the third is taken by 
a resident of Gandhara, who enshrines it there. 

4Buddhaghosa earlier describes Dona as a virtuous teacher but now describes 
him as a thief. 
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measures. The citizens of each city got two n@li measures. While the 
brahmin was apportioning the relics, Sakka, the lord of the gods, 
reflected, “Who has got the right eye-tooth of the Blessed One, which 
has been the condition! for his preaching the four truths? so as to 
remove the doubts? of the world with its gods?” Having seen that the 
brahmin had got it, he thought, “The brahmin will not be able to give 
suitable reverence to the tooth. I will take it.”* He extracted it from the 
inside of the turban, and placed it in a golden casket, and took it to the 
world of the gods, and established it in the shrine of Cilamani.> 

After dividing the relics, even though the brahmin did not see the 
tooth, he could not even ask: “Who took the tooth from me?” because 
he himself had stolen it. He could not even say, “Give me too a por- 
tion”, because he was envisaging people finding fault with him saying, 
“Surely it is you who have apportioned the relics. Did you not realise to 


'Read paccayabhata with N® Il 324.7 for paccayabhataya. 

?The ultimate motivation behind the practice of relic veneration is the realisa- 
tion of the Buddha’s teaching and the cessation of suffering. See a discussion 
at Trainor, p. 175. 

3The accounts of the marvels associated with the relics show that authentic 
relics possess an objective power to produce confidence in the minds of those 
who encounter them, in the same way that the Buddha inspired confidence in 
those whom he encountered during his lifetime. See a discussion on relics and 
conquest of doubt at Trainor, pp. 241-60. 

4Trainor (pp. 156-85) observes that the theme of relics demanding proper ven- 
eration occurs repeatedly in the Buddhist relic theft accounts. To Dona who is 
in misery for his lost relics, Sakka preaches : “A man who destroys the benefit 
of another by extreme greed is wicked” (CT, P. 20). Dona’s action is explicitly 
condemned for his greedy and selfish motivation. 

5The Ciilimani cetiya is a cetiya one league high in Tavatimsa. It was raised by 
Sakka over the hair cut off by the Buddha when he put on an ascetic’s robe on 
the banks of the Anoma (Ja I 65). After the Buddha’s parinibbana, Sakka 
added the right collar bone to the hair (Bv-a 235, Mhv XVII 20). On the 
request of the novice Sumana, who was sent by the elder Mahinda, Sakka 
handed the right collar bone over to Sumana, but he kept the right eye-tooth. 
The right collar bone was finally enshrined at Thiparama (Sp I 84ff., Mhv 
XVII 13ff,). 
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begin with that you wanted some?” Then thinking, “This is the golden 
urn! which contained the relics, by which the relics of the Tathagata 
have been measured. I will make a monument for that”, he said, “Sirs, 
give me this urn.” 

26. The Moriyas of Pipphalivana? also, as did Ajatasattu and so 
forth, sent a messenger and set out ready to fight. 


6.6. Commentary on the Worshipping of the Stipas Enshrining the 
Relics 

He made a monument and a festival for the relics of the Blessed 
One at Rajagaha. How did he make them? The distance between 
Kusinara and Rajagaha is twenty-five leagues. He had [610] a road eight 
usabha} measures wide, with a level surface, made between them. As 
the kings of the Mallas paid homage between the council hall and 
Makutabandhana, so did they all along the twenty-five league road. 

To dispel people’s regrets, he had bazaars opened everywhere and 
encircled the golden urn in which he had put the relics with a lattice 
work of spears, and assembled the people from five hundred leagues 
round in his kingdom. They took the relics and left Kusinara, singing 
and dancing for the relics.4 Wherever they found beautiful flowers, 
there they made an offering after putting down the relics in the midst of 
spears. When the flowers were exhausted, they departed. When the final 
station for those who were under the yoke of the carriage had been 
reached, they engaged in virtuous festivities for seven days. 


lFor kumbham, B reads tumbo and C reads tumbho, which Childers glosses as a 
sort of water vessel with a spout (DPL s.v. tumbho). 

2The Moriyas were originally Sakyan princes of Kapilavatthu, who escaped to 
the Himalaya area to save themselves from the attacks of Vidiidabha, and 
established a city there. So Asoka was a kinsman of the Buddha; for 
Candragupta was the son of the chief queen of the Moriya king (DPPN II 673). 

3See the table of linear measurements at UC p .692, n. 491. 

4N€ II 325,12 reads sadhukilitam for dhatu-kilikam. 
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Thus while they were coming along with the relics, seven years and 
seven months and seven days were spent.! Eighty-six thousand people 
with wrong views contaminated their minds and were reborn in hell by 
complaining, “Since the parinibbana of the ascetic Gotama, we have 
been forcibly oppressed by the virtuous festivities. All our work is 
spoilt.”? Those whose defilements were destroyed reflected, “A great 
crowd contaminated their minds and are being reborn in hell.” 
Thinking, “We will go and see Sakka, the king of gods, and devise a 
means to bring the relics”, they went to him and told him the matter: 
“Great King, devise a means to bring the relics.” 

Sakka replied, “Sirs, no ordinary unenlightened people are as 
faithful as Ajatasattu. He will not listen to my words. However, I will 
show him something as frightening as Mara can. I will make him hear a 
big noise. I will make people inform him that he is being seized in the 
grasp of a Yakkha. You should say, ‘Great King, non-human beings are 
angry. You should have the relics brought.’ Then he will have them 
brought.” Then Sakka did all that. The elders also came to the king and 
said, “Great King, non-human beings are angry. You should have the 
relics brought.” The king replied, “I will not until my mind is satisfied ; 
when it is content, you bring them.” On the seventh day they brought 
the relics. So taking the relics which had been brought, he made a 
monument (stépa) and a festival at Rajagaha. The others also [611] 
took them out in a manner befitting their own power and made a mon- 
ument and a festival in their own places. 


| Ajatasattu took his share of the relics and, recollecting the Buddha’s virtues, 
inaugurated a great ceremony in his honour lasting seven years, seven months, 
and seven days (Pv-a 212) 

2.As many as eighty-six thousand men became corrupt through having no faith 
and being of wrong view, and were reborn amongst petas. Mahakassapa, out 
of pity for beings, worked his psychic powers in such a way that people could 
see both petas born through showing contempt for the relics, and deities born 
in heavens as a result of paying honour to the relics (Pv-a 212). 
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This was how it used to be: This was how the division of the 
relics and building of the ten monuments! used to be in Jambudipa; so 
they said later at the communal recital.2 Thus when the monuments 
were built, Mahakassapa Thera saw the danger to the relics and came up 
to Ajatasattu and said,> “Great king, it is proper to make a single deposit 
of the relics.” “Good, sir, let it be my work to deposit them. But how am 
I to have them brought?” “It is not your duty, Great King, to have the 
relics brought, but our duty.” “Good, sir, you bring them. I will deposit 
them.” The elder took all of them except only for enough relics for the 
various royal families to worship. The Nagas, however, took over the 
relics at Ramagama.* Thinking, “There is no more danger to them. In 
the future they will be deposited in the Mahacetiya in the Mahavihara in 
Lankadipa”,> he did not take them out. After taking the relics from the 
other seven cities,® he stood on a spot south-east of Rajagaha’ and made 


1%n Fa (207¢5), Mallas obtain a share of the relics and gather the charcoal and 
the ashes and make a stépa for them. Po (175cI5) and Un (190c4) add a stiipa 
for the charcoal. Yo (30a13) adds the eleventh stapa for the hair. Mu, Ti and 
Sk have the same list as the Pali version. 

2This statement here refers to both the second and the third council (Sv-pt II 
245,19). Against Buddhaghosa, Fleet understands that “the sentence is, in real- 
ity, the natural, artistic complement of the opening words of the Sutta; Evam 
me sutam; ‘thus have I heard!” But I think Fleet’s assumption may be wrong 
since this kind of device for ending a sutta is never found in other Pali suttas. 

3It was twenty years after the Buddha’s parinibbana that Kassapa went to 
Ajatasattu and told him about securing the preservation of the relics (Bigandet 
Il 97). Bigandet’s interpretation is that Kassapa’s conduct in securing the relics 
reveals that “there existed from the earliest days of Buddhism a great 
antipathy, in a fraction of the community, against keeping and venerating 
Buddha’s remains” (II 96, n. 5). 

4Ramagama was a Koliyan village on the banks of the Ganges (DPPN s.v.). The 
stipa at that village was later destroyed by floods and was washed into the sea, 
where the nagas received it and built the stupa (Mhv XXX1 18/f,). 

5When the king Dutthagamant built the Mahathiipa and asked for relics to be 
enshrined therein, Mahinda sent Sonuttara to the Naga-world to obtain these 
relics (Mhv XXXI 18ff.). 

SIt is not Kassapa but Asoka who opened the seven stijpas at Divy; Fa Hsien 
(ch xxiii). Dip and Sp do not mention breaking open the stipas. Rhys Davids 
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a resolution: “Let any rocks which are in this place disappear. Let the 
soil be clean. Let water not spring up.” The king had the spot dug and 
had bricks made of the soil which was dug out from there, and had 
monuments built for the eighty great disciples. 

If people asked, “What is the king having made here?”, they 
replied, “Monuments for the eighty great disciples.” No one knew about 
the depositing of the relics. When the site had been dug to a depth of 
eighty cubits, he had a layer of iron spread underneath, and upon it had 
a house made of copper the size of the Cetiyaghara! at the Thiparama 
built, and had eight boxes and eight stipas made of yellow sandalwood 
and so forth. Then they enshrined the relics of the Blessed One in a box 
made of yellow sandalwood and then enshrined the box made of yellow 
sandalwood in another such box, and that in another; thus they put the 
eight boxes made of yellow sandalwood together in one. In the same 
way they enshrined the eight boxes in eight stipas made of yellow 
sandalwood ; and then they enshrined the eight stupas made of yellow 
sandalwood in eight boxes made of red sandalwood; the eight boxes 
made of red sandalwood in eight stapas made of red sandalwood; the 
eight stipas made of red sandalwood in eight [612] boxes made of 
ivory; the eight boxes made of ivory in eight st@pas made of ivory; the 
eight stupas made of ivory in eight boxes made of all sorts of jewels ; 
the eight boxes made of all sorts of jewels in eight golden boxes; the 


argues that the story of the breaking open of the stiipas was merely invented 
long after Asoka’s day. He suggests that a possible origin of the whole of the 
legend is derived from the traditional number, 84,000 units of Dhamma. See 
his detailed discussion at 1901, pp. 397-410. 

7 After the Buddha's parinibbana, Rajagaha, the capital city of Magadha, was 
chosen by the monks with Mahakassapa at their head as the place of the coun- 
cil. King Ajatasattu gave his full support (Vin II 285, Sp 7, Sv 1 8f.). 

l*Round the cetiya was a structure called Cetiya-ghara or cetiya-house. This 
edifice seems to have been a shelter built over the monument on stone pillars 
with a roof covering it. Sometimes it had doors, and beautiful carpets were 
spread inside. It was thus more or less like a house enclosing the cetiya, with 
altars for offering flowers within. The cetiya-ghara was found only over small 


dagabas like the Thiparama.” (Rahula, p. 119) 
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eight golden boxes in eight golden stipas; the eight golden stapas in 
eight silver boxes; the eight silver boxes in eight silver stipas; the 
eight silver stipas in eight boxes made of gems (mani);! the eight boxes 
made of gems into eight st@pas made of gems; the eight stiépas made of 
gems into eight boxes made of rubies ; the eight boxes made of rubies 
into eight stapas made of rubies; the eight st#pas made of rubies in 
eight boxes made of cat’s-eyes; the eight boxes made of cat’s-eyes in 
eight sti#pas made of cat’s-eyes; the eight st#pas made of cat’s-eyes in 
eight boxes made of crystal; the eight boxes made of crystal in eight 
stiipas made of crystal. The outermost cetiya of crystal was the size of 
the cetiya in Thiparama. Above it he had a house made of all sorts of 
jewels built. And above it he had a golden house built; above it he had a 
silver house built; above it he had a copper house built. There he had 
the dust of all sorts of jewels scattered, and had thousands of water and 
jand flowers scattered. He had the following made of [sculpted in] gold: 
the five hundred and fifty Jataka stories, the eighty great elders, the 
great king Suddhodana, Mahamayadevi, the seven things born at the 
same time as the Buddha.” He had five hundred full gold vessels and 
five hundred full silver vessels placed there. He had five hundred gold 
flags raised. He had five hundred gold lamps and five hundred silver 
lamps made, had them filled with perfumed oil, and had wicks of fine 
cloth placed in them. 

Making the resolution, “Let the garlands not wither; let the per- 
fumes not perish; let the lamps not go out”, the Venerable Mahakassapa 
had gold plates inscribed as follows: “In the future, a young nobleman 
called Piyadasa? will raise the parasol and become a righteous king 


!There is no known difference between mani and ratana, but the subcommen- 
tary says that mani excludes three things: rubies, cat’s-eyes and crystal (Sy-pt 
I 246,5). 

20n the day of the Buddha’s birth, seven other beings also came into being. 
These are called the sahajatas (“of simultaneous birth”): Rahula’s mother, 
Channa the driver, Kaludayi the minister, the lordly elephant of high breed, the 
royal horse Kanthaka, the great bodhi tree and the four treasure urns (Ja 1 54). 

3Asoka is commonly called Piyadassi; Piyadasa does not occur elsewhere 
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(Dhammaraja) called Asoka. He will have these relics distributed far 
and wide.” The king worshipped them with all sorts of ornaments, 
closed the doors starting from the first, and left. When he had closed the 
copper door, he tied keys and a seal ring! to a rope pulley. At the same 
place he put a great heap of gems, and an inscription saying, “In the 
future let poor kings [613] take a gem here to worship the relics.” 

Sakka, the king of deities, summoned Vissakamma and despatched 
him, saying, “My dear, Ajatasattu has made a deposit of the relics. You 
should arrange for their protection.” He came and constructed a revolv- 
ing wheel (valasarighatayanta).? He set up wooden figures holding 
swords looking like crystal inside the stapa, and constructed the 
machine to revolve as fast as the wind; he fastened it with just one bolt, 
and encircled it all round with stones in the form of a brick house, and 
closed it above with one bolt, and threw soil upon it, and made the 
ground level, and had a stipa made of rocks built upon it. 

After the depositing of the relics was thus finished, the elder lived 
as long as his lifespan, and attained parinibbana. The king also passed 
away according to his deeds. And those people who had been involved 
died. Later on, a young nobleman called Piyadasa raised the royal para- 
sol and became a righteous king called Asoka.3 He took those relics and 
distributed them in Jambudipa. 

How? Through the novice Nigrodha,* he acquired faith in the 


(RFG). 

'A seal ring as a sign of authority is given by a king to a keeper of city gates, 
and withdrawn when the gates are closed at night (PED s.v. muddika). 

21 follow Malalasekera (DPPN II 907). Sv-pt II 246,16 suggests “a machine with 
terrifying figures”. 

3His accession was 218 years after the Buddha’s parinibbana, and his corona- 
tion was four years later (Mhv V 21, 22). 

4He was the son of Sumana, the eldest of Bindusara’s children. When Asoka 
killed Sumana, his wife, who was pregnant, fled to a village where she gave 
birth to a baby with the help of the guardian deity of a nigrodha tree. Asoka’s 
invitation of Nigrodha to his palace ultimately resulted in the conversion of the 
former to faith in the Buddha (Mhv 37-72, Sp I 45ff.). Asoka paid great 
honour to Nigrodha throughout his life by sending gifts of robes, perfumes, 
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teaching and had eighty-four thousand monasteries built, and then asked 
the Order of monks: “Sir, I have had eighty-four thousand monasteries 
built.! Where can I get relics from?” “Great king, we hear that there is a 
deposit of relics, but we do not know its whereabouts.” The king had the 
stiipa in Rajagaha broken open, but he did not see any relics, so he had 
it restored. He then went to Vesali with the four assemblies, namely 
monks, nuns, male followers, female followers. Not having obtained 
them there either, he went to Kapilavatthu. Not having obtained them 
there either, he went to Ramagama. Nagas in Ramagama did not allow 
them to break open the stipa. A spade falling on the std@pa was broken 
to pieces. Not having obtained them there either, he went to Allakappa, 
Vethadipa, Pavaka, Kusinara. He broke open all the stipas, but he could 
not obtain relics, so he restored them and returned to Rajagaha. There he 
had the four assemblies convened, and asked, “Is there anyone who has 
heard of the depositing of relics in a particular place?” Among them 
there was an elder who was one hundred and twenty years old. He said, 
“J do not know in what place the relics have been enshrined, but my 
father, a Mahathera, made me carry a basket of garlands [644] when I 
was seven years old, and said, ‘Come, novice, there is a stiijpa made of 
rocks in that thicket over there. Let us go there.’ He went and wor- 
shipped and said, ‘Novice, it is worth remembering this place.’ Great 
king, this is all I know.” Exclaiming, “That is the place”, the king had 
the thicket cut down and had the stapa made of rocks and the soil 
removed, and saw a stucco floor below; then he had the stucco and the 
bricks dug out, and descended in due course to the inner chamber, and 
saw the dust of seven jewels, and wooden figures with swords in their 
hands revolving. Even though he had yakkha servants summoned and 
an offering made to them, he saw neither end nor top. He paid homage 
to the deities, saying, “If I get the relics, I am going to enshrine and 


garlands and so forth (Ps II 931). 


1Tt took three years to have 84,000 monasteries built (Sp 48). There is no 
mention of Asoka’s building the stijpas at Sp 48. 
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worship them in eighty-four thousand monasteries. Let the deities not 
impede me.” 

While he was on tour, Sakka, king of the gods, saw him. He 
addressed Vissakamma: “My dear, Asoka, a righteous king, has 
descended into the chamber with the intention of removing the relics, 
You should go and remove the wooden figures.” He went disguised as a 
village boy with his hair tied in five knots, and stood holding a bow in 
front of the king, and said, “Great king, may I remove them?” “Remove 
them, dear boy.” He took an arrow and shot exactly at the joint. It all 
fell apart. Then the king took hold of the key and the seal ring tied to the 
rope, and saw the heap of gems. Seeing the inscription: “In the future 
let poor kings take a gem here to worship the relics”, he got angry, 
saying, “It is not proper to call a king like me a poor king!” He beat on 
the door again and again, opened it and entered the chamber. The lamps 
placed there two hundred and eighteen years ago were still burning just 
the same; the blue lotus flowers looked as if they had been brought and 
put there at that moment; the carpet of flowers appeared as if it had 
been strewn at that moment; the perfumes appeared to have been 
crushed and installed at that moment. The king took the golden slab and 
read out, “In the future, a young nobleman called Piyadasa will raise the 
parasol and become a righteous king (Dhammardja) called Asoka. He 
will have these relics distributed far and wide.” Exclaiming, “I have 
been foreseen by the Venerable Mahakassapa”, he bent his left arm and 
struck it with his right hand. Except only for some relics for worship in 
that place, [615] he took all the other relics, and closed the relic 
chamber exactly as it had been closed before, and arranged everything 
as it had been, and had the shrine made of rocks set up, and had the 
relics deposited in the eighty-four thousand monasteries. 

Having saluted the great elders,' he asked, “Sir, am I an heir to the 


'The community of monks entrusted the responsibility of answering to the elder 
Moggaliputta Tissa. He, perceiving that Mahinda’s joining the Community 
would be great progress for the dispensation, replied so as to encourage the 
King to make his son enter the Order (Sp I 50). 
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teaching of the Buddha?” “Great king, who are you an heir to ? You are 
an outsider to the teaching.” “Sir, I have spent ninety-six crores and had 
the eighty-four thousand monasteries built. If I am not an heir, who is an 
heir ?” “Great king, you are just called one who offers requisites; but if 
one has one’s sons and daughters go forth, one is called an heir to the 
teaching.”! He made his son and daughter go forth.” Then the elders told 
him: “Great king, now you are an heir to the teaching.” 

This was how it used to be: This was how in the past the relics 
were deposited and they used to be in Jambudipa. This statement too 
was inserted by those who held the third council.3 

28. Eight measures (dona) of the relics of one who has vision, 
and so forth: These verses, however, were uttered by the elders in 
Tambapanni.* 

The commentary on Chapter Six is concluded. 


1Cf. Dip VII 8-19, Mhv V 40-47. Sp I sof. records “Great king, one who, 
whether rich or poor, has his own begotten son enter the Community, O Great 
King, is called an heir to the teaching.” 

2%n his desire to be an heir to the religion, he asked his son Mahinda. The son 
gladly agreed to become a monk. At this time, the King’s daughter 
Sanghamitta, whose husband had joined the Order, agreed to join the Order 
(Sp 151). 

3This statement was originally established at the second council (Sv-pt II 247.2). 

4§k (450 51 23) contains these verses. It is noteworthy that the first verse lists 
the initial ten stipas, while these verses provide an update, specifying that 
seven of the eight portions remain in India and one has moved to Rimagama 
where Nagas worshipped, and adds the locations of the Buddha’s four eye- 
teeth, which are not mentioned in the first list. The new list interestingly shows 
that the relic cult extends to include not only human habitations, but the celes- 
tial realms above and the domains of the Nagas below. “These two relic lists 
bear witness to an expanding textual tradition that has recorded and thereby 
authenticated the dispersion of relics as new devotional centres have arisen 
claiming to possess relics of the Buddha” (Trainor, p. 162). 
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Chapter I 
516,6 for samannagate, etena read samannagate. Etena 
516,8 for samannagate, etena read samannagate. Etena 
517,1 for puna samvacchare read punasamvacchare 
517,3 remove ‘ before Ganena 
517,9 remove the comma after ti 
517,14 for n’ atthi; Bhagava read n’ atthi. Bhagava 
517,26 for ti, na jananti; cora read ti na jananti. Cora 
517.28 for hoti, abhinham read hoti. Abhinham 
517,32 for hotii; tena read hoti. Tena 
517,36 put a comma after atthi. 
518,: for nikkhepam read vikkhepam 
518,1 for nama; bheri-saddam read nama. Bheri-saddam 
518,2for va read va 
518,3 for ca read va 
518,4 for va read va 
518,8 put a comma after suta 
518,9 for ti; ekato read: ti. Ekato 
518,11 remove the comma after ti 
518,16 put a comma after pi 
518,17 for sangam, hanta read sanganhanta 
518,18 put a comma after pi 
518,20 put a comma after pi 
518,24 remove the comma after ti 
518,26 for nama; tesam read nama. Tesam 
518.30 for aganhatam read aganhantanam 
518,31 for parihayati; tato read parihdyati. Tato 
518,33 for paricariya-kkhama, poranam read paricariya-kkhama. Poranam 
518,35 remove the colon after yeva 
520,30 for ti: evam read ti. Evam 
521,5 for paccupatthita-citta santa no read paccupatthita-citta-santano 
§21,2 for vajika vajjam read vapikavajjam 
521,23 for uppadenti silavantinam read uppadenti. Silavantanam 
§21,26 for sukkha read sukka- 
522,17 remove the colon after yava 
522,26 for te hi attano read tehi? Attano 
522,33 for pakare read pakaro 
522,34 for thira read thira 
523,18 for vuttam : ‘Asaddahanto na read vuttam asaddahanto. ‘Na 
523,29 for gacchanti tatha read gacchanti. Tatha 
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523,30 for carapesi: read carapesi. 

523,31 for sura read sira 

523,36 for carapesum tam read carapesum. Tam 

524,18 for adini na jananti, papa-bhikkhii read adini na jananti. Papa-bhikkhi 

524,24 for karapenti ; papa-bhikkhu read karapenti. Papa-bhikkhu 

525,34 for jananti read jananti 

525,36 for ti, sace read ti. Sace 

526,4 for ime read imesu 

526,5 for ti; yadi read ti. Yadi 

526,6 for samucchindeyya; yatha- read samucchindeyya, yatha 

527,15 put a comma after appasanna 

527,19 for ti, tam read ti. Tam 

527,22 for va read pi 

§27,28 for agahita-dhamma read agahita-dhamma- 

530,1 for bahussuta; pariyatti ti read bahussuta. Pariyatti ti 

530,11 for attha-arambha-vatthu vasena read attha-arambha-vatthu-vasena 

530,17 put a comma after ganhanti 

530,33 for paticchapetum sakka Avuso read paticchapetum sakka ti pucchito 
sakka @vuso 

531,35 put a comma before mettam 

§32,12 for ti, cintanam mettam read ti cintanam, mettam 

532,13 for ti, cintanam mettam read ti cintanam, mettam 

§32,22 for nama, Devatthero read nama. Devatthero 

532,32 for miccha-jivam read miccha-ajivam 

533.7 put a comma after ayam 

533,14 for pureti read pireti 

533,18 put a comma after deti 

533,32 for dhammo. Evam read dhammo, evam 

534,14 for vatthuni read vatthtini 

535.3 put a comma after hoti 

535,11 put a comma after cittam 

535,27 for bhatara-gama read Bhatara-gama- 

536,21 for paribhufijissati na nan nivattessami, sace read paribhuifijissati, na nan 
nivattessami; sace 

536,32 for nama hoti, yassa read nama hoti; yassa 

537.11 for samana bhaviapagata-sila read samana-bhaviipagata-sila 

537,24 for Iti-silan ti evam-silam read Iti silan ti evam stlam 

538,3 for asuka- read asuka- 

538,5 for Sampasadaniye read Sampasadaniye 

538,8 for rajunam read rajinam 

538,24 for evam-santhari read evam santharim 

538,29 for vanijjaya panatipat’ adi read vanijjaya. Panatipat’ adi 

538,31 for sakkoti, ath’ assa read sakkoti. Ath’ assa 
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539,10 put a comma after adhomukho 

539,11 for nisidati visarado read nisidati. Visarado 
539,23 for eva, anisamsa- read eva. Anisamsa-, 
539,30 for attikanta read atikanta 

540,11 for rafifia read raiifiafi 

540,24 for vaddhapessanti read vadapessanti 
540,28 put a comma after manussam 

540,34 for osarana-tthanam read osarana-tthanam 
541,3 put a comma after nama 

541,8 put a comma after labhissati 

541,10 insert yanam before catusu 

541,11 for sabhayam : Ekan ti, read sabhayam ekan ti, 
541,13, for saddo, aggina read saddo. Aggina 
541,14 put a comma after nassissati 

542,6 put a comma after apadiseyya 

542,7 put a comma after honti 

542,10 put a comma after honti 

542,24for sambhatam read sankhatam 

542,27 remove the punctuation between pi and kullam 
542,28 put a comma after pabandhati 

542,29 remove the quotation mark before ti 


Chapter II 
543,18 for denti sakkaya read denti. Sakkaya 
543,19 for ti: sabbani read ti. Sabbani 
543,24 put a full stop after uppajjanti 
543,36 for vuttam ; ayam read vuttam. Ayam 
544,4 for sacchikaroti, devesu read sacchikaroti. Devesu 
544,5 put a comma after sacchikaroti 
544.7 for vinipato: Nassa read vinipato. Nassa 
544,13-14 for fiana-gatim read nana-gatim 
544,29 delete number 10; put a full stop after eva 
545,3 chnge number 13 to 12. 
545,23 for simi-vacanam, yehi read sami-vacanam: yehi 
545,34 for karontanam : Evariipa read karontdnam evarapa 
546,17 put a comma after atthi 
547,6 put a comma after sankhariyati; put a full stop after thapiyati 
547,8for jivité-thapana- read jivita-thapana- 
547,20 put a full stop after ottharati 
547,28 for saiijata-thaddha read saiijata-thaddha 
548,1-2 for ti, cintento dhammam read ti cintento, dhammam 
548,4-s for ti, cintento dhammam read ti cintento, dhammam 
548,7 put a comma after hoti 
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548 12-13 for ti va. Mam read ti va, mam 
548,15 put a full stop after hotu 

548,26 for Ekkaccanam read Ekaccanam 
549.1 for mamam read mama 

549,2 put a full stop after sikkha-kama 
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549,12 put a full stop after gato 

549,19 for dyu-sankharo pavattati read ayu-sankhara pavattissanti 

549,29 put a comma after bhaveyyam 

550,3 for miccha-dassanam read miccha-dassana 

551,10 for patthana samiddha dittha, tumhe tam read patthana samiddha: dittha 
tumhe. Tam 

551,11 for dassanam, puna read dassanam. Puna 

551,12 remove the comma after dassanam 

552.5 for ti, cinteti jat’ ovarakam read ti cintenti, jt’ ovarakam 

552,11 put a comma after uppaiji 

552,12 put a comma after pavisati 

552,16 put a comma after nipanno 

553,11 put a comma after cintayantiya 

554,28 for niyametva read niyametva 

554,31 for karonto. Tittheyya read karonto tittheyya. 

554,35 put a comma before evam 

555.6 delete one ca 

555.8 for va tato read va. Tato 

555,10 for pana: Ruccati ayu kappo ti, ida read pana vuccati. Ayu-kappo ti. 
Idam 

555,11 for niyamitam read niyamitam 

555,12 insert number 4 

555,13for mattam, yatha read mattam. Yatha 

555,24 for sakkhissati, bherav’ arammanam read sakkhissati? Bherav’ 
arammanam 

555,36 for -vicaranena read -viharanaya 

556,1 for evam read eva 

556,36 for ossaji, temasa-mattam read ossaji. Temasa-mattam 

§56,37 for samapajjitva: Tato read samapajjitva tato 

556,38 for ti, ussajji read ti. Ussaijjt. 

557.9 for hotu bhitassa read hotu; bhitassa 

557,14 for kamavacara-kammam na read kamavacara-kammam. Na 

§57,25 for sambhavam bhavabhisaikharan’ read sambhavam, 
bhavabhisankharan’ 

557.31 for bhava-gami-kammaii ca avassajf muni ti. Paiica- read bhava-gami- 
kammaii ca. Avassajt muni ti pafica- 
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557,35 for milabhitam: Bhava-saikharam kammam kamma- read miilabhiitam 
bhava-sankharam kammam, kamma- 

558,21 for oggacch’ anuggacchanam read ogacchanuggacchanam 

558,23 add numberi4 

560,8 for niddittha-nidassanam, ettavata read niddittha-nidassanam. Ettavata 

561,6 remove the colon after disva 

561,29 for va paritta read va. Paritta- 

561,34 for pavittake read parittake 

561,36 for samapajjati saha read samapajjati. Saha- 

562,2 for auto read anto- 

562,12 put a comma after samapaijjati 

§62,27 for apafifiaya mana-vivarani read apaiifigyamanavivarani- 

562,28 for eka-nilo n’eva read ekanilan’eva 

563,2 put a comma after mudu 

563,3 put a comma after cheka 

563,21 for vutthahautaka read vutthahantassa 

563,23 for adatva read adatva 

563,31 add number 40 

563,33 for tumhe v’ etam read tuyh’ ev’ etam 


Chapter IV 
564,32 for Bhagava: Anekani read Bhagava anekani 
565,3 for Savatthi- read Savatthi- 
565,5 put a comma after eva 
565,6 for Anacchariyatta, tattha read Anacchariyatta. Tattha 
565,31 for sandassetabbani read samsandetabbani 
567,2 for veditabbam. Sutte read veditabbam: sutte 
567,4for cattari read cattari ; remove the colon after suttam 
567,5 remove the semi-colon before tisso 
567,11 put a comma before tam 
567,37 for patibbanam read patibhanam 
568,5 for agatam read agatam 
568,11 for niyyatesi read niyyadesi 
568,25 for bhutta-paccayena, yadi read bhutta-paccayena. Yadi 
568,26 for abhavissa siniddham read abhavissa. Siniddham 
569,14 for Alaro read Alaro 
569,16 for adassa, yatra read adassa. Yatra 
569,17 for yatra sadda- read yatra-sadda- 
569,18 for sallakkhanam read sadda-lakkhanam 
569,24 for satera read satara 
570,12 for Anando pafica-visati read Anando. Pajica-visati 
570,12 add numeber 37 
570,17 delete number 37 
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570,13 put a comma before na 

571,10 change number 41 to 39 

571,17 add number 41 

571,21 for anuppato, evam read anuppatto. Evam 
571,25 for tava uttandulam read tava. Uttandulam 
571,26 for va read va 

571,27 for parinibbuto, addha read parinibbuto ? Addha 
571,34 for paribhutto kasma read paribhutto; kasma 
572,23 delete parivara 


Chapter V 
573,11 for samsibbitva: Thita-sala read samsibbitva thita-sala 
573,19 for dasamo ete read dasamo: ete 
573,20 for dassannam read dasannam 
574,6for Buddha-veneyyo na read Buddha-veneyyo. Na 
574,23 for peta-seyya, appa-mamsa- read peta-seyya. Appa-mamsa- 
574,36 put a comma after sayati 
575.8for thapetva, gopphakena read thapetva. Gopphakena 
576,2for mandara read mandarava 
577,16 for thatabbam assa, dasa read thatabbam. Assa dasa- 
577.18 for ti, aparinitthita read ti. Aparinitthita 
577,30 for ussavam read ussaham 
578,3 for pirito read pijito 
578,12 for vicarissanti, amisa read vicarissanti. Amisa- 
578,32 for vitikkamati: ayam read vitikkamati, ayam 
579.2for upatthati: ayam read upatthati, ayam 
579.7 for vidatthahi read vitthatahi 
579,10 for adi-Buddh’ upatthayaka- read anibaddhupatthaka- 
579.13 for sallakkheti: ‘hand’ assa read sallakkheti, hand’ assa 
579.14 remove the punctuation before ti 
579,17 for ohita- read ohina- 
579,18 for aharito read abharito 
$79.34 for ujjhayimsu: kim read ujjhayimsu. Kim 
579,36 for mah’ esakkhataya read mahesakkhataya 
580,6 for hoti; tam read hoti. Tam 
§80,17 for vidatthahi read vitthatahi 
580,19 for Adam read aham 
580,28 for agatatta: Thero read Agatatta, thero 
581,17 for sannipatanti upakatthdya read sannipatanti: Upakatthaya 
§82,3 for pitham read pitham 
582,8 remove ‘ after Anando 
582,9 remove’ before ti 
§82,20 for ahindanta read ahindanta 
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582,29 put a comma after passati 

583,2 put a comma after hoti 

583,3 for -anubhavanam, matugamena read anubhavanam. Matugamena 

583,6 put a full stop after sallape 

583,36 for Acchariyatta Puthujjana-bhikkhinam read Acchariyatta. Puthujjana- 
bhikkhinam 

584.4 put a comma after nibbattati 

584,7 for Mandala- read mandala for adhippeto. Tam read adhippeto; tam; 

584,22 for mukkha- read mukha- 

584,29 for -vuddhiya read -buddhiya 

585,9 for dasseti; kata-puiifio read dasseti. Kata-puiifio 

585,11 for andsavo Dhamma read andsavo: Dhamma- 

585,26 for dassaniyyo read dassaniyo 

585,35 for Upasakesu sagatam: Upasaka na read Upasakesu : Sagatam upasaka, 
na 

586,7 for dassaniyo read dassaniyo 

586,13 for acariya-mante read acariya mante 

586,24 for sikha-sadisa-khuddaka- read sakha-sadise khuddaka- 

586,29 for nigacchati read niggacchati 

586,32 for nigacchati read niggacchati 

586,34 for divasa-paribbaya read divasa-paribbayaya 

586,35 for nigacchati read niggacchati, 

587,11 for Nicca- read Niccam 

§87,16 for ti, Imina read ti. Imina 

587,28 delete ca 

587,30 for hoti, kenaci read hoti. Kenaci 

587,31 for agata, te read agata. Te 

587,32 for ti. Tesam read ti, tesam 

587,38 delete Ekena 

588,11 for mantesi. Kanittho gabbha-kale read mantesi; gabbha-kale 

588,12 for ‘dassami ti’ ; ‘taruna- read dassami ti. Kanittho taruna- 

588,15 for , puthuka read .Puthukakaleputhukaggam 

589,2for assosi, sutva read assosi. Sutva 

589,6 for iiatu-kamo read iiatu-kimo 

589,7 put a comma after niyyanika 

589,8 for abbhaiifiamsu, tasma read abbhaiifiamsu. Tasma 

590,3 for kam read kim 


Chapter VI 
591,9 remove the punctuation before Maya 
591,34 for lapitam, tini read lapitam; tini 
592,3 for Buddha- read dhammakkhandha 
592,8 for voharanti namena read voharanti. Namena 
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592,11 for samudacaritabbo ; bhante ti va dyasma ti va ti read samudacaritabbo. 
Bhante ti va dyasmé ti va ti 

593,27 for saniya read saniyam 

593,32 for sampadeyatha read sampadayatha 

594,9 for anto-nirodho read anto nirodhe 

594,25 for dhamma-sami read dhamma-sami 

594,26 for -visati- read -visati- 

594,27 for videsa-gacchanto read videsam gacchanto ; 
for alingitia read alingitva 

594,28 for anuvibhavitva read anubhavitva 

595,5 for -viharato read -virahito 

595,8 for asankhatam read asankhatam 

595,16 for thita-cittassa tadino read thita-cittassa tadino 

595,17 forjato n’ atthi na pavattati ti read jato, n’ atthi, na pavattati ti 

595,18 for suci-kasinena read suvikasitena 

595,36 for adhivasenti read adhivasenti 

§96,2 for culla-kandanam read culla-kandam 

596,4 for nama: N’ atthi avuso read naman’ atthi. Avuso 

597,21 for pasadhanena read pasadhanena 

598,30 for kula-santikam read kula-santakam 

598,30 remove the second pi. 

§99,12 for rodanti. Te: kim read rodanti, te kim 

601,22 for vaddhamano, afifio read vaddhamano aiifie 

601,25 for catikaya read charikaya 

605,7 for sittasamatthasu read sittasammatthasu 

607,19 for anayimha read anayimha 

608,33 for avutto read ayutto 

609,4 for donim yeva tava read doniyam yeva thita 

609,4 for paccayabhiitaya read paccayabhita 

609,19 for veth’ antarato read veth’ antarato 

609,22 for apassanto: corikaya read apassanto corikaya 

610,16 for sadhu-kilikaya read sadhu-kilikaya 

610,27 for 4manussa read amanussa 

614,24 for vattam read vattum 


APPENDIX: PARALLEL PASSAGES 


between the commentary on MPS and other Pali Texts 


Sv II 

516,2-4 
516,4-17,19 
516,10-13 
517,17-19,9 
519,10—19,26 
519,27-12,27 
§21 ,28-29 
521,29-33 
§21,33-22,19 
52219-2444 
524,13-28, 12 
§28,13 —28,25 
§28,25-29,22 
529,23-29 
531,24 — 37,19 
538,7-38,24 
538,25 -39,24 
539,25-40,2 
540,3 ~ 42,29 


542,31-43,8 
543,9-44,21 
544,22-44,28 
545,9-30 
546,13-49,4 


549,8-54,19 
554,19-58,15 


558,12-60,6 
560,12-61,2 
561,10 -63,10 
564,4-12 


564,24-65,15 


Chapter I 


Ps II 63,25-27; Mp II 295,2-4 
Mp IV 4,26-16,9 

SN V 453,13-16 

Mp IV 9,12-11,22 

Mp IV ii,22-12,3 

Mp IV 12,4-14,25 

Mp IV 16,10-11 

Mp IV 9,6-10 

Mp IV 16,12-17,4 


ef. Mp IV17,4-5 

Mp IV 17,6-21,28 

cf. Mp IV 22,1-8 

Mp IV 22,9 -23,20 

Sv III 1028,35—1029,4; Ps III 325,28-326,7 ; Mp III 257,10-18 
Ps II 395,22 —401 ,10 

cf. Ud-a 408,14-409,29 

cf. Ud-a 416,15-418,30; Mp III 327,11-328,22 

cf. Ud-a 419,1-421,5 

Ud-a 421 ,6-424,29; Sp V 1095,16~ 1096,18 


Chapter IT 
Sp 1096,18 - 26; Mp II 1 ,6— 2,10 
Spk IIT 281,5-282,23 
Spk I 74,4~7; Spk Ill 276 ,27-277,7 
Sp 1096,27-1097,7 
Spk III 201,27-205,5 


Chapter HI 
Spk III 213,9-223,20 
Spk HI 251,9-255,11; Mp IV 148,21-154,21; Ud-a 322,23- 
330,10 
Mp IV 154,22-156,5 
Mp IV 147,19-148 
Mp IV 143,13-146,2; Mp Il 73,6-75,123 Ps III 257,3-260,5 
Spk III 224,18 — 26 


Chapter IV 
Ps II 421,2-8 
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Sv 
565,16-67,1 
567,17-67,31 
568,9-69,3 
571,7-8 

571 ,10— 72,28 


572,30-35 
572,36-73,11 
573,15-30 


573,31~74,27 
574,28-75,12 


575;17-23 
575:24-77,26 
583,6-8 
583,34-84,6 
585,25-86,3 
586,620 
588,7-19 
589,612 


593,10-30 
593,31-95,31 
595,10-11 
602,19-07,2 
613,11-15 
613,16-15,4 
615,5-10 
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Mp III 158,7-160,16 

Mp II 308,24—-309,2; Mil 144,25-145,11 
Ud-a 399,14-403,4 

Mp III 107,20-23 

Ud-a 404,14-407,20 


Chapter V 
Ud-a 399.8 -13 
Spk I 222,21-223,2; Ud-a 238,8-13 
Ud-a 403,621; 
Vibh-a 397,7-35 
Ud-a 402,7-23 
Ud-a 403,22-404,11; Vibh-a 345,22-346,21; Spk I 78,28— 
79,29 
Thip 24,7-12 
Thiip 22,7-24,6 
AN III 69,1-3 
Mp Il 219,3-11 
Mp IV 129,3-22 
Mp IV 129,23-130,15 
Ps Il 187,30-188,7 
Ps If 234,11-19 


Chapter VI 
Mp III 107,24 -— 108,18 
Spk I 223,3-225,4 
Mp II 19,1-2 
Thip 181,2-183,4 
Thiip 184,1-5 
Thiip 188,34—-190,23 
Thip 191,1-8 
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TD 

Th 
Th-a 
Thi 
Thiip 
Ti 

Ud 
Ud-a 
Un 
Vibh 
Vibh-a 
Vin 
Vism 
VWv-a 
Yo 


BD 
BPE 
Compendium 
CT 
Dial 
GD 
GS 
KS 
MLS 
MQ 
PEB 
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Petakopadesa 

Khuddakapatha Commentary 
Suttanipata Commentary 

A Chinese version of MPS (TD, vol. 1) 
Puggalapaiifiatti 

Majjhimanikaya Commentary 
Petavatthu Commentary 

Sanskrit version of MPS (ed. Waldschmidt) 
Samyutta Nikaya 

Suttanipata 

Samantapasadika 

Samyuttanikaya Commentary 

All Sinhalese manuscripts 
Dighanikaya Commentary 

Puranatika on Sumangalavilasini (Linatthappakasini) 
Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo 

Theragatha 

Theragatha Commentary 

Therigatha Commentary 

Thipavamsa 

Tibetan version of MPS (ed. Rockhill) 
Udana 

Udana Commentary 

A Chinese version of MPS (TD, vol. 1) 
Vibhanga 

Vibhanga Commentary 

Vinaya 

Visuddhi-magga 

Vimanavatthu Commentary 

A Chinese version of MPS (TD, vol. 1) 
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The Book of Discipline 
Buddhist Psychological Ethics 
Compendium of Philosophy 
The Chronicle of the Thiipa 
Dialogues of the Buddha 
The Group of Discourses 
The Book of Gradual Sayings 
The Book of the Kindred Sayings 
The Middle Length Sayings 
Milinda’s Questions 
Psalms of the Early Buddhists: Psalms of the Sisters 
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PC Points of Controversy 
U The Udana 
UC The Udana Commentary 
III. DICTIONARIES 
BDic Buddhist Dictionary (Nyanatiloka) 
CPD A Critical Pali Dictionary 
DOP A Dictionary of Pali, Part 1 (Margaret Cone) 
DPL A Dictionary of the Pali Language (Childers) 
DPPN Dictionary of Pali Proper Names 
EB Encyclopedia of Buddhism 
ER Encyclopedia of Religions (ed. Eliade) 
ERE Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. Hastings) 
PED Pali-English Dictionary 
MW Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Monier-Williams) 
IV. OTHERS 
JPTS Journal of the Pali Text Society 
LSC L.S. Cousins (private communication) 
PTs The Pali Text Society 
RFG Richard F. Gombrich (private communication) 


Note: References to Pali texts are to the Pali Text Society editions unless other- 
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INDEX OF PALI WORDS COMMENTED ON 


atthakulika 9, n.4 
attabhava 151, n.3 
attamana 163, n. 4 
anudhamma 93,n. 6 
antokarika 9,0. 3 
aveccapasada 67, n. 5 
allapa 103, n.7 
Aagamaniyasaddha 34, n. 4 


utthana 138,n.4 
upalapana 16,n. 1 
upadi 130, n. 2 
ekappaharena 22, n. 4 
otaro 156, n. 3 


kapisisaka 159, 0.7 
kappavasesa 88, n. 6 
karaniya 15,n. 1 
kahapana 166, n. 2 


gantha 23,n.5 
gima 6, n.2 
gavuta 134,n.9 


cetiya 154,n.7; 191,n.2 
thana 18,n. 9 


dinnapubbam 12, nn. 6,7 
devata 13,n.1 
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dhamma 10, n. 6 
dhammapariyaya 


nigama 6.,n.2 


pahonaka 202, 


palimuttakaya 


27, n. 2 


n.2 
55,0. 8 


pubbabhaga 145, n.1 


bali 70.5 


maha I,n.1 
mahdparinibbana 
mithu 16, n. 2 


rattafifiu 26, n. 2 


I,nt 


vaddhitakam 107, n. 3 


Vassakara 4,n. 


vajika 14,n.1 
vegha 76,n. I 


5 


vyakaroti 68, n. 6 


samvega 153, 0.7 
santetva 74,n. I 
sallapa 103, n.7 
saraniya 42, n. 2 
Sugata 72,n.1 
suika 7,n.4 


suttadhara 9,n. 


siikaramaddava 


3 
122,n.2 


GENERAL INDEX 


abandon 13, 131, 195 

abandoned 110, 127; proper goals in 
this world 53; by the three paths 
65; unhappiness 188 

Abhidhamma 179, 201; 
dhamma-pitaka 178 

abrogate the established 8, 23 

absorption 106, 107, 109; absorption- 
concentration 49; absorption-medi- 
tation 97 

abundance of food 167 

access-concentration 49; access- 
meditation 96 

accommodation 14, 29, 30, 83 

acquaintances 71 

acquisition of merit 15 

adherents of other sects 171 

adjourn 7, 22 

admonition 72 

advertence 195 

advice Il, 15, 26, 27, 30, 72, 161, 
183, 

zon 88 

Aggivessana 32 

aggregates 38, 97, 162, 178 

agitation, mental 102 

agriculture 8, 18, 53 

Ajatasattu 3, 4, 70, 212, 217, 218, 
219, 222 

Akasa-Ganga 56 

Alara 124 

Allakappa 223 

alms 39, 41, 78, 87, 198, 242; alms 
food 43, 45, 47, 48, 71, 129, 130, 
134, 155, 193, 195, 198; alms 
round 43, 44, 47, 199; alms bowl 
22, 45; alms collecting 32 

Ambalatthika 51 

Ambapali 68, 69, 71; Ambapali’s 


Abhi- 


grove 68 

analysis 119 

Ananda 5, 6, 11, 36, 51, 67, 76, 77, 
86, 87, 102, 105, 109, 110, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 134, 143, 144, 
147, 150, 155, 157, 162, 163, 164, 
166, 168, 171, 183, 237; Ananda’s 
questions 155; request 110 

ancient custom 9, 10; law 8; tradi- 
tion 10, IT 

ankle 138 

Afifiata Kondajifia, 79, 170 

Anomadassi Samma-sambuddha 82 

Antaka 91 

ants 187, 207 

Anuradhapura 37, 132, 190 

Anuruddha 189, 190 

Apadana 116 

applause 101 

apportioning 41; according to food 
42; according to persons 42 

arahant(s) 14, 148, 172, 173 

arahantship 33, 66, 70, 76, 77, 79, 99, 
136, 149, 157, 161, 175; with ana- 
lyses 30 

area the size pricked by the extreme 
point of a gimlet 147 

Ariyavamsa sutta 48 

arm in arm 208 

armed conflict 215; forces 8 

army, fourfold 212 

arrest 8 

arrested by meditative attainment 65 

arrogant messages 213 

arrow 224; of sorrow 211 

ascetic(s) 14, 15, 25, 164, 165, 181, 
194; clothed 169 ; practice(s) 145, 
165 

Asoka 222, 224 


245 


246 


aspiration 149; combining eight con- 
ditions 143 

Assaji 24, 96 

assembling 7, 22, 212 

assembly (-ies) 20, 36, 70, 89, 103, 
104, 163, 203; drum for 6, 19; four 
146, 223; of Licchavis 70; of 
many hundred brahmins 104; of 
monks 162 

attachment 117 

attainment 34, 35, 36, 46, 65, 73, 74, 
89, 95, 107, 109, 130, 131, 135, 
157, 185, 188, 195; of absorption 
109 ; of fruition 72, 73, 76, 78:; of 
the supernormal power 94 

attainments 186; numbering twenty- 
four hundred thousand kotis 130 

attendant 146 

attending 38, 40, 126, 161, 193, 195 

attentive 69, 72 

Atthakatha 90 

Atuma 125, 197, 198 

auspicious garments 125; things 62 

avoided by specific precept 177 

aware 32, 71, 196, 215 

awareness of impermanence 70 

awning 208 

axle-pin 208 


bad conduct 53; destination 67; 
dream 210; reputation 14, 29, 53 

banana plants 208 

Bandhula 192 

bandits 6, 7 

banners 208 

banyan tree 47, 83 

Baranasi 108 

barber 197; barber’s equipment 199 

bases, twenty-four 185 

basket(s) 116, 117, 120; of the 
Vinaya 116; of Abhidhamma 116; 
of the Canon 39 

bathing garment 128 


General Index 


battle 11, 13, 15, 97, 100 

battlefield 11 

bazaars 217 

beautiful 108; beautiful-ugly things 
106 

becoming 96, 97 

bed 138 

bed-chamber 83 

beings without apperception 147 

belief in a soul 65 

bellows 202 

belonging to gods 141 

belt 31, 61 

Beluva 71, 78, 89, 132 

Benares cloth 108, 158 

beneficial 160 

Bhatara-gama 46, 47 

Bhiiridatta 214 

bile 105 

bimba 211 

black 103; black dyed robe 198; 
black-stained robes 198 

blessings 126 

bliss of attainment 186 

blood 105 

blossom 139 

blue 69, 105, 108 ; horses in blue ar- 
mour and blue trappings 69; jewels 
and blue flowers 69; meditation 
object 109 

Bo-trees(s) 22, 35, 39, 40 

Bodhimanda 92 

Bodhisatta 194 

bodily action 39, 40, 160, 161; face- 
to-face 40 

body of the Tathagata 111, 139, 140; 
of troops 13 

bolt 222 

bondage 117 

bone 105; bones of the Buddhas 113 

Book of Precedents 10 

border area 8, 12 

born 111 


General Index 247 


bound for enlightenment 67 

boundary 20, 21, 22 

bowl 23, 27, 29, 31, 39, 41, 43, 44, 
45, 47, 48, 61, 66, 80, 85, 153, 160, 
194, 196; and robes 86, 87; bowls 
and robes 51, 80 

box(es) 220, 221; made of yellow 
sandalwood 220 

Brahma Hatthaka 151 

Brahma world 140 

Brahmaloka 143 

Brahma 198 

Brahmana-Tissa 46 

brahmin(s) 16, 18, 19, 57, 83, 85, 86, 
104, 136, 149, 164, 165, 213, 215, 
216; family 169 ; lady 84; minister 
16 

branches, nine 179 

breast 211 

breathing 186 

Brick Hall 65 

brigands 8, 12 

bright side 15 

broad 94 

broom(s) 31, 152 

brother(s) 7, 81, III, 164, 169 

Buddha(s) 15, 78, 79. 81, 89, 96, 101, 
112,168, 187, 199; jewel 212; 
qualities 144; word 39; knowledge 
144; sage 188; many hundred 
thousand 128 

Buddhahood 214 

Buddhism 144 

building of the ten monuments 219 


cakkavala 140, 142, 162 

calm and happy 149 

calming 38, 187 

Campeyya 214 

canonical texts 152 

Caritaniddesa of the Visuddhimagga 
108 

carriages 69, 167 


carts 76 

casket(s) 139, 140, 208 

courses 102; nine 178 

caves 195 

celebration 7 

cell 23 

cessation 39, 97, 184, 185; of percep- 
tion and feeling 185 

cetiya 12, 22, 31, 40, 45, 191, 210; of 
crystal 221 : 

Cetiyaghara 220 

Chaddanta 134, 194, 214 

chamber 224 

change by becoming 111 

chariot(s) 16, 208 

children 12, 28 

circumlocution 46 

citadel of the thirty[-three gods] 140 

citizens 81 

city 12, 14, 18, 19, 52, 57, 59, 60, 61, 
114, 127, 133, 166, 167, 168, 190, 
193, 208, 211, 212, 216, 238; chief 
59; gate 113; of nibbana 186 

clan 195 

cloak 193; and robe 27 

cloth(es) 69, 109, 149 

clouds 149 

coat of mail 97 

collated with the Sutta 116 

collyrium 140 

colour 103 ; of a golden bimba 211; 
of coral sprouts 211; element 109; 
golden 125 

commentary (-ies) 120, 152 

commonalty of view 50 

communal recital 219 

Community 40, 42, 43, 61, 79, 101, 
126, 163, 172, 181, 182, 198; of 
monks 21, 58, 75, 86, 87, 168, 176, 
189, 197, 198 

companions 7, 8, 12, 33, 200; evil 33 

company of Bimbisara 103; of 
Licchavis 103; of [the Buddha’s] 
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relatives 103; four kinds 53 
compared with the Vinaya 116 
compassion 17, 71, 106, 125, 186; 

for people 195; for the assembly 

144 
compassionate 160 
compounded I11 
complexion, golden 103 
comprehending 94, 105, 109 
concentrated 96, 97 
concentration 38, 49, 50, 51, 85, 97, 

144 
conduct, bad 53; correct 145; evil 

433; good 39, 40; see also moral 
confidence 183; in the Buddha 154 
confident 92 
conflict 215 
conquered 12, 15 
consciousness 32, 210, 211, 212, 237 
constituents of meditation 187 
contemplation immediacy 186 
contentment 117 
continents, four great 122 
convention, unlawful new 23; disci- 

plinary 22 
copper door 222; house 221 
coral 211 
cord of craving 64 
correct conduct of a member of the 

lineage 145 
cotton 108; carded 158; filament 205 
couch 133 
cough 13 
council(s) three 120; hall 207, 208, 

217 
counter-question 119 
courtyard 31, 35, 40, 154 
cow, brown 165 
cowdung 100 
craving 28, 49, 64, 151, 153 
creeper parure 192 
creatures of ill omen 60 
criticism 41 


crops 169 

cross a flood 62 

cross-legged 78 

cry 150 

crying out like women 196 

Calamani 216 

Cullapitu 64 

Cunda 80, 84, 86, 121, 129, 130, 
134; Cunda’s offering 131 

Cundaka 128 

custom 9, 10 

customary etiquette. 71 

cut off by the path 65 

cymbals 167 


dance(s) 192; of gods 192; of human 
beings 192 

dancing girls of Sakka 100 

danger 44, 47, 48, 51,97, 219; to the 
relics 219 

Dark One 91 

dark side 15 

darkness 77 

daughter(s) 11, 12, 66 157 

day [the Buddha] attains parinibbana 
142; of [the Buddha’s] enlighten- 
ment 127, 141; of [the Buddha’s] 
rebirth-linking 141; when [the 
Buddha] descends from the gods 
141; when [the Buddha] performs 
the twin miracle 141; when [the 
Buddha] renounces his life-impetus 
142; when [the Buddha] turns the 
wheel of Dhamma 141 

day-rest place 78; day-resting place 
80 

death 111, 185, 210; deathbed 75, 
183 ; king of 189 ; talk on 189 

deceit 41 

decline 21, 34 

decrease 3, 8 

deeds, ten bad 145 

defense 13 
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defilement(s) 36, 51, 66, 97, 98, 114, 
127, 148, 161, 195, 218; destroyed 
151; destruction of 101; of self- 
becoming 97 

deities 13, 15, 44, 48, 58, 59, 62, 131, 
140, 141, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
189, I9I, 192, 202, 203, 205, 213, 
223, 224; attending 202 ; formless 
147; in the whole world 127; 
guardian 149; of great power 147; 
of hot clouds 149; of storm-clouds 
149; of Tavatimsa 149; of the four 
great continents and their two thou- 
sand surrounding islands 122; of 
the four great kings 149; of the 
house 61; that live in the sky 149 

deity 47; in the tree 48 

delusion 129, 131 

demons 201 

deportment, four 33, 36 

deprivation by death 111 

deputy king 10; teacher 42 

desire 28, 33, 42 

destinies, four evil 55 

destinations 67; four bad 67 

destined for enlightenment without 
relapse 64 

destroyer of suffering 114 

destruction of all suffering 50; of 
defilements 101 

detachment 117 

deva world 194. 

Devadaniya 193 

devices 186 

devotees 71 

Dhamma 79, 93, 94. 117, 119, 128, 
163, 173, 176, 179, 189, 200; and 
the Vinaya 201, 202; general of 78, 
84; ninefold transcendental 145 

Dhammapada 116 

Dhammapiala 214 

diadem of crystal 207 

diarrhoea 83 
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digestion 106 

diplomacy 16, 17 

disciple(s) 165, 174; of the Noble 
One 68 

discipline 24, 30, 118, 242; great 89 

disciplined 92 

discontent 117 

discriminating knowledges 175 

discrimination 38 

discussing 7, 22 

discussion 7, 17, 18, 22, 103 

disease 7, 15, 41 

disguised as a village boy 224 

dishevelled hair 210 

dispassion 39, 117 

dispute 213 

dissension 16, 60 

divine eye 190; state of equanimity 
186; voice 104 

doctrine(s) 29, 30, 35, 39, 40, 75, 
172, 202, 239; and discipline 24; 
of their own teacher 93; others’ 
172 

dog 96 

donation(s) 21, 146, 171 

doubt 182, 183 

downfall 67 

Dona 136, 213, 215 

Donagajjita (“Dona’s Roar”) 213 

door, copper 222 

dragged 11, 12 

dream, bad 210 

dress of a Buddha 103 

drink of rice gruel 142 

drowsiness 32 

drum 19, 21, 95, 167, 190; for as- 
sembly 6, 19 

duckweed 73, 

due order 116 

dust heaps 192; of all sorts of jewels 
221; of craving 153; of seven jew- 
els 223 

duty (-ies) 10, 29, 30, 31, 35, 40, 42, 
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15254, 163, 164, 183, 219; of a 
king 165 
dwelling-place 28, 29, 30, 47, 52, 57, 
58, 59 
dysentery 123 
Dighabhanaka Tipitaka Mahasiva 66 
Dighabhanaka-Abhayatthera 37 
Dipankara 143 


earring 103, 139 

earth 98; deities 149; in the sky 150; 
-minded 150 

earthquake(s) 82, 95, 98, 1o1, 187, 
188 

eastern gate of the city 193 

eating by sharing 42 

ecclesiastical offence 48 

effort, mental 36 

effulgence of knowledge 101; of 
merit 101 

eight assemblies 103; boxes made of 
all sorts of jewels 220 ; boxes made 
of cat’s-eyes 221; boxes made of 
crystal 221; boxes made of gems 
221; boxes made of ivory 220; 
boxes made of red sandalwood 
220; boxes made of rubies 221; 
conditions 143; causes 102; de- 
vices 186; earthquakes 101; fields 
of mastery 105, 109; golden boxes 
220; golden stiipas 221 ; important 
rules 163; kinds of assemblies 
104; liberations 109; portions 
215; silver boxes 221; silver 
stipas 221; stiipas made of cat’s- 
eyes 221; stiipas made of crystal 
221; stipas made of gems 221; 
stiipas made of ivory 220; stiipas 
made of red sandalwood 220; 
sttipas made of rubies 221; stiipas 
made of yellow sandalwood 220; 
Uposathas 146 

eighteen elements 178 
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eighty great elders 221; great disci- 
ples 203, 220; years old 75 

eightfold path 177 

eighty-four thousand groups of 
dhamma 179; monasteries 223, 
224, 225; sections of teaching 128 

eldest kings 11 

element(s) rol, 162, 178; colour 
109 ; greeat 102 

elephant 8, 16, 17, 113, 134, 167, 
208, 214; baby 148; elephant’s 
Look Back 113; king of 194 

emerging from the fourth meditation 
186 

enemy 7 

energy 38, 138, 157, 161; pre-emi- 
nent 148, 149 

enjoy 44, 52, 167; sensual pleasures 
137 

enjoyer of sensual pleasures 137 

enjoyment in solitude 33 

enlightened 89, 129, 182 

enlightenment 38, 64, 67, 85, 92, 110, 
III, 113, 127, 141, 179, 194 

envy 44, 75 

equanimity 38; state of 186 

esoteric 75 

ethical conduct 49 

evil(s) 33, 35, 38, 131, 200, 238; 
nature 91; companions 33 ; conduct 
43; friends 33; man 202; things 
131 ; -natured 53 

Evil One 91, 94 

examining 38 

exertion 38, 166 

exhortative particle 123 

exoteric 75 

experts in law 9; tradition 9 

external talk 7 

extinction of a lamp 188 

eye, see divine, five, pupils, red 
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face-to-face 40 

factor of enlightenment 38 

factors conducive to enlightenment 
112, 117; meditation 187 

faith 14, 29, 30, 34, 35, 79, 80, I10, 
153, 183, 203, 210, 215, 236; in 
the teaching 222 

false stories 60 

family groups 169; name 179 

famine 44, 237 

fan 29, 146, 202 

fanning 40 

fat 105 

father 42, L11, 164, 198, 223, 237; 
fathers of the Community 26 

fault 4 

fear 54, 55, 95, 98, 105, 109 

fearful sound 90 

fearlessness 104, 109 

feeling(s), cessation of 185; mundane 
76; seven 178 

fees, sacrificial, 165 

feet, of the Teacher 204 

female follower 164; yakkha 155 

festival 217; at Rajagaha 218 

field of merit 210; of mastery 107 

fifteen bases 185 

filaments 140 

final instructions 75 

fine 7 

fine clothes, linens and silks 69; 
muslin of Benares 108; robes 46 

fire 60, 202, 203, 205 

first meditation 184; watch 139, 172; 
recitation 175 

fish 14, 66, 128, 198 

fist, closed 75 

five aggregates 178; eyes 114, 215; 
forms of hostility 145; mental 
powers 177; Nikayas 179; precepts 
68, 164; rules and the ten rules of 
morality 145; spiritual faculties 
177; things ending with “skin” 


174; -coloured flags with golden 
staffs 208 

five hundred and fifty Jataka stories 
142, 221 

fivefold hatred 131 

flags 208, 221 

flax blossom 108; flower 144 

flesh 105 

flower(s) 21, 40, 109, 114, 139, 140, 
144, 200, 201, 217; carpet of 224; 
cluster of 207; garlands 139; 
-bearing trees 139; earring 139 

flood 62 

foetus of insight 144 

food(s) 42, 127; cooked 200; four 
188; solid and soft 189, 209; pro- 
duced by wrong doing 199 

foot 138; of the tree 193 

forbearance 214 

forced II, 12 

foreign country 186 

foreigner 103 

forest 28, 29; dwellings 28; dweller 
28 

form realm 65, 178; sphere 96; in- 
ternal 105 

formal motion 181 

formed and formless states 66 

formless deities 147; realm(s) 65, 
178, 186; sphere 96 

formula of meditation 174 

foundations of mindfulness 47, 112, 
177 

four assemblies 146, (monks, nuns, 
male followers, female followers) 
223; bad destinations 67; corners 
58; deportments 76; evil destinies 
55; foods 178; formless realms 
186; foundations of mindfulness 
77, 112, 177; great continents 122; 
great kings 84, 149; great refer- 
ences I14, 118; great references in 
the Khandhaka 118; kinds of com- 
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pany 53; kinds of lying pose 137; 
kinds of deportment 33, 36; kinds 
of perfume 207; modes of 
answering questions 118; parajikas 
180; paths 172; penetrations 70; 
perversions 90; places for pious 
feeling 151; points 82; purities 50; 
requisites 28, 40, 61, 182; right ef- 
forts 177; roads to supernormal 
power 177; sweet drinks 210; teeth 
206 ; Truths 178, 216; who are on 
the paths 172; who have fruition 
172 

fourfold army 212 

fourteen knowledges 142 

fourth field of mastery 107; great 
reference 118; jhana 204; medita- 
tion 185; occasion for establishing 
the teaching 118 

free from fault 4; man 49 

friend(s) 71, 80, 82, 83, 86, 164, 167, 
182, 189; evil 33 

frightening visible form 90 

frontal attack 15; globe 208 

fruit of stream-enterer 170 

fruit-bearing trees 139 

fruition 72, 73, 76, 78, 172; of a 
once-returner 66 

full blossom 139; moon 146, 204; 
ordination 175 

funeral 206; pyre 202, 205 

further bank 62 

future 124; states 67 


Ganga 3, 18, 19, 60, 152 

Ganges 87 

garland(s) 40, 141, 142, 143, 149, 
189, 195, 203, 205, 208, 221, 223 

garments 125 

gates 19, 20, 59 

Gangeyya 134 

gems 222, 224 

general 10, 80, 82; of the Dhamma 


78, 84; of the Mallas 192 

generosity 129 

genitive case 15; with the meaning of 
the instrumental 70 

ghee 170, 198 

ghost 137 

gift(s) 58, 61 

Giri-Kannika 108 

Giribhanda-maha-pija 45 

Girigama 44 

girls of good descent 11 

goblin 156 

Gocari 134 

Gocaris 134 

Goddess Earth 102 

goddesses 100 

gods 111; and human beings 94; of 
the Thirty-three 79; terrestrial 139 

going forth 136 

gold 16, 140, 158, 206; and silver 
caskets 140; flags 221; lamps 221; 
plates inscribed 221 ; vessels 221 

gold-coloured 139; body 193, 215; 
feet of the teacher 204; relics 215 

golden 103; jars 208 ; and silver jars 
207; bricks 148; casket with the 
relics 208 ; colour 125; complexion 
103 ; house 221 ; net 85; slab 224; 
stars 208; urn 215, 217; vessel 204 

gone forth in old age 196 

gong 21, 42; bronze 167 

good behaviour 145; conduct 39; di- 
gestion 106; kalpa 89 

gossip 31 

Gotama 17, 25, 60, 179, 181, 196, 
200, 218 

Gotamaka 87 

Gotami 117 

grammatical characteristic 124 

grandmother 83 

great acts of honour 143; creeper 
parure 192; disciples 89; earth 
113; earthquake 95, 98; elements 
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102; light 99; ministers 57; ocean 
77, 100, 139; renunciation 85; 
winds 98 

Great Man 85, 101, 141, 200; Sage 
80 

greed 155 

greedy man 107 

grieving 169 

ground 139 

group of offences 177 

grove of a monastery 14 

gruel 199 

guardian deity 149; at the shrine of 
Kassapa Buddha 148; at the shrine 
of a Buddha 149 

guarding 13 


hair 105; tied in five knots 224 

hall for the Uposatha 22 

hand cymbals 167 

happiness 3, 7, 13, 85, 96, 127, 128, 
130, 138, 161, 193; and welfare 
114 

happy 97, 149, 161 

harem 8 

harmonious 6 

harmony 7, 17, 22, 23 

harvest 165 

hate 131 

hatred 40, 66, 129, 131 

haughty demeanour 55 

He of ten powers 200 

headache 13 

heart 90 

heaven 149, 203, 206; of the thirty - 
three 58, 59 

heavenly musical instruments 141; 
scented powder 140; songs 141, 
143 

heaviness 74 

height of the shrine, seven leagues 
149 

heir 224 
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hell 156, 199, 218 

Hemavata 134 

high as seven palm trees 47, 81; 
family 200; road 124 

higher penalty 182 

highest result 28; veneration 146 

Him of ten powers 194, 212 

Himalaya 139 

hints 21 

Hirafifiavati 132 

holy life 29, 42, 44, 94, 112 

honey 198; ball of 198 

honour II, 26, 27, 126, 130, 144, 
159, 190, 192, 239; to the Tatha— 
gata 144; acts of 143 

horse 8, 16, 17, 208; copper 221 

hospitably 14, 30, 145 

hospitality 7 

hostility 200 

hot season 32 

house made of all sorts of jewels 
221; made of copper 220; golden 
221 

householder(s) 25, 39, 40, 42, 53, 54, 
165, 181 

housewives of good descent 11 

human beings 140, 141; world 66, 
135, 141, 149 

humble demeanour 11 

hundred pairs of cloth with layers of 
cotton 204 

husked rice 197 


idleness 117 

ignorance 29 

ill 23, 83, 237 

ill gotten 129 

ill will 40 

illness 72, 74, 134 

image(s) 106, 107, 109 

immaterial veneration 146 

immeasurable 96, 97, 99, 108 ; things 
107 
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immediacy 186 

immoral 53, 55 

immorally 55 

immovable 67 

impermanence 39, 70, 120 

impulses 39 

impurities, ten 185, 186 

inbreath and the outbreath 187 

indeclinable particle 15 

ingot of gold 206 

inner garment 198 

inscription 222, 224 

insight 34, 35, 36, 38, 73, 74, 144; 
meditation for the sake of the path 
of stream-entry 173; of liberation 
and knowledge 85; meditation 172, 
174 

instruction(s) 31, 36, 72, 117; final 
75 

instrumental case 15, 70 

intelligence 94 

intentions, seven 178 

internal dissension 16; forms 105 

intuitive knowledge 204 

investigating councillor 18 

investigation of phenomena 38 

inward happiness 96 

inwardly 107 

inwardly happy 97 

iron 158 

Isipatana 141 

island 76; of Tambapanni 159 

Itivuttaka 116 


jackal 96 

Jambudipa 59, 211, 213, 219, 222, 
225 

jars of water 211; golden 208 

jasmine buds 206; flowers 37 

Jataka 116, 142, 221 

jealousy 44, 75 

Jetavana 78, 86, 190 

jewel(a) 212, 221, 223; chains of 


208 ; of the whole teaching 201 

jewel-coloured hair 211 

jewelled armour 194; earrings 103; 
throne 82 

jhaina, fourth 204; see also medita- 
tion 

Jina’s boundary 145; limit 145; 
measuring-thread 145 

journey 154 

joy 28, 33, 35, 85, 96, 97, 130, 138 

joyful 97 

juice of fruits or flowers 198 

junctions 192 

jungle 165 

junior monk 153 

Jivaka’s mango grove 211 


Kalama 124 

Kalamba 132, 134 

kalpa, good 89 

Kapilavatthu 223 

karma 96, 97, 98; of the sense-sphere 
96; mundane 96 

karmic result of doing honour 144 

kasina 109 

Kassapa 179, 180; Blessed 149; 
Buddha 148 

Kalanusari 140 

Kanha 91 

kettle-drum 167 

key(s) 222, 224 

Kitadanta 104 

Khandhaka 116, 118, 119, 177, 197, 
199 

Khantivadi 214 

kind bodily action 39; bodily action 
face-to-face 40; bodily action out 
of sight 41; mental action face-to- 
face 41; mental action out of sight 
41; thoughts 39; verbal action 39; 
verbal action out of sight 41 

kindness 186 

king(s) 7-12, 14, 17-19, 46, 52.575 
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60, 84, 104, 123, 158, 159, 164, 
209, 210, 211-13, 215, 218, 219, 
220, 222, 223, 224, 225; of death 
189; duties of 165; of elephants 
194; of the gods 58, 84, 218; of the 
Mallas 217; of Vesali 114 

kingdom 8, 12, 57, 124, 164, 217; 
kingdom’s welfare 5 

kingship 11 

knee 138 

knowledge(s) 105, 110, 183, 204; 
discriminating 175 

Kosambi 116 

Kovilara 140 

Kotigama 64, 114 

Kusavati 168 

Kusinara 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 
193, 197, 203, 210, 212, 217, 223 


lac-coloured feet of the Blessed One 
205 

lack of flesh and blood 137 

ladle 198 

lake 62 

lamented 211 

lamenting 101 

lamp(s) 20, 40, 221, 224; extinction 
188 

languages 104 

Lankadipa 219 

last watch 139, 172; words of the 
Tathagata 176 

lattice frame of spears 208; work of 
spears 217 

layer of iron 220 

layman 83, 145 

laywoman 146 

leaders of the Community 26 

learned 93 

leather 141 

leaves 140; as big as an umbrella 139 

left side 137 

legitimate 119 


Lenagiri monastery 44 

lesser and minor precepts 180; ethics 
39; precepts 181 

letter 212 

liberation(s) 85, 94, 109, 188 

Licchavi(s) 2, 4, 18, 19, 70, 103, 
212; kings 70 

life 94; of a renunciate 70; impetus 
72, 95, 98, 102, 105, 109, 142, 
194; process 81 

lifespan 81, 88, 90, 141, 187, 222; of 
human beings 88 

light, great 99 

lightning 9; from a dry sky 200 

limited 107 

limited space 186; things 106 

lintel of a door 159 

lion(s) 28 137; lying pose 137; pos- 
ture 142; yawn 138; king of beasts 
137 

listen to the teachings 72 

little yearning 94 

livelihood 21, 54, 145 

lodging(s) 40, 71, 153, 160 

logical conclusion 115 

Lohapasada 152 

long period 112 

long-lived Buddhas 148, 206 

Lord of dhamma 186 

loss 28, 29, 30, 50, 156, 237; imoral- 
ity 53; of wealth 53 

lotus(es) 139; blossoming red 204; 
flowers 224; “look-up” lotuses 
139; pond 14; of five colours 139 ; 
on thick stalks 139 

lucky site for a house 57 

lying 32, 47, 84, 183; four kinds of 
lying pose 137; pose of the fourth 
meditative absorption 138; pose of 
those who enjoy sensual pleasures 
137 
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machine 222 

madman 211 

Magadha 57, 81; language 104 

magical display 81 

Maha-Moggallana 87, 99 

Mahabodhi tree 73 

Mahabrahma 84, 85 

Mahacetiya 144; in the Mahavihara 
in Lankadipa 219 

Mahagatimba-Abhayatthera 37 

Mahigirigama. 44 

Mahakapi 214 

Mahakassapa 25, 180, 181, 193, 196, 
202, 203, 219, 221, 224 

Mahamayadevi 221 

Mahanaga 99 

Mahapadan 101 

Mahapanada 64 

mahaparinibbana 128 

Mahapatthana 178 

Mah§pitu 64 

Mahasatipatthana [commentary] 69 

Mahasudassana-sutta 135, 165, 168 

Mahasiva Thera 88 

Mahathera 223 

Mahavihara 144, 219 

mail, coat of 97 

maiming 8 

maintains his livelihood improperly 
145 

Makutabandhana 191, 193, 208, 217 

male followers 163 

malefactors 67 

malevolence 65 

malicious words 60 

Malla(s) 126, 139, 172, 190, 192, 
207, 217; Mallan 123; Kusinara 
208 

Mallika, the wife of Bandhula 192 

Mandakini 134 

Mandarava flower(s) 140, 194 

man, evil 202 

mango girl 70; grove 69, 121, 128, 


211 

Mara 90, 91, 95, 105, 109, 175, 218, 
240 ; request 91 

mark of a wheel with a thousand 
spoke 204 

marshes 62 

Master 4, 17, 19, 25, 60, 61, 71, 103, 
104, 129, 130, 181, 185 

master (verb) 45, 105 

mastery 105, 107, 109 

material and immaterial septads 733 
worship 144 

mats of sacking 208 

mead 56 

meaning 115 

measurable 96, 97 

meat 198 

medicine 20, 22, 23, 54 

meditation 34, 53, 94, 107, 136, I51, 
152, I71~75, 184-87, 196, 198, 
200, 237, 240; exercises 39; for- 
mula of 174; immediacy 186; ob- 
ject 109; subject 175 

meditative absorption 28 ; states of 
jhana 45 

men 28, 31, 55, 61, 212 

mendicant ascetic 194 

mental action 41, 161; agitation 102 ; 
effort 36; suffering 169; powers 
177 

merchandise 4 

merchants 59 

merit 17, 61, 101, 161, 169, 193; 
field of 210 

message(s) 21, 212, 213 

messenger 200, 212, 217 

metaphorical expression 125 

middle watch 139, 172 

Milinda 181 

military drum 19 

milk 170; from mother’s breast 212 >} 
rice 45 

mind 90; one-pointed 107 
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mindful 32, 69, 72, 94, 105, 109; and 
comprehending 142 

mindfulness 29, 37, 38, 69, 72, 74, 
95, 157, 183, 236 

minister(s) 46, 209; of Magadha 57 

minor precept(s) 24, 181; rule 24 

miracle 194, 205; twin 141 

Mirror of Truth 67 

Moggallana 87 

monastery (-ies) 4, 14, 20, 29, 30, 40, 
Al, 47, 58, 87, 121, 144, 152, 155, 
159, 198, 223, 236; servants 84 

monks(s), corrupt 21, 22; monks’ 
tule of conduct 41; welfare 20 

monument(s) 158, 217, 218, 219 

moon 20, 205; see also full 

moral conduct 50, 53, E17, 1453 
habits 93 

morality 53, 54, 144, 156 

Moriyas of Pipphalivana 217 

mother(s) 12, 42, 62, 79, 80, 85, 86, 
IOI, [11, 157, 164; of seven ara- 
hants 79; mother’s womb 194 

mundane 112, 178; feelings 76; 
karma 96 

music 190 

musical instruments 141, 167 

mustard seed 206 

mutual dissension 60 

Nadika 64 

Nadikagama 114 

naga 58, I13, 140, 141, 179, 219, 
223, 226; king Bhiridatta 214; 
king Campeyya 214; king Sankha- 
pala 214 ; 

Naga Thera. 47 

Naga Theri 47 

Nagadipa 44 

Nagapalokita 114 

Nagasena 181 

nail 105 

naked ascetic 194 


Nalaka 80, 81, 83, 84 

Nalanda 113 

Namuci 91 

Nandana-pool 139 

nature, evil 91 

natural compassion 101 

Nana-dassana-visuddhi-niddesa of the 
Visuddhimagga 112 

neck 113, 208 

needle-case 31 

negligence 53 

neighing of horses 167 

net of defilements 97; golden 85 

network of armour 209 

new convention 24 

newly attained enlightenment 147; 
enlightened 110; ordained monks 
40 

nibbana 187; of defilements 131 

Niddesa 116 

Nigrodha 222 

Nikayas, five 179 

nine branches 179; causes 178 

ninefold thunderbolt 124 

no faith 14, 29, 79; trust 14, 29 

Noble 50, 68, 97, 238; noble disci- 
ples 187; eightfold path 177 ; fam- 
ilies 9; lineage 21; path 62, 131, 
174; Silence 32; Truths 64 

Noble One(s), 59; disciples of 68 

nobleman 224 

non-Buddhist sect 43 

non-distraction 38 

non-ideation 188 

non-returner 34, 66, 172; deities 151 

non-self 39 

north 133 

not decrease. 26; subject to relapse 
67; subject to return 65 

novices 197 

nuns 145, 163 

nurse 84 

nutritive essence 127 
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objects 105 

Ocean(s) 49, 77, 100, 139 

offence(s) 177 

offer merit 61 

offered food 61 

offerings of perfumes and garlands 
146 

oil 197 

omniscience 92, 173 

omniscient Bodhisatta 194; one 211, 
215 

once-returner 34, 66, 68, 172, 173, 
188 

one corporeal relic 149; one shrine 
148 ; who has ten powers 203; who 
has vision 215; who offers requi- 
sites 225 

One of Ten Powers 204 

one-pointedness of mind 50 

Opposing states 105 

Order 177, 180; of monks 209, 223 

order of precedence 45 

ordinary hearing 171; people 66, 
188 ; [unenlightened] people 148 

ordination 136, 175; with three hom- 
ilies 201 

ornaments 210, 222 

other religions 174; world systems 
104; worlds 103 

out of sight 40 

outer cloak 32; garment 198; robe 47 

outside world 75 

outwardly 106, 107 

ovens 198 


Pabbateyyaka 134 

Pacceka-Buddhas 113, 187 

pain 73, 188 

pair of finest garments 210; of robes 
46 

palace 101; of Vejayanta 99 

palanquin made of antelope skin 208 

palm of his hand 105 


palm(s) 210; tree 81; high as seven 
47, 81; trunk 206 

palm-leaf fans 202 

Pamatta-bandhu 91 

Paficanikadyamandala of the 
Lohapasada 152 

parasol 221, 224 

parajikas 180 

Paricchattaka 140 

parinibbana 50, 71, 78, 79, 80, 81, 84, 
86, 87, 89, 92, 94, 95, 102, 123, 
127, 129, 130, 132, 135, 136, 139, 
142, 148, 149, 150, 159, 160, 171, 
172, 177, 178, 179, 184, 186, 187, 
188, 189, 194, 195, 196, 200, 203, 
205, 206, 209, 210, 211, 213, 218, 
222, 239, 241 

Parivara 116, 177 

park 139, 175 

particle 172 

parure of Visakha 192 

passion 65, 117, 129, 131 

path(s) 50, 51, 65, 67, 80, 92, 97, 145, 
173, 201, 237, 238, 239; four 110, 
172; and fruition of insight 38; of 
stream-enterer 79; of stream-entry 
173 ; of the prior stage 145 

Pavaka 223 

Pavarana 54 

Pav 124, 134, 193, 212 

pavilion(s) 159, 183, 190 

paying careful attention 47 

Pataligama $7, 60, 114 

Pataliputta 57 

path, noble 62, 131, 174 

Patisambhida 116 

peace by extinguishing defilements 
114 

peacock(s) 28; tail-feathers 139 

pearls 206 

penetration(s) 70, 93; of the four 
paths 110 

penalty, higher 28 
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people worthy of stiipas 158 

perceiving of forms inwardly 105 

perception(s) 107; cessation of 185; 
of impermanence 39; of mastery 
107; of meditation 107; of thought 
107; seven 178 

perfection(s) 92, 113, 214; ten III, 
142 

perfume(s) 4, 114, 140, 143, 149, 
189, 195, 203, 205, 208, 211, 221, 
224; four kinds 207 

perfumed garlands 208; hut 82; oil 
221; water 207 

person of aggressive character 108; 
of deluded character 108; of pas- 
sionate character 108; of rational 
character 108 

personal attendant 125 

persons 41 

pervading 38 

perversions, four 90; twelve 90 

Petavatthu 116 

pig 121 

pilgrimage 160 

Pipphalivana 217 

pitcher-drum 167 

Piyadasa 221, 222, 224 

Pingala 134 

pious feeling 151 

plane of neither perception nor non- 
perception 185 

plaster work with yellow orpiment 
and red arsenic 148 

plates, inscribed 221 

pleasure in company 33; in sleeping 
32; in talking 31; in work 30, 31 

plough 207 

pollen 140 

poor kings 222, 224 

pork stew 121 

port-village 3 

possessions 41 

potter’s wheel 113 


powder 140 

power, great 99; see also ten 

powerful 94 

practice of sociability 45, 46, 48 

practising in accordance with 
dhamma 144 

praise 115 

pre-eminent energy 148, 149 

preach the doctrine 39 

preaching 29, 30, 79, 82, 216; 
dhamma 128; sections 213 

precept(s) 23, 24, 25, 26, 49, 145, 
156, 163, 177, 180, 181, 237; five 
68, 164; minor 24, 181; specific 
145 

preliminary exercise 105, 107, 109 

prerequisite for insight 38 

pride 137 

prior dhamma 145; dhamma of the 
ninefold transcendental dhamma 
145; stage 145 

privately 40 

probation period 43 

proper attention 163 

prosperity 6, 11, 12, 13, 15, 20, 21, 
28, 29, 30, 34, 50, 67, 68 

prosperous 94 

protection 13, 61, 222 

Protector of the World 80 

publicly 40 

puffed rice 207 

Pukkusa 123 

pulley 222 

Punabbasu 24 

punishment 53 

pupils of his eyes 105 

purities 50 

pyre of sandalwood 204, 207 

quaking of the ten-thousandfold 
world system 195 

quarrel 136 

questioning 47 
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questions 14, 15, 31, 58, 119, 120, 
242 ; answering 118 


raft 62 

Rahula 79 

rains 125 

Rains Retreat 71, 151, 152 

rainy season 40, 71, 78, I5I, 152 

Rajagaha 87, 113, 217-19, 223, 237 

Rajamatu-vihara 132 

takes with eight teeth made of gold or 
silver 207 

Rimagama 219, 223 

rampart of bows 208 

rapture 38 

reading desk 31 

reaping 170 

rebirth 64, 66, 97; only in the sensual 
state 65; linking 141 

recital 182; by the five hundred 180; 
communal 219 

recitation 47; first 175 

recollections 130 

red 105; part of his eyes 105; 
sandalwood 140 

reduction 65 

references, four great 114, 118 

refuge(s) 67, 136, 145, 174, 211; 
three 164; of suffering 67 

rehearsal of the teachings 161 

relapse 67 

relations 61 

relatives 3 

released 110 

relic(s) 86, 136, 206, 209, 212, 215, 
222, 223, 224; chanber 224; cor- 
poral 148, 149; danger to 219; dis- 
tribution of 209; division 219; for 
the various royal families 219; of 
the best of men 214; of the Blessed 
One 215 

religions, other 174 

religious discourse 126; emotions 


160; feeling 154; offering 13 
renounced 110; his life-impetus 194 
renouncer(s) 13, 14, 26, 53, 54, 55, 

165 
renounces his household life 141 
renunciate 27, 172, 174; life 70 
renuciation, see great 
reputation, bad 14, 29, 53 
Ripasari 86 
requisites 225; for renouncers 165; 

four 28, 40, 61, 182 
reservoir 14, 64 
residents 29, 30 
resort of Noble Ones 59 
rest 55; house 51, 52 
restrained in action, speech, and mind 

61 
retribution 96 
revolving wheel 222 
rice 197; gruel 142; -milk 197 
right conduct 144; efforts 177; eye- 

tooth 215; path 145; view 50 
righteous king 164, 221, 222, 224; 

man 131 
rightful protection 13 
rim of the cakkavala 143; of the 

cakkavala mountain range 140 
river 62; Hirafifiavati 132; Kalamba 

132 ; of craving 62 
roads 203 
roar of a lion 122 
robe(s) 22, 23, 29, 31, 40, 41, 43, 46, 

61, 80, 85-87, 153, 160, 195, 198, 

201 ; cloak and 27; cloud-coloured 

194; pair 46; made of discarded 

rags 148; made of rags from a dust 

heap, 196; outer 47 
rope pulley 222 
rose-apple tree 162 
roses 139 
rough voices 103 
row of sala trees 133 
royal authority 4; hall 208; parasol 
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222 ; treasury 12 

rubbish heaps 192 

ruin 3, 70; of the kings of Vesali 114 

tule(s) 41, 163; of training 145, 199; 
five 145; ten 145; minor 24 


sack 197 

sacrificial fees 165 

sad 169 

Sage 96 

Sakka 58, 84, 100, 216, 218, 222, 224 

Sakya(s) 25; sons of 181 

Sala Grove 128, 134; of the Mallas 
132 

sala trees 133, 206, 207 

salt 197 

salvation 17, 172 

Samacitta-suttanta 79 

Samantapasadika 119, 180, 182 

samatha 97 

Sampasadaniya 51 

Samuddika Mahanaga 100 

sandalwood 205; box of yellow 220 ; 
powder 140; pyre 202 

Sangharakkhita 99, 100 

Sankhapala 214 

Sarandada shrine 15 

Sariputta 51, 79, 81, 83, 87, 147 

Savatthi 23, 78, 113, 116, 230 

scented powder 140 

scom 115 

scriptures 93 

seal ring 222; seal ring tied to the 
rope 224 

seat(s) 29, 39, 40, 189; of anointment 
210 

secluded dwelling 40 

second meditation 185 

seeds 170 

self-becoming 97 

senior 26, 43, 44, 47; monk 43, 45, 
46; nun 47 

seniority 130 


sensual craving 65; pleasures 137; 
realm 178 

separation (nanabhava) by birth 111 

sermon(s) 30, 50, 55, 71, 81, 86, 156, 
207 ; on liberations 109 

sesame oil 148 

seven cities 212; contacts 178: fac- 
tors of enlightenment 177: feelings 
178; groups of ecclesiastical of- 
fence 48; intentions 178; items 
34; jewels 223; kinds of gems 
193; noble treasures 27, 53; per- 
ceptions 178; rebirths 66; relics 
206 ; things born at the same time 
as the Buddha 221 ; thoughts 178; 
weeks at the site of his Enlighten— 
ment 141 

shamefaced 54, 55 

sharp voices 103 

sheds 195 

shoulder strap 31 

shrine 31, 35, 44, 87, 114, 148, 149, 
152, 154, 155, 191, 210; made of 
rocks 224; of Calamani 216; of the 
Mallas called Makuta-bandhana 
I9I, 193 

sickness 41 

siesta 193 

signs of form 76 

silence, noble 32 

silver house 221; lamps 221; vessels 
221; see also gold, golden 

simile of the moon 201 

Sindh horse 167 

Sineru 162 

singing and dancing 217 

single assembly 215 

sister III, 157 

site of the Blessed One’s parinibbana 
189 

sitting 32, 36, 73, 166, 168, 183, 211 

six disrespects 54, 145; faculties 
127; years of struggle 141 
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six-coloured rays 142; rays of a 
Buddha 215 

sixteen ordinary nali 215 

size of a kidney bean broken in the 
middle 206 ; of a rice grain broken 
in the middle 206 

skilled 92 

skin 105, 174 

sky 140, 141, 143 

slab of gold 211, 224 

slavery of desire 49 

sleep 32, 139 

sleeping lion’s posture 56 

sloth 32 

smallest relic 206 

smooth pieces of cloth 125 

snake 156 

snapped, fingers 70 

sociability 43, 117 

soft gruel 198 

soldier 97 

sole of his foot 105 

solid food 197; mass of gold 148; or 
hollow 141 

solidarity 16, 17 

solitude 33, 117 

son 62 

song(s) 141, 143, 192 

sons 7, 19, 25, 64, 66, 164, 197, 198; 
and daughters go forth 225; of the 
Sakyas 181 

soul, belief in 65 

sound(s) 115; fearful 90 

southern gate to Anuradhapura 190 

sovereignty 130 

Sonadanda 104 

sorrow 211 

space the size of the tip of a hair 147 

spade 223 

specific precepts 145 

speech of blessing 14 

sphere of neither perception nor non- 
perception 185 


spheres 162 

spiders 207 

spirits 12 

spiritual attainments 28, 152; facul- 
ties 177 

splinter of firewood 205 

spoon 198 

stars 208 

Sri Lanka 151 

state of nibbana with no residue of 
fuel 130; with residue of fuel 130; 
without material substrate 86 

stiffness 74 

stone pillars 151 

stones in the form of a brick house 
222 

stool 31 

stories, false 60 

strainer 86 

stream of water 206 

stream-enterer 34, 49, 66, 68, 79, 86, 
121, 170, 172, 173, 174, 188 

stream-entry 173 

streams of water 207 

stringed 141 

strip of leather 78 

stucco floor 223 

study 31, 236, 237, 238, 240 

stiipa(s) 21, 39, 40, 87, 144, 152, 154, 
158, 206, 220-22, 223, 237, 239; 
made of rocks 222, 223 

stupidity 66 

subconscious 187 

subconsciousness 32, 138 

Subhadda 135, 139, 169, 171, 172, 
173, 174, 196, 198, 200 

subject for meditation 151, 152, 173, 
174, 193; to arising and passing 
away 187; to decay III 

Suddhodana 221 

Sudinna Thera 117 

suffering, destroyer of 114; destruc- 
tion of 50; mental 169; refuge 67 
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sugar 198; raw 170 

Sugata 72, 81,94 

suggestion 110 

suitable punishment 10 

Sujata 129, 130 

sun 20, 134, 189, 205, 239 

sunrise 189 

sunshade 153, 194 

Sunidha 57, 60, 61 

Supanna(s) 140, 141 

superior knowledge 107 

supernormal power(s) 20, 94, 100, 
IOI, 177, 194 

supports his mother and father 146; 
righteous ascetics and brahmins 146 

supramudane 112, 178; state 45, 46 

Sutta 200 

Sutta-Vibhanga 116 

Suttanipata 116 

Suttanta 177 

Suyama 84 

sweeping 154 

sweet voice 104 

syllables 115 

sympathetic joy 186 

synonyms 93; for hell 67 

Sihala language 104 


Tagara 140 

taking what is not legitimate 199 

talk on death 189; external 7 

Tamba 134 

Tambapanni 159, 225 

Tathagata 67, 75, 76, 88, 105, 109, 
110, 129, 134, 137, 139, 140, 143, 
148, 157, 183, 184, 205, 217; 
Tathagata’s pose 138 

Tavatimsa 70, 79, 85, 149 

tax 7,8 

taxation from the court 165 

teach 20, 35, 75, 94, 104, 135, 153, 
170, 211 

teacher 42, 56, 75, 81, 84, 85, 93, 


100, 117, 118, 160, 161, 163, 165, 
171, 174, 176, 177, 179, 182, 188, 
189, 192, 194, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213; deputy 42 

teaching 14, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 30, 
31, 32, 68, 69, 77, 79, 93, 94, 103, 
104, 112, 128, 135, 144, 146, 149, 
165, 172, 182, 200, 202, 206, 225; 
dhamma 211; of insight 93; sec- 
tions of 128; faith in 222; estab- 
lishing 118 

teachings 74, 75, 93, 105, I10, 123, 
172, 174, 237; of the Noble 93 

teeth, four 206 

temporary attainment 73 

ten bad deeds 145; impurities 185, 
186 ; instances of [profitable] talk 
27; perfections 111, 142; powers 
193, 194, 200, 203, 204, 212 

ten thousand world system 85; 
worlds 139, 141 

ten-thousandfold world system 95, 
110 

tenfold power of knowledge 187 

terminator 91 

termites 187 

terrestrial gods 139 

text 115, 147 

Thiiparama 132, 133, 220, 221 

Theragatha 116 

Therigatha 116 

thicket 223; of reeds 173 

thief 8, 9, 10 

thinking 7, 8, 14, 22, 29, 33, 40, 41, 
42, 47, 56, 61, 70, 74, 75, 78, 80, 
82, 83, 85, 86, 122, 150, 153, 157, 
161, 163, 168, 171, 181, 188, 190, 
192, 194, 195, 197, 200, 212, 217, 
218, 219 

third council 225; meditation 185 

thirst 188 

thirteen ascetic practices 27; bases 
185 
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thirty-two aspects [of the body] 185, 
186; marks of a Great Man 142, 
215 

Thirty-three, gods of 79; heaven of 
58, 59 

thought 107; thoughts of tranquil 
faith 155; kind 39 

thread of cloth 205 

three 118; baskets 116, 117, 120; 
baskets of the Canon 39; circum- 
ambulation 82; Councils 120; 
forms of good conduct 40; gems 
193; golden vats 210; higher path 
67; jewels 142, 145; paths 80; 
refuges 164 

threshing 170; barn 125; floor 198 

throne 82, 104 

thunderbolts 124 

ticket meal(s) 40, 54 

tigers 28 

time it takes to drink one helping of 
Tice gruel 144 

time of the Buddha 151 

timidity 105, 109 

Tipitaka-Ciilabhayatthera 37 

Tissa 179 

Tissa Thera 41, 44 

Tissamahavihara 152 

toll 7 

tongue 105 

tooth 105 

torches 208 

tortoises 128 

torture 8 

town 6, 7, 165, 190, 192 

trade 8, 18, 53, 124, 170 

trading area 59 

tradition 8, 10, 11, 25, 26, 27, 39, 
138, 149, 157, 165, 172, 236, 237, 
238, 240 

traditional 8 ; customs 8; text 39; toll 
8 

training precepts 68 
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training triad 94, 112 

tranquil joy 34 

tranquillity 38 

transcendent insights 39 

transcendental 38 

transfer merit 58 

transgression of Vinaya 116 

transmigrating 149 

transmigration 64, 81, 114 

treasury 8 ; decreases 8 

trees 13, 139, 206 

triad of trainings 94, 112 

trouble 13 

true ascetic 174; renunciate 172 

trumpeting of elephants 167 

trust 14, 16, 29, 30, 34, 35, 71 

Truth(s) 58, 101, 201; four 178, 216; 
Noble 64; of suffering 187 

tube [for holding oil] 197 

turban 215 

turning of the wheel of Truth 85 

twelve perversions 90; renunciates 
172; spheres 178; years 43; [kinds 
of] monks 173 

twenty-five league road 217 

twenty-four bases 185 

twenty-nine years of age 173 

twenty-two faculties 178 

twin miracle 111; Sala trees 128, 
132, 133, 139, 142, 143; miracle 
194 

two collar-bones 206; immediacies 
186 ; preaching sections long 213; 
recitation sections 135; Vibhangas 
177 


Udana 116 

Udena shrine 87; Yakkha 87 
ugly 108 

Ukkacela 78, 87 

Ummagga 118 

unblotchy 49 

unconscious 210 
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unconstructed 187 

understanding 38, 51, 68, 85, 94, 106, 
120, 181 ; as insight 38; clear 107 

undesired 13 

unenlightened faith 210; monk 158; 
people 218 

unhappiness 7 

unholed 49 

universal kings 158, 159; monarch 
164 

unlawful 23 

unmottled 49 

unperturbed 72 

untattered 48 

untrained assembly 43 

unwavering faith 67 

Uparevata 83 

Upasena 24 

Upatissa 86 

Upavattana 128, 132, 133 

Upavana 146 

Uposatha 22, 54, 134, 145; and 
Pavarana ceremonies 20, 21, 22 

unhisa 206 

um 215, 217 


Vajji(s) 2, 5, 6-12, 15, 17, 18, 57; 
kings 12; -suttaka 20; Vajjian 12, 
c4 

Varavarana 141 

Vassakara 4, 57, 60, 61 

Vedalla pitaka 118 

Vedas 165 

Vejayanta 99, 100 

veneration 144, 146 

verbal action 39, 41, 161; and mental 
action 39 

Vesali 19, 24, 68, 71, 72, 78, 87, 113, 
114, 223, 237 

Vessantara 118 

vessel(s) 204, 221 

Vethadipa 223 

Vibhanga 177 


view, commonality of 50 

vigilance 183 

village 6, 7, 28, 39, 44, 45, 47, 52, 61, 
64, 71. 78, 80, 81, 83, 84, 89, 132, 
195, 198, 212, 213; gate 198 

Vimanavatthu 116 

Vinaya 21, 30, 36, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 121, 176, 177, 180, 199, 200, 
202, 237, 238, 239, 241, 242 

vipassana, 97 

Vipassi Sammasambuddha 148 

vision 215 

Visakha 192 

virtue(s) 27, 50, 85, 87, 183, 205; of 
the Buddha 68 

virtuous 43, 58, 61, 158, 159; festivi- 
ties 208, 209, 217, 218 

visitor 23, 29, 30, 42 

Vissakamma 58, 222, 224 

Visuddhimagga 68, 108, 109, 112 

vocal and instrumental music 143 

voice(s), broken 103; clashing 103 ; 
divine 104 

Vulture’s Peak 1 

War 3, 4, 213 

warrior-nobles 164 

warriors 208 

washing seats 155 

watch, first 139, 172; last 139, 1723 
middle 139, 172 

water 60, 98, 109, 123; and land 
flowers 221; from the sala 206; 
vessel 174 

watering Bo-trees 155 

waterpot 31, 98 

wattle-and-daub town 165 

way and path 182 

wealthy brahmin(s) 149, 166; house- 
holders 166; warrior-nobles 165 

weep 189 

weeping and lamenting 111 

welfare 3, 70, 200; monks’ 20 
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well gotten 129; proclaimed 94; 
-rounded fingers 211; -trained as- 
sembly 43 

wheel(s) 76; of dhamma 191, 194; 
of Truth 85, 102, 111; mark 204 

white 103, 105, 108; parasol 208; 
part of the eyes 105 

wicks of fine cloth 221 

widely spread 94 

wilderness 52, 196 

winds, great 98 

wisdom 50; of insight 50 

wise man 4, 58, 62; nobles 157 

without investigating 8 ; passion 188 ; 
penetration 64; understanding 64 

wives 66; of good descent 11 

women 28, 31, 108, 155, 156, 160, 
193 x 

wonderful qualities of Ananda 159 

wooden articles 41; figures holding 
swords 222; figures with swords in 
their hands revolving 223 

word(s) 115; of a teacher 120; of the 
Buddha 117; last 176; malicious 


60 

world(s) 161; of gods 49, 66, 135, 
139, 149, 212, 216; of the sensual 
realm 66; other 103; systems 104, 
195 

worldly 38; acts 97; observations 
39; people 189 

worship 144 

worshipping a shrine 155, 217, 
Buddha’s Relics 190 

wrong livelihood 21, 41; speech 
181; view 80, 115; views 218 

wrongdoing 181; food produced by 
199 


yakkha 218; female 155; servants 
223 

Yakkha Sarandada 15 

Yasa, son of Kakanda 24 

yellow 105, 109; orpiment 140; part 
of his eyes 105; robe 174; sandal- 
wood 220 

yoke of the carriage 217 

yoked carriage 88 


